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Allan Line Steamship Co. Ltd. | 


HALIFAX ST. JOHN ST. JOHN BOSTON EPORTLAND PHILADELPHIA 
LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL HAVRE-LONDON GLASGOW GLASGOW GLASGOW 


New. Steamships “ALSATIAN” and “CALGARIAN” 
Quadruple Screws 18,000 Tons Turbine Engines 


LARGEST STEAMERS CANADIAN ROUTE 


TO EUROP In 1914 on these “passenger” 
a see Ships per excellence provides 


A NEW EXPERIENCE IN OCEAN TRAVEL. 


Magnificent accommodation includes Dining Saloon, 60 ft. x 70 ft., 
Smoking Room, Library, Card Room, Lounge—18 feet high at 
center; Grill Room, Gymnasium, Passenger Elevators, Telephone 
System. Orchestra carried 

SLEEPING APARTMENTS comprise suites consisting of bed room, 
sitting room, private bath and toilet; also, two-berth and stngle 
berth staterooms. 


For further information, reservations, tickets, etc., 


apply LOCAL AGENTS, or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents 


2 St. Peter St., MONTREAL, P. Q. 675 St. Catherine St. W, 
THE ALLAN LINE W. R. ALLAN 
95 King St. West, TORONTO, ONT. General Western Agent 


320 Homer St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 364 Maia St., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LATEST ISSUES 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation 


a EN AO AS a EE SE SS 

By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt. 

Yates Professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Dr. Moffatt is one of the most distinguished living scholars of the Greek New Testament 
He is also a profound student of modern literature. He has re-translated with the view 
of giving a modern literary version which shall be verbally accurate in its equivalents for 
the Greek phrases. It is a work which awakens enthusiasm by its distinguished choice 
of language and which stirs up thought by its originality of rendering. It should be 
of great service to the minister in the reading of his lessons as an alternative version 
to which be may turn. mall Quarto. Net, $1.50 


NOT LAWFUL TO UTTER and Other Bible Readings 


By Dan Crawford, F.R.G.S. 
Sermon-essays by the author of THINKING BLACK, Mr. Crawford in the silence of 
the dark continent went with his Bible as a constant companion. Here he’gives in brief 
chapters some new aspects of the great truths of religion as they came to him in those 
days of loneliness and meditation, yee Net, $1.00 


CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL ORDER ®& Clow, D.D. 


RE er am er = Sn em me a ee ee 
A book that lifts the spirit from the worry of present-day life up to the wide horizons of 
things eternal, 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. 


By Prof. David Smith, D.D. 12mo. Net, $1.00 
With his wealth of scholarship and his oe interpretative faculty, Dr. Smith has taken 
the unwritten sayings of Christ and created a most stimulating book. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE IN RELATION TO FAITH 


By P. Carnegie Simpson, D.D. 
A book that shows how the disconnected and often disappointing facts of life may be 
reconciled to the theory of a spiritual progress in the world. Net, $1.25 


SHALL WE DO WITHOUT JESUS? 27... sa 


To those who ask with sincerity for proof of the value of Christ's Preis this book 
gives a solution to many questions which have puzzle ed them. 2mo. Net, $1.50 


THE WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE. 


By Rev. John A. Hutton, M.A. 
An illuminating history of the first great war between Christianity oo ine be -g a war 
of ideals, lasting three hundred years. t, $0.75 


ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS. 


By Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. 
Helpful indeed is this interpretation of the Apostle whose intellectual mnie is so 
full of meaning in this age. $1.50 


THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS. ‘OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Sir William Ramsay, 


D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 


Sir William Ramsay has followed in the very footsteps of St. Paul and from his remark- 
able scholarship given new richness to the Apostle’s teachings. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH. By Prof. James Orr, D.D. 


The great leaders and philosophers of the early Church are herein made to stand out like 
living personalities that testify anew to Christ. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE BOOK OF GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 


By John T. Faris, D.D. 
A glorious plea for faith in God and a treasure-house of examples, from real life, of the 


rewards of faith. 12mo. Net, ‘$1. 00 


THE EXPOSITOR’S TREASURY OF CHILD- 
REN’S SERMONS. edited by sir W. Robertson 


co y «, and Jane Stoddart. 
TRE ASU RY isa sole “ndid companion to THE EXPOSITOR'S DICTION any 
ial prospectus mailed upon request. Large Quarto. Net, $5. 


At all Booksellers 


THE 
OF TEXTS. Spec 


GEORGE H. 


Publishers in 


America for HODDER 


ul 


DORAN COMPANY, 


NEW and FORTHCOMING 
ADDITIONS TO 
H. & S. LIBRARY OF 
STANDARD $150 BOOKS 
AT 50 CENTS 


STEMS AND TWIGS: 
ute Talks to Children 
By J. Ellis 
HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
FAITH 


By Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D. 
WHAT JESUS SAID: Talks to 
Boys and Girls 
By Will Reason, M.A. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD and 
Other Sermons 
By the Lord Bishop of Wakefield 
THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOS- 
SIANS, PHILEMON AND 
THESSALONIANS 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
STUDIES ON THE EPISTLES OF 
8ST. PAUL 
By F. Godet, D.D. 
THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 
By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's 
Cathedral 
CHRIST IN ALL 
By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. 
Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham 
MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Rev. P. McAdam Muir, D.D. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT 
and Other Sermons 
By Mandeil 
Bishop of Peterborough 
ISRAEL’S IRON AGE or Sketches 
from the Period of the Judges 
By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD 
By Rev. D.S. Cairns, M.A 
ASPECTS OF CHRIST 
By W. B. Selbie, M.A., Principal 
of Manzfield College, Oxford 
SPEAKING GOOD OF HIS NAME 
By Archbishop Wilberforce 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
THE PULPIT PRAYERS 
By Joseph Parker, D. D. 
FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST 
By R. W. Dale, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MODEL PRAYER 
By J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. 
THE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF 
THE APOSTLES 
By J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. 
APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM 
By Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
THE CROSS IN MODERN LIFE 
By J. G. Greenhough, M.A. 
REVELATION 
By Rev. C. Anderson Scott. M.A 
FOLLOWING ON TO KNOW THE 


LORD 
By Archbishop Wilberforce 


50 CENT BOOKS 
The above few titles barely suggest 
the splendid books now available 
at halfa dollar a copy. Send for 
list of over 150 titles. Free upon 
request. 


Ten Min- 


ork 
TON 


LATEST MODEL No. 


8 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


DECIMAL TABULATOR—WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


~ eat 8 Purdy 
+ BLICKENSDERFER™ SSN 


STAMFORD LOKN. * 3 
USA e 


Special Discount and Terms Made to Ministers Only on 
Our New No. 8 Blickensderfer Typewriter 


O machine of any other make, selling at double the price, has 
more improvements than this New Model No. 8. Decimal 
Tabulator—Back Spacer—Paper Release—Roller Bearing Car- 

riage—Adjustable Margins—Automatic Pointer—Automatic Line 
Spacing—Variable Line Spacing—Interchangeable Type—Direct Ink- 
ing and Printing—all of the latest improvements—at a much lower 
price than any others give. 

We do not offer you a rebuilt machine or one said to be just as good as new, 
or an old Model, as some others do, but we offer you our LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINE, NEW, DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY, a machine having all the 
latest improvements, which we guarantee to last for years, and give you good 


hard service. 
Write for catalog and SPECIAL DISCOUNT and EASY TERMS to 


ministers only. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


REDUCED ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight— The India- Paper Edition 


of 
Webster’s 
New International 


New from Cover to Cover 
Think of the advantages of having 


This New Creation 
The Merriam Webster 


of nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent to 
a 15 Volume Encyclopedia within the limits of a sin- 
gle volume! Only 2% inches thick, in Rich, Full Red 
Leather Binding, with Gilt Top. 


1914 ATLAS ven FREE 


to the readers of The Expositor who take advantage of the 
offer here made to 


DELIVER FOR $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week,, either the 
Indian Paper or Regular Edition in full Red Leather Binding, (in 
United States and Canada). 


India-Paper Edition ===> 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, 
expensive India Paper just im- 
ported for this edition. It has an 
excellent printing surface, result- 
ing in remarkably clear impres- 
sions of type and illustrations. 
What a satisfaction to own the 
new Merriam Webster in a form 
so light and so convenient to use! 
This edition is ome-half the thick- 
ness and weight of the regular 
edition. Size 12% in.x9% in. x 
2% in. Weight 7% lbs. 


Regular Paper Editionmx—> 


Printed on strong book paper 
of the highest quality. Size 12% 
in.x9% in.x5% in. Weight 16 
lbs. Both Editions are printed 3 : i : 
from the same plates and Indexed. i 

Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addition 12,- = ‘ ” - 
000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geographical 
Subjects, besides thousands of other References. Nearly “To have this work in the home is like sending 


3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page the whole family to college.” 


characterized as “‘A Stroke of Genius’. 

Kes> TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE > we will send a copy of an amusing “Test in Pro- 
nunciation” (with key), entitled the “Americanization of Carver,” and also a “Red 

Facsimile Booklet” of interesting questions with references to their answers. 


T h e A T L A S Home Office (Coupon) 


is the New Census 1914 “New Reference Atlas G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.: 

of the World,” containing nearly 200 pages Please send me, free of all obligation or ex- 
with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed in pense, a copy of “Test in Pronunciation,” also 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, “Red Facsimile Booklet,” with specimen pages 
besides illustrated description of PANAMA of India and Regular paper, and special terms 
CANAL, all handsomely bound in red cloth, en your EXPOSITOR free Atlas offer on the 
size 104% x135%. Mail this coupon at once to “Webster’s NEW International Dictionary.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. mama 


Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of GENUINE Webster Diction- WAGP Ags out. 2 wahis- vies © 5 ts else nie ae sia ete 
aries for 70 years. er a, 


Clergymen’s Vailoring 


A map of the country showing the locations 
of all our customers would look much like a 
spider’s web, with its anchoring threads reaching 
all border lines and extremities and thousands. of 
towns within. 


Most of those far away deal with us by mail; 
time and again; we please them; and we can please 
you. 


We can save you money; give you prompt 
service; and we guarantee: ours, too, is a respon- 
sible guarantee. 


Suits and Overcoats to Order 
$15, $174, $20, $22%, $25, $28 %, $32% 


From our regular low prices—which are the lowest in the country—we allow clergymen 
a complimentary discount of 10% on all purchases (it’s our only discount) and ship 
paid-in-advance mail orders at our own expense. 


Write today for registered discount certificate (stating your pastorate), clerical 
catalog and stylebook which, together with a liberal assortment of samples, 
self-measurement blank, etc., will be sent by return mail—and all free. 


ove English Woolen Hills Co, 


Tailors and Woolen Merchants 
Cleveland Detroit Louisville Dayton 
Mail Order Headquarters and General Executiv Divisions 
416 TO 422 SUPERIOR AVENUE N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VI 


Like Hearing 
the Greatest 
Speeches Ever Made 


without stirring from your chair 


The brightest thoughts of the world’s most famous orators—the wittiest 
sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century—epoch-making 
speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. They are all here 
just as they were delivered by their distinguished speakers, and gathered 
in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 


2 werpinr | MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Speeches 
eph H. Choat 


Consis sts of Ten Beautiful, Richly Bound Volumes, elaborately indexed, beauti- 

I y illustrated with over 80 photogravures on Japanese vellum; paper, press- 
work and spas of the very highest quality. Having recently purchased the 
plates of this work, and wit hthema limited number of sets, we are able to offer you 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


Se pen us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library on Easy 
-gpecrracel Payments, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry W. Grady's Great 
I e “The Race Problem”’—FREE. Reprinted from the work itself. Champ Clark 
—‘*The most famous after-dinner speech within memory of any living man.” Sending 
m places you under no 
to buy. If you are inter- 5: 
it off and send it NOW. 
. The offer is limited. 
Are YOU ever asked to re- 
spond toa Toast, to Write an 
padres or to Make & Speech? 

Nf ese 


s for the 

ry And 
caren banquet 
er or honored 

ly about 
r appropri- 
und here just 


60 Classics and 
Popular Lectures 


This Great Work is Sole 
Occupant of a New insps 


ages THIS COUPON FOR FREE LECTURE™, 
jorse it un- A Exp. 2-1 A 
vanfe; a Ting Fang Lpteige gic GEO.L. SHUMAN& CO., Dept.40, OhioBldg., Chicago y 
- le in no other t Please send me free ‘lecture and full description of 
2.000 Short Stories igent man or t Modern Eloquence with special prices and terms. u 
“6 to be moved by 
and Anecdotes ed here—words ; | 
: 1 ut men to tears i PO EE senciass acl Biv at Undceswae ds seoptor anacasapeaie Nepeusaninecmieaveran ginien 
ty or scorn, to a 
ce. Each 
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t of inspira- 


_benaelar 1 seseioeaemnaey ramepre renee 


Vu 


“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 
F h S ll Ch h or Sunday School 
or t e oma urc there isno surer, 
easier, nor more pleasing way to raise money than by giving 


a series of stereopticon lectures with a McIntosh Miopticon. 


The simplest, easiest operat- 
ing, most efficient socket 
lantern on the market, Price 
complete, $31-5° 
Other lanterns gpeypepeeeperreeree 
from $20.00 up. £ ee 
We have just oem 
compiled 


13 New Missionary Sets of Slides 
accompanied by descriptive lectures or readings. You can buy or rent 
these slides or any others from our stock of 150,000. 


We solicit your correspondence and will be glad to assist you in selecting an outfit, 


Dek McINTOSH 2omrany -°* CHICAGO 


Dr. Torre said: ‘If we could get the entire congregation in any Church 

(every man, woman and child who attends the Church), not 
only the saved people but the unsaved as well, to really studying the Bible, the results would 
be amazing; and we can do it, and we ought to do it.” 


Several Hundred Pastors 


ALL OVER THE U. S. AND CANADA 


ARE DOING IT 


They are using Daily Bible, the most effective, least expensive, 
prayer meeting tonic published, because they find it produces daily 
Bible readers. It is bound to give the spiritual information to enable 
people to take part. It puts new life in the old prayer meeting 
through simple Bible reading. Strong writers, such as Henry W. Frost, 
J. Wilbur Chapman, C. C. Albertson, Lewis M. Sweet, Gains Glenn 
Atkins, ete. 


Samples will be sent Free to any minister or layman sending his name and address to 


W. B. OLIVER, Editor “Daily Bible” 
30 East 42 St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Trial 


‘Sold Direéct From Factory~on 30 Days 


No typewriter is built better or stronger—no machine does better, 
Yet our price is only $39.80 
e ask you to try a Harris alongside any E4 


FJ faster or cleaner work than the Harris Visible. 
because we sell direct from factory. We ask 

i ec Dewees built. Be your own judge as to which is the better machine, 

you like the Harris bes 

you've saved $60.20. Itisa HARRI S VISIBLE TYPE WRI ii ER 

standard size visible writer. 

Has twenty-eight keys, eighty-four characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, release key, 
tabulator, back spacer, marginal release, 11-inch carriage, writes 9 inches wide, manifolds 
perfectly. Thirty days’ trial will convince you. Write today for our new free book. 

he Harris is sold for $39.80 cash, or on easy 
Ss which we will quote when we hear‘from 
you. Don’t buy any typewriter at any price 


Save $60.20 on a Standard $100 Typewriter 


ae 
=| Book of Facts FREE tem 
until you read our free book. It will prove to you conclusively that the Harris Visible otfers 
you the greatest dollar-for-dollar value obtainable in a really efficient typewriter that 
does everything any other standard machine can do, 
Please request Typewriter Book No. 7 = 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Regular size 
and 
shape— 
standard 


Easy 
Terms 
If You 
Desire 


_ IVPEWRITER BARGAINS! 


22S ES 
WE ARE EQUIPPING OUR BIG CHICAGO STORE AND BRANCHES 


WITH THE HARRIS VISIBLE TYPEWRITER EXCLUSIVELY AND 


All these 800 


HAVE ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED (800) TYPEWRITERS OF VARIOUS 
STANDARD MAKES TO DISPOSE OF. 
These typewriters are second-hand. They have been used from a few months to 


three and one-half years. Instead of disposing of these to second-hand dealers, we 


will sell them direct to users at the same price the dealer would pay. é 
typewriters are in good operating condition and will be tested by our typewriter re- 


pair expert before shipping. If you can use one or more, write for our Second-Hand 


Typewliter Bargain List No. 76147. At the prices we quote, they will be quickly sold. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 


THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 
CONTAINS NO GLUE OR GELATINE 

is a WONDERFUL INVENTION FOR PRINTING, COPYING OR DUPLICATING 

TEN TO FIFTY EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF ANYTHING WRITTEN OR 

DRAWN WITH PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, such as Pastoral Letters, Orders 

anything. The Modern is simple and can Re = by 

lace it on 


FROM 
of Services, Music, Maps, ee or 
ANYONE WITHOUT EXPERIENCE. You simply write or draw one and 
the duplicator, and the writing is transferred to the duplicator, then by placing blank sheets 
of paper on the SSRN: large numbers of the same thing are made in a few minutes. 
THE MODERN IS CLEAN TO OPERATE. THE COPIES ARE CLEAN AND DRY 
AND DO NOT CURL, no remelting NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT OR COLD, NO 
STENCILS TO CUT. The only practical duplicator on the market. Letter size, com- 
lete, costs $4.50, lees 20 per cent, discount to ministers or $3.60. Booklet of other sizes 
ree. 
URKIN, REEVES & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
: z : : : PITTSBURGH, PA. 


D 
E 


M. B. 
339 FIFTH AVENU 
Ix 


L MFGRS 


Durnin. REEVES: 
PITTSBURG. PA 


Thrilling Stories 


Absorbing tales of courage and hero- 


ism, fascinating review of years of 
missionary endeavor, certain to arouse 
deep interest in the world of foreign 
missions and to develop the spiritual 


life of all who read. 


JUDSON THE PIONEER 


A book for boys by Rev, J. Mervin Hull 


In this book the 
life of Adoniram 
thrilling, 
cover 


author has written the 
Judson in the form of a 
interesting that, from 
to cover, will command the atten- 
boy who reads it. 


story 


tion of every 
Cloth, 


postage, 


50 cents net; paper, 35 cents net; 


8S cents extra. 


ANN OF AVA 


By Ethel Daniels Hubbard 
This is a 
story 


most 
for girls. 
of Adoniram 
her biography 
tiful and interesting story. 

Cloth, $1.00 net and 50 eents net; 
35 cents net; postage, 8 


charming, entertaining 
Ann Hasseltine, the wife 
Judson, is the heroine, and 
is the basis of this beau- 


paper, 
cents extra. 


FOLLOWING THE SUNRISE 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery 
Author of “Christus Redemptor™ and “ 
in Eastern Lands.’’ 


Western Women 
This is a fascinating account of 
hundred years of Baptist foreign missions 
from the beginning, under Adoniram Jud- 
s0n, until the present time. 

Cloth, 
postage, 


THE IMMORTAL SEVEN 


By Rev. Hill, D. D. 


one 


50 cents net; paper, ¢ 
8S cents extra. 


5 cents net; 


James L. 


A well-written, 
the form of 
Mrs. Judson, Mr. 
Luther Rice, Gordon 
Nott—“The Immortal 
the first foreign 
from North 
ago. 

Cloth, 
extra. 


account in 
of Adoniram and 
and Mrs. Samuel Newell, 
Hall, and Samuel! 
Seven,” who 
who 
hundred 


captivating 
sketches 


were 
sailed 
years 


missionaries 
America one 


50 cents net; postage, 8 cents 


The Griffith & Rowland Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GET A GRIP 


On Your Problems—Use 
These Tested Methods 


MAKING RELIGION EFFICIENT 
Edited by Clarence A. Barbour, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cloth $1.00 


“More than any other handbook that I know, it deals 
with details, while it brings to their discussion the tre 
"—Aucustus H. StronG, President 


evangelical doctrine. 
Rochester Theo. Sem. 


RURAL CHURCH MESSAGE 
(M. & R. Movement) Cloth $1.00 


A re-discovery of the rural church as a big man’s job, 
and a frankly critical survey of the resources of the Church 
in relation to the whole rural question. 


COUNTRY CHURCH AND RURAL 
WELFARE 
RURAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
BETTERMENT 
COUNTRY CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION 
Cloth $1.00 Each 


The very interesting and vitally helpful conclusions of 
the most experienced leaders in the Church, in county work 
and in education, as to the various ways of bringing the best 
influences to bear on rural and small town communities. 


Your nearest bookseller will supply you. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - New York 


REVIVALS 


Fifty Outlines of 
Sermons for Re- 
vival and other 
Services 
By W. H. Wilson 


The Book You 
Need Now 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK: 


“Evangelical, re suggestive, and incentive to 
study.”—J. S. McMunn, M., United Pres. Ch., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio 


A. H. Raster, D. D., Evangelist, Presbyterian General 


Assembly—“ Plain, pointed and helpful. I most heartily 
commend them.” 
outs Byron Caldwell, Baptist—"‘Unique, clear, logical and 


ractical.” 
ak A. Harper, Methodist —* ‘Lead the mind into wide 
fields of investigation.” 


BUT YOU CAN BEST JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF BY SEEING THE BOOK 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS 


Church and Home Publishing Co. 
BARBERTON, OHIO 


New Slides in Lecture Sets 
for the VIOPTICON 


Viopticon slides for the International 
Sunday School Lesson for 1914 now 
ready. 

Perfection of image on the screen— 
brilliant, clear-cut, life-size—is now pos- 
sible without effort and at little cost. 

You buy Viopticon Slides at ten cents 
each. Send for catalog of selected sub- 
jects—and trial offer. Write today. 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


114 Victor Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Chicago, 38 So. Dearborn St. 
New York, No. 1 Madison Ave. 


is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


No printer’s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing. No 
expensive supplies. Always ready for use. 
Our negative rolls now have our new “Dausco” Oiled Parchment 
Back, giving additional strength and efficiency. 
100 Copies from Pen-writien and 50 Copies from Typewritten Originals 
SENT ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL without deposit 
Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 834x13 in.) 
Price $7.50. Less Special Discount of 33)4 $5. 00 
per cent. 
Circular of larger sizes upon request. Take advantage of our Trial Offer. 


Oo% Versus 33% 


savings so as to earn 6% with 
You can invest amounts 
of $50, $100, $500 or $1,000 in 6% First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, secured by First 
Mortgage on New York Real Estate worth 
three times amount of the loan. We guar- 
antee the prompt payment of principal and 
interest. Ask us how to combine the 
safety of a First Mortgage with the con- 
venience of a bond. Write for interesting 
particulars. 


NICHOLLS-RITTER-GOODNOW 


408-13 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 


Invest your 
Absolute Safety. 


xI 


TheSanttary Cups 


permit a conveni- 
ent, noiseless, sani- 
tary and impres- 
sive ceremony, 

We introduced in- 
dividual cups 
(many State laws 
now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beautiful polished trays 
and supply thousands of satisfied congregations . 


Send for FREE Catalogue 


with which we furnish a list of thousands of churches 
using the Sanitary Individual Communion Cups, 


. SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
48th Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SENT FOR TRIAL 


THE NEW MINISTER 


He has “‘arrived.”” Just what you have been looking for. 
A brand new musical entertainment for Choirs, Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids and all Young People’s Societies 
connected with the church. 
Entirely different from anything 
you have ever seen. Humorous 
story of the arrival of the new 
minister in his new field of labor. 
All the funny things that happen 
and don’t happen when the new 
minister comes to town. 


Ministers Everywhere Pronounce 
It the Best Entertainment for 
Churches ever Published 


An interesting, dignified, churchly 
entertainment which will attract 
big audiences and then tickle them. 
Second and third performances 
often demanded. 


Brings the Dollars into Empty 
Treasuries 


Easy to present. Few or many 
characters. Catchy music, easy to 
learn but hard to forget. Sure to be 
wanted in every town. Copy loaned 
for examination if five cents postage 
is sent with request. 

Not a juvenile entertainment. 

Fifteen music numbers and plays a 
full evening. Single copy, 60 cents; 
$6.50 per dozen. 


NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 

For Churches, Sunday Schools, Young People’s .Societies, 
Ladies’ Aids or any department of the Church. 

OUR BUSY LADIES’ AID is a humorous account of how 
the Aid Society secured a new piano forthe church. The novel 
plan adopted and their comical success in spite of some ridicu- 
lous opposition will entertain any audience. Highly recom- 
mended by Ministers as extremely well adapted for church 
petoemanes Not as long an entertainment as the “‘New 

inister,"’ only half the number of music selections and mostly 
easy choruses. 


Easy Choruses—Comical Dialog—Easy to Get Up. 
Single copy, 35 cents. $3.50 per dozen. 


Examination copy loaned if three cents postage is sent with 
your request. To be returned promptly if not purchased. 


BINGHAM-RADCLIFFE 00., Originators of Church Entertainments 
*Mark hurry orders for Desk No. A Millville, New Jersey 


MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


AT LET-LIVE PRICES 


Upon request, we will send any ordained Minister of the 
Gospel an assorted dozen “‘Holt’’ Marriage Certificate, all 
express paid, and if same are not the finest you have ever 
seen—satisfactory in every way, price and all—goods may 
be returned within five days at our expense; you can pay in 
60 days, or in 10 days for a liberal discount. 


In ordering kindly say whether books or framing designs. 


THE HOLT CONCERN 


602 SO. MAIN ST. : WARREN, OHIO 
(Removed from Chicago) 


You Can Afford sox S0ox 


Familiar Songs of the Gospel, No. 1 or 2 (No. 2 just out). 
Round or Shape notes. $3.00 per hundred; samples, 
five cents each. Eighty-three songs, words and music. 


E. A. K. HACKETT : : : FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Beautifully Nickeled Strongly Finished 
Lenses the Best 


Our I!lustrator Lanterns are used by the lead- 
ing Lecturers, by the largest Universities, Col- 
leges and Schools. Complete Price Lists mailed 
on application. 

This lantern accommodates Electric Arc, In- 
candescent, Lime and Alco-Radiant Lights. 


a post card or any picture of flat object. 
PRICES—$4.50, $13.50, $25.00, $60.00 


William, Brown & Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St. (Dept. 16) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bulletin Board 
The Busy 
Pastor’s Assistant 
OVER 700 LETTERS. 


Two sizes, Black and Red. 
Fresh, clean announcements 
every day, the kind that reaches 
the man on the street. Can be 
set up in 20 minutes. 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
' 


eas af 


LV DAY 


Wm. Dietz, Chicago: 

The Bulletin Board has been 
placed on the front of the church 
and a light placed over itso that it is on the job as our Ad- 
vertising Agent—Our Best Paying One—Night and Day. 
Everyone is delighted with the neatness of the general “get 
up” and appearance of the frame. Sincerely, 


Jesse Halsey, Pastor 7th Say Chee Cincinnati, oO. 
Write for Booklet and 1914 Catalogue. 
WM. H. DIETZ, Manufacturer 
20 E. Randolph St. (Dept. E.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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& 1. Of Je-sus’ love that sought me,When I was lost in” sin; 
The above bar taken from one of the many beautiful 
hymns found in 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 
JUST OFF THE PRESS WITH ORCHESTRATION 
For every department of Church and Sunday 
School, also a number of special solos, duets, 
male quartets, choruses, etc. Used in all the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS, and by other lead- 
ing evangelists, 

Sample copy on approval, with catalog of all 
our other publications. Also, ask how to obtain 
our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 13 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


THE STEREOPTICON 

an Essential of a Well-Equipped Church and the “Real ars: 
Forward Movement.” _ Illustrated Service will fill your Church and Sunday 
School. Write us for advice as to proper Projection Apparatus. Our Cata- 


SUND AY logs, listing the most complete line of Religious Slides, also the most recent 


ie: series on Palestine and Egypt, and slides for amusement and educational 


purposes, will be mailed upon request. Address Dept. A. ___. 
ESTABLISHED 1783 a 
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T:-H.MEALLISTER CO. 
49 Nassau St: New York City 


This oo 
Portable Typewriter 


sent on approval—saves time, work 
and money—$18 in United States. 
Here is an efficient, portable typewriter that 
enzites as clearly as $100 machines 
Saves $82, Standard keyboard— 

visible writing,makes carbons 
| —takes full size letter sheet; 
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PASTORS, ATTENTION! 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE PASTOR 
uses some kind of a duplicator in 
sending out church notices, circular 
letters, programs, etc. 


THE DUPLIGRAPH 


has been recognized for over ten yeare 
as the best all around duplicator ever 
offered for the money. Hundreds of 
after experimenting 


low cost because simple. Has 
only 250 parts. Others 1700 


to 3700. Our guarantee says 
(Za Poet peaks al aank 

4 ‘actory. © Benn 
NUT oe at One Tie: ican be abet 
parcel post; send forcatalog. 

AGENTS WANTED 

CHAS. E. BENNETT 
TYPEWRITER CO. 

: 502 Cedar Street 
“HARRISBURG : PA. 


the man 
SPECIAL OFFER to pastors. 


PRICE $1.00 AND UPWARD 


DETROIT DUPLIGRAPH COMPANY 
331 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. DETROIT, MICH, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TOPICAL HELPS BIBLE 


American Standard Version Edited by the American Revision Committee 


This is the most useful Bible for those who really want to 
know the teachings of the Bible on all subjects for the 
Topical Helps give all the great topics in Alphabetical order 
and IN THE VERY LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE ITSELF 
There are over 300 topics, such as Access to God, Affliction, Anger, Backsliding, Con- 
secration, Forgiveness, Love, Miracles, Parables, Sin, Salvation, Self Denial, Sincerity, 
Tithes, Temptation, Etc. 
All of these topics are divided under heads and subheads, making them useful and sugges- 


tive for Sermons for Prayer Meetings, for talks for Young People’s Meetings, and for general 
Bible study and for the study of the Sunday School Lessons. You can turn to any topic you 
want and find Promises for your Comfort, Answers to your Questions, and Illustrations 
from the Lives of Men, always in the plain words of the Bible. 


The Topical Helps Bible also contains twenty-five 


NEW INSTRUCTIVE OUTLINE MAPS 


placed through the Bible just where they should be to locate and firmly fix in the mind 
of the reader the places mentioned in the Sacred Text. These maps illustrate the great 
Bible narratives from Adam to Christ, and were specially prepared for Nelson’s Bibles 
by Frank Lloyd Rose, Cartographer, and edited by Rev. W. W. White, D.D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Bible Teachers’ Training School, New York. 

The Topical Helps Bible is printéd from clear, black-faced, self-pronouncing type, and bound 
in various styles. 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or Send for Descriptive Price List. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
383-385 K. FOURTH AVENUE : : :  :  : + NEW YORK 
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REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 

The Great Evangelist, Writes:—After trying very many 
Lozenges forthethroat I can safely say that these have in my 
case proved to be the best. I have recommended them largely 
to friends, and the almost universal testimony of suchisin agree- 
ment with my own opinion. I have never been without them. 

FREE—Sample box mailed upon receipt of 2c stamp 

REGULAR SIZE 30c BY MAIL 


Evans Sons, Lescher & Webb, Limited 
92 William Street NEW YORK CITY 


SURE INSURANCE 


For Clergymen Only 


We offer the most necessary form of pro- 
tection—Accident and Sickness Insurance. 
We offer it at a cost so much below the 
rates of Commercial Companies that we are 
without competition. And it is SURE In- 
surance. The Ministers Casualty Union has 
a financial standing that is unquestionable, 
maintaining a Reserve Deposit of $25,000 
with the Insurance Department of Minne- 


sota. We operate on sound insurance prin- 
ciples, and make no promises we cannot 
fulfill. Every just claim against this Union 


is SURE to be paid. In over 12 years’ ex- 
perience, the M. C. U. has NEVER settled 
a claim in the courts. We are proud of our 
record and our reputation for dealing fairly 
with our members. 
Life Insurance 
Casualty Insurance 
and yourself as well. 


Send a post-card for particulars. 


family. 
family 


protects 
protects 


your 
your 


MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


(Department C. A.) 
MINNEAPOLIS - ~ - MINN. 


MONEY FOR CHURCH SOCIETIES 
PASTOR, BRING THIS TO YOUR WIFE’S ATTENTION 


AND LEADERS OF LADIES’ SOCIETIES 


Make from $50 to $200 a year by our new plan 
for your church society. No risk and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Full particulars upon request. 


THE NATIONAL CO., NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Clippings 


preachenrs by Rev. C. E. Ebersol. 


Typewriter for $5.00, Standard make; other 
y bargains if taken quickly. Write for further 
particulars. Rebuilt machines guaranteed. 
Supplies at lowest rates. 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
31 PARK ROW : : NEW YORK 


W 20,000 CHURCHES 


USE. THE 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL: = € 
COMMUNION SERVICE “ 


Noiseless, dust-proof, self-collecting, saves 4 


cost other services. Uses shallow glass—no 
tipping of head. Our SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFPzR makes purchase easy. Outfits on trial 
—state number of communicants. 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 15 Lima, Ohio 


FILED by a simple, expansible, practical 
Card and Envelope system devised for 
File fits in desk. Your 


notes and clippings instantly located by our Printed Book- 


Index to every possible subject. 
' NEWSPAPER CLIPPING CO. 


Write for free booklet. 
CENTRALIA, ILL. 


Y SIE 


For Christian Workers 
and Bible Lovers 


Inexpensive, helpful, interesting and 
instructive lessons bymail. Four courses. 
Each independent. 

Synthetic Bible Study 
Bible Doctrine 

Practical Christian Work 
Bible Chapter Summary 


Write for full information to 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. A9, 153-163 Institute Place, Chicago 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Conwell ‘eceives $3.50 to $5.00 


per minute for his lecture 
on “ACRES OF DIAMONDS” and his ser- 


mons are as good; and the Temple Review, 
Philadelphia, Pa. publishes them each week at 
$1.00 for a year. 


A MILE OF 
PENNIES 


Collecting a mile of pennies is a novel and successful way of 
increasing a church fund. Our device for holding one foot of 
pennies (16) tells its own story. Write for samples and prices 


‘HARRISON PRINTING & ADV. CO, 
ONION CITY, INDIANA 


Larger Church Attendance This Year 


How to interest more of his people in church work, how to save them from outside influences which take 


the crowd from the mid-week services and make church functions uninteresting—these are eternal 
problems confronting the minister of today. One solution of this problem is to make every phase of church work more interesting 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD Stereopticon Lantern Views 


“Draw the Crowd and Hold Its Interest’’ 


"THESE views educate and elevate as well as amuse. 
The range of subjects is almost unlimited—world 
travels, people and their costumes, visits to Bible Lands, 
separate groups on Bible topics, especially on the Inter- 
national Lessons, 1914. The views are arranged in sets, 
colored and plain, and the different scenes of any set are 
so closely connected in the idea of time and place, so 
S cacpes that one peer practically the same feeling 
of pleasure and acquires information just 
as if actually making a visit to some new She 
country or exploring new regions, etc. Ritiers nee Lone 
Manuscript complete by eminent author-  —S. S. Lesson, 
ity comes with every set of views. satel? 
Rental Plan Explained Upon Request, Catalogs, etc. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. H 12-14 West 37th Street, New York 


The Song Book For All Services 


PRAYER MeeTinGs |CONQUEST HYMNS 


REVIVAL SERVICES FILLS THE NEED 
OPEN AIR WORK FOR ALL THESE 


ONQUEST HYMNS will be liked by Your Congre- 
gation, because it contains the cream of the 
favorite hymns; by the 

Prayer Meeting Goers, because they will find in it all the 
old favorites for the devotional service; by the 

Sunday School, because it contains many bright singable 
songs—no rag-lime or two-steps—that may be sung 
over and over again without wearing them out; in 

Evangelistic Work, indoors and out, because it contains 
heart-searching solos and choruses written for re- 
vival effect. 

Send us the name of your Choir Leader or the Chairman of your 
Music Committee and 10c and we’ll send a sample copy that you 
may keep. 

Price 35 cents, in quantities of 100, $25.00, carriage paid. 


F. M. Barton Company 
Caxton Building - CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Finest Resort 
Hotel ‘in the World 
has been built at 
Sunset Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open all the year 
Absolutly Fireproof 


Mr. E. W. Grove, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has built at 
Asheville, N. C.. the finest 
resort hotel in the world 
—Grove Park Inn. Built 
by hand of the great 
boulders of Sunset Moun- 
tain, it is full of rest and 
comfort and wholesome- 
ness. The front lawn is 
the hundred-acre eighteen 
hole golf links of the Ashe- 
ville Country Club, and 
with it sixty acres belong- 
ing to the hotel. 


The purest water obtain- 
able is piped seventeen miles 
from the slopes of Mount 
Mitchell, over 6,000 feet alti- 
tude. 


Biltmore milk and cream ex- 
clusively, supplied from 200 reg- 
istered Jerseys on the estate of 

Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt. It is 
doubtful “if this famous dairy is 


- S equaled in the world. 
Five ‘ S 4 
hundred . : : “py : Peecoel hundred one-piece rugs were made 
h USS. , a ubusson, France. Seven hundred pieces 
dey St States KI ~ . A of furniture and over 600 lighting fixtures of 
at Grove Park inn solid copper made by hand by the Roycrofters, 


The plumbing material is the finest that has ever been placed in any hotel in the world. 
Bath-tubs and fixtures all solid porcelain. No pipes visible anywhere. No radiators to be 
seen—all placed in recesses under windows. No electric bulbs visible. 

The “Big Room,” or what some call the lobby, is 80 by 120 feet, and is probably the most 
unique public room in the country. Two great fireplaces in it will burn twelve-foot logs. 

For the golfers there are lockers and shower-bath rooms with a forty-foot swimming 
pool not excelled by the finest clubs in existence, and the players are less than 100 yards 
distant on the links. 

Situated amid the most inspiring mountain scenery, Grove Park Inn offers the finest 
combination of climate, comfort and happiness that we believe has ever been made possible, 

Especially available for northern guests in the Spring, Fall and Winter going and re- 
turning from farther southern resorts, or for an all Winter resort. Persons with any form 
of tubercular trouble will not be received at the Inn. . 


Rates—American Plan—$5.00 a day upward. Reached by the Southern Railway, 


GROVE PARK INN 


: : Asheville, N. C. 


Sunset Mountain : : : 
New York Booking Office, 1180 Broadway 
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THE PREACHER’S EVANGELISTIC LIBRARY | 


The Pastor His Own Evangelist 


Introduction by Preliminary Chapters by 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 
, \HE most practical evangelistic help that a pastor can get. Two 


weeks’ services planned and prepared—texts, suggestions, seed 

thoughts, illustrations. There is a special evangelist available 

for only one out of every 100 churches. This book makes you your 

own evangelist—it lays out your campaigns, gives plans for making 

them successful and provides suggestive material for your sermons. 
520 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


One Hundred Revival Sermons 
Soul Winning Sermons by the World’s Leaders 


Dy ie class that have been the means of salvation to thousands; 


the classics of evangelistic addresses; the most powerful and en- 
during expressions of the universal and eternal truth of the 
gospel—chosen for this volume under the advice and upon the recom- 
mendation of preachers who know their power. 
There is no volume of revival addresses that will stir to action more 
than this. 450 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


ONE HUNDRED [Ags ‘AnD PLANS 
WITH 1,200 THOUGHTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Special Introduction by 


REV. F. B. MEYER, B. A., LONDON 

HIS is the one prayer meeting book published which brings prac- 
tical and present help for the service which above all others meas- 
ures the spiritual life of the church. Methods, plans, suggestive 
thoughts, and striking illustrations for two years of weekly prayer meet- 
ings. Half the book would be worth the price but its helpfulness is 
beyond the measure of money. 540 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


CAoe MAIL THIS TODAY 


1. Any two of the books for $4.00 and F, M. BARTON CO. 2 
“Won by One,” by Lamb, free. 708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


2. The three books for $6.00 and “Won Please send me prepaid the books marked 
by One,” by Lamb, free. above in accordance with Offer No.......... 


I enclose $7....... as full (or initial) pay- 
EASY PAYMENTS ment. 
3. Any two of the books for $1.00 now and SiMe oe a te cutee isle ss nc oy crus o80 a nels 
1.00 per month for four months. 
AGIPME Ley cat ciiec: + « < schalrcam@eaiee <a p 


4, The three books for $2.00 now and $1.00 
per month for five months. DORDORIG cutee eee on eee aes cm rate eaters 
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EASTER ENVELOPES 
AND NOVELTIES 


For Individual Offerings Slot Offering 


Envelopes 


Size 2x3% Inche 


For the restoration of energy; 
f of mental and nervous | 


Thirty cents per hundred 
postpaid. White envelope = Fy, scholars to exhaustion; and to give one a i| 
solicit funds. Size 
334x5 &% inches, cov- 
ered slot, price $1.10 
z per hundred, post- 
page circular and samples, paid. White envel- 
: ope, pzinted in two 
envelopes, souvenirs, etc. colors. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


good appetite there is nothing so /jf 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s | 
Acid Phosphate. |, \\ 


(Non-A | 
\ Rumford Chemi cal Works, Provan: R.I, } 
\ \ ae Zs 


printed in two colors. 


Send 5c in stamps for 4- 


Copyright by Frans Hanfstaen 


"The Presence by A. E. Borthwick 


Coppergravure, size of plate 23 x15 inches, $6.00; with suitable frame $10.00 
Coppergravure, size of plate 10}x 6} inches, $1.50; with suitable frame 2.50 
Coppergravure, size of plate 6 x 3} inches, $ .50; with suitable frame 1.40 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGL, Fine Art Publishing House, 545 5th Ave., NEW YORK 
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THE PERILS OF THE CITY 
REY. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, M. A., D. D. 


Text: “In perils in the city.” 2 Cor. 11:26. 

What kind of perils? Paul’s emphasis is never 
on the merely physical side of things. He always 
touches lightly the physical side and lays weight 
on the moral and spiritual. It is always the upper 
aspect of things, the heavenly exposure, the 
divine relationship, which fascinates and rivets 
the mind. And in the phrase which I have just 
quoted, “ Perils in the city,’ I do not think we 
are right if we place the emphasis on the bodily 
perils which Paul had encountered in the course 
of his ministry. Of course, we know that his 
bodily perils had not been few. 


But there are perils far more contagious and 
disastrous than these. They are perils that lurk 
in the fashions of the city, in the moral atmos- 
phere, in the crushing pressure of majorities, in 
the sure downward gravitation of the common 
life. He had moved along all these, he felt their 
power and presence, and he had seen his fellow- 
laborers often fall before this insidious attack. 
He had known perils in a university town like 
Tarsus; he had known the perils of a cosmopoli- 
tan city like Corinth, he had felt the bewitch- 
ments of an alluring mecca like Ephesus, the 
home of magical arts and superstitution. All 
these the Apostle Paul had known, and he counted 
them as perils to the soul. In every city he had 
visited he had felt the extraordinary power of 
the mere weight of the urgency of the multitude, 
the oppressive force of solid tradition and the 
suction of the common life; and you can be per- 
fectly sure that, experiencing all these things, 
when he spoke of the perils of the city he has 
in mind the dangers which confront anybody 
who wants to be a disciple of the Lord. 


And so I want to engage your attention upon 
the perils of this city, as they affect young men 
and women, and how they can be avoided, or, 
better still, how they can be used to personal ad- 
vantage, how the presence of the perils can be 
used for the acquisition of a stalwart and mascu- 
line character. 

Now, I know perfectly well that individual 
temperament will always encounter congenial in- 
dividual peril. Every plant has its own pest. The 
destructives of the rose are not the destructives 
which assault the palm. Each temperament will 
attract its own foes, and the individual life will 
be subject to its own peculiar danger. You will 
have perils, I am perfectly sure. But despite the 
fact of individuality and temperament, the differ- 
ence in conditions and circumstances, I think there 
are some perils which are common to everybody 
here, and to all people in every age, and with 


these I wish to deal, because I think they are the 
womb of many more. 

My life has been a very varied one. Eight 
years were spent at college and university towns, 
including Edinburgh and Oxford. I have spent 
six years at one of the greatest and busiest sea- . 
ports in Great Britain, and sixteen years at a vast 
industrial center in the very middle of England. 
In Edinburg and in Oxford and in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and in Birmingham, and now in New 
York, I have met some very familiar perils, and 
I think they are common to all young people in 
all places, and they are fraught with magnetic 
and fascinating destruction. 


I. The first that I would name is this: It may 
be far away from where you would begin, but I 
feel I must begin here. One of the greatest of 
the modern perils in our city life is the neglect of 
the spiritual conception of life. I have just used 
a very unfortunate phrase, “the spiritual side, 
and I am glad I have named it because I want to 
withdraw it. Whenever we speak of the spiri- 
tual side of life we are certainly misguided and 
surely using a misnomer, because when you speak 
of the spiritual side of life it is a phrase which 
suggests that the spiritual is only a department 
of life, like a church is only one building in a 
street, or as the Bible is only one book in a lib- 
rary, or a gown is only one garment in a _ward- 
robe. But the spiritual is not a side of life, as 
though life were a square or many-sided thing, 
and one of the many sides given over to the 
spiritual. The spiritual is not a mere department 
in life. I do not think we should speak of the 
heart as a mere department in the physical life. 
It is so central, frontal and vital, related to every- 
thing. You would not speak of it as a side. The 
heart sends its life, its circulating flood, to every 
fibre in my being on every side, and is related to 
everything. The spiritual is not one side of a 
square, it is rather something which prevades 
everything, and sends its circulating medium into 
everything. The spiritual is more like a mold 
which determines the size and shape of every- 
thing. Even that is most inadequate, better still, 
the spiritual is the pattern in the loom, and you 
know, the pattern in a weaving loom determines 
the movements of every shuttle and the place of 
every thread. And when the spiritual is in the 
loom of the life the character of the pattern, it de- 
termines the movement of the shuttle in every 
action and the place of the thread in every web. 
It all depends on what we have in the loom. Sup- 
pose I have in my loom which determines my 
life a pattern like this: “I am a son of the holy 
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and almighty God.” Suppose that was in the 
loom, and the pattern in the loom governing 
every shuttle and determining every thread and 
every motion when I am earning my daily bread 
or weaving the gay garments of pleasure, the 
loom determining all the relationships in social 
and industrial intercourse. What a product my 
life would be! The loom having this pattern: “I 
am a child of the holy God,” and that determining 
everything. That would be something like a fair 
figure of the spiritual quantity of life. 

II. Then I will tell you of a peril that is im- 
mediately consequential upon the first: The ne- 
glect of the spiritual conception of life naturally 
leads to the erasure of God. It is the most won- 
derful of all wonderful things to me, if there be 
a God that man can wipe him out; that I can 
forget him, and yet it is one of the most obtrusive 
teachings in the Word of God. “My children 
have forgotten me.” And then when we turn to 
the New Testament we find: “God is not in all 
their thoughts.” In all their thoughts, in all the 
multitude of thoughts of the mind! The thoughts 
that crowd the mind like Broadway, or Wall 
street at the noon hour. The brain crowded with 
thinkings, and amid all those thinkings never 
God. “God is not in all his thoughts!” Wiped 
out! Forgotten! Well, I say, the pursuits of 
college and university life can act like a sponge 
on the young fellows, and all the divine can- be 
wiped off the slate of the mind. And in an in- 
dustrial and commercial city where men are busy 
making money, the industrial life can act like a 
sponge. God can be wiped out. Have you found 
that to be so? All through my life in cities I 
have found it easy to wipe out God: 


III. Now, if we drop the spiritual conception 
of life, and if God can be wiped out ot the mind, 
if we erase all that is transcendental, then every- 
thing else is apt to share in the belittlement. If 
we interfere with spiritual conception, we shall 
always surely degrade the moral currency. Do 
you get that? Whenever the spiritual is lost we 
remove the protection from our moral powers, 
and conscience itself is apt to be made to register 
perverse decisions. I remember that when the 
tubular railways in London, the underground rail- 
ways, were first made, some years ago, and the 
electrical connections came very near to Green- 
wich Observatory, the presence of the tubes be- 
gan to affect the atmosphere of the observatory, 
and the observatory had to be protected against 
these perverse and confusing currents that came 
and interfered with the delicate accuracy of its 
very exquisite instruments. There are currents 
in business, currents in social life, that pervert 
the observatory and render its indications un- 
true. And, therefore, you have got to surround 
the observatory with spiritual protections and 
spiritual defenses, in order that it may register 
the mind of God. I say, the man who takes the 
spiritual pattern out of his loom, and wipes God 
off his slate—well, I would not give much for that 
man’s character or honor, or for the chance of 
his preserving the real weight of the moral cur- 
fency, or even preserving the fine relationship of 
wedded and domestic life. When God goes out, 
the moral courage is debased. 

IV. Another peril is this: When the spiritual 
conception is lost, when the loom has lost its 
greatest pattern, when God is wiped out and the 
moral currency is debased, when morals become 


demoralized, we are apt to fall into the additional 
danger of the sacrilegious use of the body. The 
spiritual conception regards the body as a church. 
Whenever the Apostle Paul refers to the body 
under any figure, he refers to it under the figure 
of a church, every faculty and power a holy wor- 
shipper, and filled with the fragrance of the in- 
cense of praise, rising day and night. Think of 
anybody using his body as a temple. Why, there 
are a thousand things for which the elders would 
never allow the church to be used. Anybody can 
ride in a hackney coach, but I don’t think anyone 
can ride in the king’s coach. And yet we allow 
anybody to ride this body. Any devil of a lust 
can come along and ride it. We let it out as a 
hackney coach when it ought to be a king’s coach. 
If the spiritual conception be lost and God be 
wiped out, and, as I say, the currency debased, 
you will find the body will be used for any com- 
mon and vulgar purpose—for gluttony, inebriety, 
sensuality. Any passion can come and sit down 
at the table. It becomes the house of Belial in- 
stead of grace. 


I would urge you to regard the outstanding 
perils of city life—the casting out of the spiritual 
pattern, the forgetfulness of almighty God, the 
debasement of the moral currency and the de- 
gradation of the spiritual temple into a shop, 
a games-room, a restaurant or a sty. 


I should not care to mention the perils of the 
city, even perils like these, in the house of God, 
if I were not able to proclaim a full and ample 
defense against them. There have been men and 
women who have mastered their perils. Nay, 
they have used their perils as agents of the mas- 
tery of the higher life. There have been men 
and women who have met their foes and de- 
stroyed them, and grown rich by their very dan- 
ger. If you ask: “To attain this purpose of 
life, and avoid the perils, what shall I do?” I 
have nothing new to tell you. But the old is 
quite sufficient. 

1. The first thing I would advise is this: I 
would advise a definite positive surrender of the 
life to the Lord Jesus Christ. Everybody recog- 
nizes the power of a definite action. The inde- 
finite never reaches the mark. The vague, and 
the indefinite, and the reluctant, go for a little 
way, and then turn upon themselves. You make 
vague and indefinite resolves, and you will reach 
nowhere, because there is no positive impact, no 
definiteness of moral and spiritual power. [, 
therefore, offer this counsel: That the act of the 
surrender to Christ should be as definite and de- 
liberate as the signing of a big business contract, 
or as serious and momentous and precise as a 
wedding contract. I am urging surrender to the 
Sovereign will. And I would even go further. I 
would take a pen and I would sign away my life 
to Christ, and I would do it with the seriousness 
and purposefulness which will make it for all 
time, as though I had written it with my blood. 

2. And then in the second place, when I had 
made that great surrender by contract and de- 
cision, serious and vital as a marriage contract, 
I would counsel deliberate practice of the pre- 
sence of God. I know that it is a very familiar 
phrase, but it is a phrase that is exceedingly 
precious and very distinctive of all that is good. 
I say, at the university, at the college, in the city, 
in the street, practice the presence of Prac- 
tice it. How shall you practice it? You must 
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practice it first of all by the use of imagination. 
The power, the faculty of imagination is a 
divinely given power to aid us in realizing a pre- 
sence that we may easily forget. Many times I 
have imagined tne presence of God while going 
down a country lane, or I have imagined him by 
some fascinating waterfall, or on the uplands 
among the heather. And I have sometimes im- 
agined what he thought about this kind of thing 
and that kind of thing and how his thoughts 
would have addressed themselves to those parti- 
cular problems of our own time. The truest of 
all purposes to which we can put the imagination 
is to use it in seeking to realize the presence of 
Christ. Practice the presence by imagination and 
practice the presence by adoration. And when 
you feel he is near, when you talk to him and 
imagine him, then renew your marriage vow, re- 
new your consecration. Bow down to him in 
obeisance. Revive your vow with an act of fresh 
homage, and let your will repeat its fealty. Prac- 
tice the presence by imagination, by adoration and 
by obedience when you know the Lord is near. 

And when you have renewed your homage then, 
knowing his will about anything, do it. 

3. I think you must do more than that. I 
think you must associate with the Saviour’s 
friends. That is surely a most reasonable thing, 
a most reasonable procedure for those who wish 
to be defended against the perils of the city. You 
may find such friends in your own circle; you 
may find them in the church, That is what the 
church was intended to be. All around the world 
she would be a sort of clearing house for friends, 
where everybody could meet friends, and where 


the lonely and forlorn could be made at home 
again. You may find them in the church, in the 
Y.M.C.A., in the Y.W.C.A., friends who have 
made the same surrender that I am just commend- 
ing to you, and who have enlisted in the army of 
the same Lord, and when you come into fellow- 
ship with a Christian friend you will find your 
own faith is confirmed. 

I wish I had the time to show you how the 
Apostle Paul appreciates his friends. And, speak- 
ing for myself, outside my own home, the incom- 
parable treasures of my life have been friends 
who have themselves been intimate kinsmen of 
Christ. I have found them all my life to be 
mountain springs at which I have drunk with 
ceaseless refreshment and inspiration. You must 
join the Lord’s friends. 

4. And then one other thing: You must en- 
gage to enlarge the circle of the Lord’s friends. 
If any man wishes to be a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, it must be his mission to increase 
the fellowship of those in discipleship of the 
Lord. Whenever a knight of King Jesus’ table 
goes out to make new friends, while he is out 
on the mission he himself becomes secure against 
the perils. A great mission always makes the 
soul immune. There is no antiseptic like duty, 
no security like service. Lives that are stowed 
away in indolence are exposed to every danger 
by the way, but when we go out to increase the 
Saviour’s friends and come back to the King’s 
table with a new friend, I say that our very 
ministry has a reactive influence upon our own 
souls, and we glow with the vigor of splendid 
health. 


EXPLORATION OF ABYDOS 


Wallace N. Stearns, one of America’s Vice-Presidents, Egypt Exploration Fund 


(Seti I., the famous Pharaoh of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, built a temple for the worship of 
Osiris, known as the “ Great Temple of Abydos.” 
Osiris was the beneficent deity, the “good god,” 
as his brother and enemy. Set, or Typhon as he 
was called by the Greeks, was the personification 
of the evil forces of the world. Osiris fell a 
victim to the intrigues of Set, and afterwards be- 
came the judge of the dead. He is worshiped as 
the god of the future life. Abydos was believed 
to have been his burial place. The Great Temple 
of Abydos, built by Seti 1, was completed by 
Rameses II., who also added a smaller temple. 
Rameses’ son, Merenptah or Meneptah, added 
again to the temple of Seti the Hypogeum, or 
underground chambers, for the celebration of the 
Osiris mysteries. 

Rameses II. is best known to us _as_ the 
“Pharaoh of the Oppression” of the Hebrews, 
and Merenptah is the “Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus.”—Editor.) 


West of the Nile some thirty miles from 
Thebes, and about three hundred and fifty miles 
south of Cairo, lies the ancient site of Abydos. 
For milleniums the scene of human activity— 
today, the locality is one vast necropolis. Here 
and there a weathered and half-ruined structure 
remains to add by its very ruin to the general 
desolation. Depressions and elevations roll out 
to the cliffs; beyond is the interminable desert. 


Abydos has a notable site. From Thebes the 
river bends in a great horseshoe, and at about 
this point swings round to resume its northerly 
course. Seven miles from the river the culti- 
vated land stops abruptly and a bay of sand 
sweeps westward to the Libyan hills, boundary 
of the Egyptian world. On the edge of this bay 
stands the temples, and beyond the temples is 
the vastest cemetery of tombs from the first 
dynasty to Roman times. In the foreground is 
a fort dating from the second dynasty. Heaps 
of broken pottery lead to the Royal Tombs of 
Om el-Gaab, a low spur of the hills two miles 
back. 

In selecting the site of ancient Abydos for 
excavation, the Egypt Exploration und has de- 
termined on a site rich in history and already 
productive of interesting and valuable finds. 
Here we are able to trace the recovery of a se- 
quacious record from paleolithic man down to 
the beginnings of the Greek supremacy, from 
which last-named and still later periods ma- 
terials are abundant. Piled up in strata from 
six inches to a foot thick, is a series of towns. 
As early as the fourth and perhaps before the 
first dynasty an ancient temple to Osiris stood 
here on the edge of the desert. Here succeed- 
ing dynasties built and rebuilt until the thirtieth, 
cir. 332, B.C. 

The history of the recovery of Abydos is one 
of phenomenal progress in our knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptians. Each season’s work of the 
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spade has taken us back further centuries into 
remote antiquity. On the borderland, between 
myth and fact, once stood Menes, half man, half 
divine. In the light of the Abydos records he 
now becomes a historical figure, behind him a 
series of kings whose names are still matters 
of conjecture, 


But there are graves older than these: pre- 
historic, or predynastic, tombs, shallow pits, not 
more than six feet in depth, square or oval in 
shape. There is no mummification. The bodies 
generally lie on the left side, in contracted, “em- 
bryonic” position, the knees bent up against the 
chest, the hands clasping the knees or held be- 
fore the face, About the dead men are placed 
jars of divers sizes and shapes, and originally 
filled with food. This was neolithic man, a 
skilled potter, hunting with bow and arrows, 
using instruments of flint, and ornaments of 
flint, of bone, and of ivory. Palettes of slate, 
shaped as cakes or loaves, fishes or birds, even 
as hippopotami, are found. Another notable 
feature, too, is the fact that whereas previous 
finds cover the first three dynasties, the finds at 
Abydos continue down into the fourth, and in- 
clude contemporaries of the pyramid-builders at 
Gizeh. This primitive people, thinks Naville, are 
the Anu, Hamites of North and East Africa. 
Scattered over the plains are older and _ still 
cruder flints, survivals of a race that held the 
land before geologic changes left Egypt rain- 
less and bare of soil and vegetation. Another 
and significant cemetery is one found in the sea- 
son of 1910-11, a vast necropolis of dogs, Do- 
mestic animals mark a degree of civilization, and 
it is now the task of expert zoologists to bring 
new light on Egyptian origins. 


On the edge of the desert, on a low mound 
not more than a hundred yards from cultivated 
ground, stand kilns containing rows of jars 
ranged north and south. The individual jars, 
now somewhat worn down at the top, are about 
fifty centimeters high by as many broad. Ar- 
ranged in double rows to save space, the finest 
instance showed nineteen jars in one row and 
eighteen in the other. The enclosing wall ap- 
parently had been constructed from an older 
kiln, and through holes in these walls the fires 
were stoked in the interstices between the jars, 
the fuel being, probably, rushes and small sticks. 
There were traces, also, of a_ roof, Closely 
wedged into the bottom of each jar was a pot- 
tery bowl, 


These kilns had previously been considered pot- 
tery kilns. The mystery now seems cleared up. 
The kiln is not constructed for sufficient heat 
for firing or glazing, and why were shallow 
dishes placed in the larger jars, if such were the 
purpose? The porous character of the jars fur- 
ther precludes their use for brewing, or for hold- 
ing liquids, The explanation now seems to have 
come out. Scattered through the sand that 
filled these jars were what on microscopic ex- 
amination proved to be grains of wheat or rye. 
The shallow dishes in the jars prevented scorch- 
ing or burning the bottom of the jar. These 
kilns were for roasting or parching grain. This 
custom of parching the grain for grinding pre- 
paratory to use still holds among the natives 
about Abydos, especially after the old crop is 
gone and before the new is ripe. This is to fit 
the grain for grinding. It is practised among 


primitive peoples, and held also with the He- 
brews. 


These finds occur in and near settlements of 
the predynastic period, as Abydos, Mahasna, and 
Ballas. Quibell found such fire-bars in the wall- 
lining of a predynastic tomb. This conclusion is 
warranted, further, by the style of the pottery. 
The kilns belong to a predynastic civilization. 


The season of 1910-11 brought to light in- 
valuable evidence. Hitherto our knowledge of 
the predynastic has come from burials only, But 
now a predynastic settlement has been discovered. 
Underneath its covering of wind-blown sand 
there was found a thick dark layer of sand mix- 
ed with burnt wood, potsherds, animal bones, and 
remains of decaying animal matter. Two large 
hearths attract attention, each about twenty feet 
in diameter. The absence of traces of durable 
structures suggests the character of the settle- 
ment. Abundant flints and tools—awls, scrapers, 
saws, arrow-heads—attest the industry of these 
early peoples. The clay impressions on a cylin- 
der seal show four animals, one possibly an 
elephant. Meat and grain were the food. A 
single copper chisel affords valuable suggestion. 
Possibly the squatters moved away when the 
place became too foul. That these aborigines 
were meat eaters is shown by the number of bones, 
many of them cracked to extract the marrow. It 
was a colony of the common people, hence their 
humble dwellings have disappeared, 

Interest now centers at the great underground 
temple of Merenptah, leading apparently to the 
famous temple of Seti I., that great Mecca for 
tourists. Great names have been connected with 
work at this point—Petrie, Naville, and others 
well worthy of mention. Abydos 1s unique. Be- 
sides its great antiquity, the place was famous 
for the worship of Osiris. Jt was, doubtless, at 
a very early date the site of a sanctuary of Osiris, 
The dog cemetery discovered here points back 
to Osiris-worship under the name Upuatu (Apu- 
atu). From the time of Strabo we have had 
accounts of the great buildings on this spot. Here 
is one of the great tap-roots striking deep down 
into Egypt's life and thought. 

The objective of the present campaign is the 
subterranean passage-way behind and within the 
enclosure of Seti’s temple. In the excavating of 
this unique monument deep problems in engineer- 
ing and architecture are involved. The work is 
dangerous the progress slow. Dr. Naville and 
his efficient staff have not only had to push their 
way through the huge tips of earlier excavators, 
but before attacking the building itself, 40 feet 
below the surface, to bring the sand to an angle 
of rest over a widely extended area, Even so, 
the workmen in the depths are hampered by con- 
tinual rivulets of sand running down the sides, 
while every high wind brings down half a ton 
of sand and stone in one fall, jeopardizing life 
and limb of the unfortunate fellahin blocking 
the way. 

The nature of the desert is hard marl, called 
gebel, commencing two or four feet below the 
loose, wind-blown sand. The gebel is so firm 
and compact that it can be cut like rock, The 
ancient builder took advantage of this fact. The 
Osireion, so far as excavated, reveals a_ great 
hall 34 feet long, 15 feet wide, 17 feet high; a 
sloping passage, once roofed with great blocks of 
limestone, The roofing stones were quarried 
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away by the Romans. Only one cracked lintel 
remains over the sloping passage leading from 
the grand hall to the chamber where the work 
halts. Here interest deepens. The character of 
the building changes to the massive type of a 
far earlier dynasty than the time of Merenptah, 
whose ever-present cartouche, in hall and pas- 
sage, would proclaim him the builder. 

The passage so richly sculptured by Merenp- 
tah suddenly ended with wide openings to cham- 
bers on either side, and in front, in line with the 
passage, a doorway with a huge monolithic lin- 
tel 15 feet long, was reached at the close of the 
season in 1912. It was soon discovered that 
behind the lintel were two others of the same 
length and thickness, and that the whole was a 
door in a stone wall 12 feet thick, built of enor- 
mous blocks of sandstone and red quartzite. 


Dr. Naville felt that beyond this doorway lay 
the key to the mystery of the strange structure. 
Public interest in the solution of the many ques- 
tions raised was active, both here and in England. 
The beginning of the past season was eagerly 
awaited by those wishing to share, by subscrip- 
tion, with Dr. Navilleas director, in the honor of 
solving the enigma. It was recalled that Abydos 
was a particularly sacred spot. The head of the 
god Osiris was said to be buried there in the 
Temple of Osiris. Could this be that building? 
What was the purpose of this huge construction, 
the roof of which was sand over monolithic blocks 
of ceiling? Can this edifice be a memorial tomb 
for Merenptah, who we know was buried with 
the royal dead at Thebes? At present no such 
building as this is known in Egypt. It raises 
questions which will only be answered by the 
spade. It is the hope and the purpose of the 
Fund to supply the answer this season. It will 
only be possible, however, by the generous co- 
operation of every Nile tourist who loves Aby- 
dos; by the practical, as well as theoretical in- 
terest of architects and engineers in sending sub- 
scriptions that will help Dr. Naville and his staff 
to determine the methods employed by these 
craftsmen of the XIXth dynasty, cir. 1300 B.C. 
A still greater claim to public attention is now 
found to centre around this problematical sanctu- 
ary that has become of scientific as well as of 
historical and religious interest. 

Reaching the portal of the deeply buried cham- 
ber, Dr. Naville was confronted by, and had 
nearly reached the foot of, a high mound which 
separated the Osireion from the Temple of Seti. 
lt was formed by the rubbish from Mariette’s 
excavation, when he cleared the Temple of Seti 
[. This mound rested above the unexcavated sec- 
tion of the Osireion and leaned against Seti’s 
enclosure wall. Progress ceased until the 80,000 
cubic feet of that mountainous debris was gone. 
Never has the Department of Antiquities more 
generously cooperated with excavators. The 
Department roofed the sloping passage, placed 
the work under government protection, and do- 
nating one-third cost with England and America, 
removed during this past summer the obstructing 
mound down to desert sand. With the sand the 
real excavation now begins. The Osireion is 
drawn on an immemorial, unifying axis of tombs 
and temples at Abydos. Upon this common axis 
are the distant first dynasty Royal Tombs, and 
the Temple of Seti, a few hundred feet away, 
a span of 3,000 years of sacred building. There 


may be a structural relation between the Osire- 
ion and the Temple of Seti here on this axis. 

Seti I. selected a stretch of desert sand be- 
hind the town of Abydos for the site of his tem- 
ple; this building, unlike all other Egyptian temp- 
les, has an annex on the east side. All who have 
studied the building have come to the conclusion 
that the chambers forming this wing were origin- 
ally intended to be built on to the south end of 
the axial line. By the removal of the huge rub- 
bish mound at the rear of the temple, a_ trial 
trench showed there is no rock here, and indeed, 
none within a mile of the spot. Strabo refers to 
a spring which rising here in the sand discharged 
itself into a small channel and so finally joined 
the Nile. The reason, then, for the turning aside 
of the back rooms of the temple proves to be a 
practical change of plan by the king’s royal archi- 
tects for a very practical reason. The builders 
found -they were approaching moist, unstable 
sand, upon which the foundations could never 
rest secure, and they were forced to abandon all 
hope of building in this direction. Owing to the 
delay thus caused, the temple was many years in 
process of building and was still unfinished at 
the death of Seti. It was completed in an in- 
ferior manner by his son Rameses II. 

In March, 1912, “telltales’ were placed over a 
portion of the cracks then observed in the tem- 
ple walls. By October none of these had enlarg- 
ed. The infiltration level is so far below the 
foundation bed of the temple—about 8.50 metres 
—that there is no chance of the bases of the 
columns being affected. But the chief point of 
interest is that there has been an axial subsidence 
which has had various results, seriously disturb- 
ing the building and all its features. Many 
stones in the longitudinal walls of the two courts 
have cracked transversely. The lintels of the 
doors are cracked; their jambs, which consist 
each of one stone, laid against the base of its 
natural bed, have in many cases had their lower 
corners sheared off. This shearing is the result 
of compression combined with a lateral pressure 
exerted by the walls sliding against the jambs 
towards the centre of the court. The main lintels 
of the hypostyle hall have suffered in many cases, 
owing to unequal settlement of the points of sup- 
port; this unequal settlement brought about the 
shearing through of the lintels at the point where 
they butted over the columns. The movement 
has now ceased. The question is, What caused 
this subsidence? Since this condition is not due 
to infiltration, the explanation may be found to 
be the falling in of a subterranean crypt below 
the main floor. Such a crypt should be the ter- 
mination of the long passage connecting the Seti 
temple with the Osireion, 200 feet distant along 
the common axis. 

The Osireion excavation fund requires $10,000 
from America. Dr. Naville regards the present 
excavation the crown of his life’s work, and re- 
signs from active field work at this season’s close. 
All who wish to honor this great scholar are in- 
vited to share in restoring the Osireion to Abydos. 


(Continued from page 268.) 
dred and eighty-two houses have been closed 
and only 342 inmates remain. 

It was found that vice in Pittsburgh costs 
every member of the community $50 a year. 
The total cost per year of medical treatment 
of diseases is estimated at $20,000,000. 
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PREPARING FOR THE REVIVAL OR 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 


The Revival or Special Service for renewing 
spiritual life of old and and inducing others to 
follow Christ, is too often the result of chance 
or circumstance. 

After Christmas festivities is usually consid- 
ered the time to begin thinking about these 
meetings, or about securing an evangelist. 

It receives about as much attention or fore- 
thought from the members as does the annual 
picnic, and I fear not as much enthusiasm. 

This results in these meetings being forced 
into the activities of the church instead of 
coming into them naturally. The work of the 
church during the whole year might very well 
center about, or be arranged with reference 
to this work. Unless it is, the churches will 
continue to lose membership. 

If you have not done so, begin planning now. 
Call all the officials of all societies together, 
and get them to unite ona plan. Consult them 
as to the wisdom of calling an evangelist. 
They may prefer to do the work themselves— 
the pastor making the addresses or exposi- 
tions. 

The recent Methodist General Conference 
advised strongly that the pastor should do his 
own evangelistic work, and the Methodist pub- 
lishing house has ordered an edition of “THE 
PASTOR HIS OWN EVANGELIST.” 

This book is almost a necessity to the pastor 
who does this special work in his church. The 
methods in this book for producing and secur- 
ing results are worth the price alone. 

But in addition to the Methods the book 
contains more material, Texts, Themes, Illus- 
trations, etc., than any two books ever pub- 
lished on this subject. The introductory chap- 
ters are by Chas. L. Goodell, who receives up- 
wards of 200 members each year as the result 
of revival services which he conducts in his 
New York City church. 

“ONE HUNDRED REVIVAL SERMONS.” 


Several years ago with the help of men like 
Conwell, Chapman, Pierson, I selected “One 
Hundred Revival Sermons.” They are from 
mighty preachers of all ages, Chrysostom, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Savonarola, Luther and down to 
D. L. Moody and Chapman. After reading 
one of Savonarola’s fiery appeals, a pastor is 
encouraged to warn and entreat as did the 
famous Florentine. 

If I knew of two better helps to the pastor 
in conducting his own special services I would 
recommend them. 


F, M. Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Send me “The Pastor His Own Evangel- 
ist,” or “100 Revival Sermons,” and I will remit 
$2 within 10 days of receipt of same. 

2. Send both books and I will remit $4 within 
10 days. Or send both books for $1 enclosed 
and I agree to remit $1 per month for 4 months. 

8. Send The Expositor one year, and one book 
for $1 and $1 per month for 4 months. 

Or send The Expositor one year, and both 
books for $1 enclosed, and $1 per month for 6 
months, 
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Announcement to Purchasers ‘of the 
15,000 of our ‘‘Levers for Lifting 
Your Church” Books 


“Great Texts and Their Treatment” is the 
fifth of the series of the most successful and 
practical books published for preachers, viz.: 


“The Pastor his Own Evangelist.” 

“One Hundred Revival Sermons.” 

“One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and 
Plans.” 

“One Thousand Thoughts for Memorial Ad- 
dresses.” 


Those who have purchased these books will 
want the fifth volume. 


There is no book like this. 


First—It gives the text and topic. 

Second—It tells Low two or more preachers 
of ability have treated this text. From these 
suggestions you may develop treatment of 
your own. 


Third—Several illustrations bearing  di- 
rectly on the text and topic are given. You 
may use only two or three, and others may 
remind you of experiences of your own, which 
are always more effective. However, personal 
experiences of interest are limited. 


Here is a volume of the choicest material of 
up-to-date incident and comment, which is in- 
spiring to any preacher. 

Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 

These texts might be termed the heart of 
the Bible, and cover the vital subjects of the 
Book, but they have been indexed with a view 
to use for Special Days and Occasions. 

New Year, Easter, Pentecest, Children’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanks- 
giving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, De- 
cision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, 
Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 

To preachers who are always on the alert 
for striking illustrations that will illuminate 
and drive home some thought, this yolume will 
be most welcome. 

A Spartan soldier once complained that his 
sword was not long enough. “Add a step to 
your sword,” was the general’s command. 


Often when plain statement of facts, and ap- ~ 


peal is not reaching your hearers, add a step 
to your sword by dramatizing your thought 
and purpose with some illustration that will 
not only compel attention, but will convince 
and move the consciences and wills. 


; Price $2.50 after publication. Sign follow- 
ing coupon and save 50 cents. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, Cleveland, O. 


Please send me, when published, one copy 
of “Great Texts and Their Treatment.” I will 
remit $2.00 within 10 days of receipt of book. 


Name .. 


Addresg nc W. csaedas nwves us see 


Denomination 
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_ FORCES FOR GOOD AND EVIL IN AMERICA 
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The Saloon---The Greatest Force for Evil 


Two governors, at the Anti-Saloon League 
Convention in Columbus, raised a shout of 
triumph over the advances their states had 
been making since they had driven the sa- 
loons out of their borders. They were well- 
satisfied that their corners of the earth were 
growing better, if not best! Gov. George H. 
Hodges of Kansas said: 


“At our spring elections nearly every city 
in Kansas elected law enforcement mayor, in 
‘Topeka as well as in smaller places. In the 
southeast, in the coal mining districts whose 
population is principally from southern Europe, 
we have nine-tenths of the mayors elected 
upon dry platforms. With the aid of the Webb 
law we have practically eradicated the illicit 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. The violation 
of liquor laws is as infrequent as the violation 
of any of our misdemeanor laws. . : 

“In Kansas City, Kansas, when the joints 
were closed, the business man were up in 
arms; they thought that the enforcement of 
law would drive trade across the line into 
Missouri wet territory, and while we were 
embarrassed temporarily, a reaction took place 
and the city grew by leaps and bounds. New 
business houses, bigger and better stores, 
great high schools, public ownership of a great 
water plant and electric light plant. Bank de- 
posits increased a hundred fold, clearing house 
receipts took a decided advance and, best of 
all, working men bought homes on the install- 
ment plan, and the wages that traveled via the 
jointists’ route now go into the savings banks 
to meet the monthly obligation for the home 
and its furnishings. Today Kansas City has a 
far greater percentage of working men who 
own their own homes than any other city of 
like size in the United States. Prohibition is 
a fact, not a theory in Kansas, and our won- 
derful prosperity explodes the “necessary evil” 
ideas. . A 

“A terrific fight was waged in the primaries 
last year by the Resubmissionists. It was led 
by the mayor of our capital city, a courageous, 
‘clean man, whom I understand to be prac- 
tically a teetotaler, and yet they polled but 
twenty thousand votes, the entire wet votes of 
the state irrespective of political affiliation. 
We had three hundred and fifty thousand 
male voters in Kansas last year, and as the 
next election will welcome women voters to 
our ranks, I cannot conceive that there will 
ever again be an attempt made to re-submit 
the liquor question. I doubt whether any 
man from any party will ever again be a can- 
didate for any office on a resubmission plat- 
irq Oa ae 

“The original prohibition amendment ex- 
cepted mechanical, scientific, and medicinal 
uses and permitted alcohol to be sold for these 
purposes, but now there is no exceptions. The 
medical profession does not prescribe it nor 
are our druggists permitted to compound a 


prescription that contains alcohol. Prohibi- 
tion prohibits in Kansas. In stopping the 
druggists from compounding prescriptions 
containing alcohol we removed from the gov- 
ernment all moral rights to issue revenue 
stamps on Kansas soil. For the first four 
months of this fiscal year, there were only 305 
revenue stamps issued in Kansas and a large 
percentage of these were taken out by our 
best druggists to guard against any seeming 
violation of the federal statutes when they sell 
patent medicines whose compounding includes 
alcohol or spirituous liquors. 

“Usually a saloon is political headquarters, 
but as we have no saloons in Kansas, they 
now use school houses and oft times churches 
for the same purpose. . . The geography 
of years ago pictured Kansas as the great 
American desert. Hardly a desert now with 
thirty-four million acres in cultivation! Very 
little indigence in Kansas with an average of 
$132 on deposit in our banks for every person 
in the state. We have three billion dollars 
worth of property on the tax roll, assessed on 
not to exceed 70% of the actual cash value of 
our resources. This only makes our citizens 
pay taxes on $1,765 each, a little over $100 
more than they paid on a year ago. even 
though this was the worst drouth season in 
our history. Our agriculturists, after using 
all the butter, eggs and poultry they need, sold 
$22,000,000 worth of butter, eggs and poultry 
last year, $7,000,000 more than this govern- 
ment paid for about a third of these United 
States, the Louisiana purchase. Our farmers 
have decreased their recorded indebtedness 
from 55% to 45% in the past ten years. At 
the same time they have boosted the home 
owned securities from 13 million to 67 mil- 
lions of dollars... . 

“The death rate in Kansas is only 10 to every 
1,000 inhabitants and we feel assured the 
abstinence from liquor gives that low rate of 
mortality. While the same abstinence con- 
tributes to about thirty-five thousand healthy, 
newly born Kansans every twelve months. 
Every year our state creates a new wealth; 
last year a new wealth of two million dollars 
a day was the record. Only $1.25 was spent 
on an average by each person for intoxicating 
liquors during the year, while one of our sis- 
ter states spends $28 for the same purpose. 
We spent 13% million dollars last year to _ 
school 415,000 scholars; that kept 15,000 teach- 
ers busy for about nine months. The salaries 
of the men teachers in our public schools have 
increased from $44 to $80.50 a month in the 
past ten years, while the salary of the women 
teachers has doubled. All of the weak school 
districts have state aid and we have no schools 
which have less than a seven month term. 

“TIliterates are less than any state in the 
Union. We have an endowment fund for the 
common schools of 9% million dollars. With 
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a population of 1,690,000 we had an enroll- 
ment of 9,600 students in our state universi- 
ties, and 7,500 in our denominational schools. 
Six thousand students attended our State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural College last year. 
We have only 724 inmates in our state peni- 
tentiary, and only 214 boys in our state re- 
formatory and a majority of the inmates of 
both penal institutions were transients in our 
state when they committed their crime. In 
our state reformatory we have only 84 Kansas 
boys, and in our Kansas penitentiary we have 
but 152 native Kansans. 

“Eighteen counties have no poor farms, Bar- 
ton county, having no use for its poor farm, 
turns it into an asset by renting it. Twenty- 
nine counties have no inmates in their poor 
farms. We had only 625 paupers in the state 
last year and they are taken care of in the 
poor houses of 76 counties. 

“Kansas has only one insane person to every 
560 inhabitants, while New York has a pro- 
portion of one to every 276. There must be a 
reason for this, and there is, it is in the limited 
use of alcohol by our citizens. Our scientific 
gentlemen report six kinds of alcoholic insan- 
ity. The commitments in New York for 1909 
showed 31%, Massachusetts 30%, due to ex- 
cessive use of alcohol, while in Prohibition 
Kansas for six years ending July 25, 1912, our 
admissions showed only 5% due to alcoholic 
troubles. 

“In the states mentioned 1-3 of the insanity 
is due to alcohol, while in Kansas only 1-20 
is due to the same cause. These statistics are 


important and show the value of strict prohi- 
Dition = hyn. Y 

“Prohibition prohibits in Kansas. We have 
penalties and we invoke them. The second 
time a man is convicted of selling liquor he is 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

“You have but to come to Kansas to see the 
cheering effects of prohibition, no saloons, but 
happy homes, contented people, no sweatshops, 
no child labor, but fine schools, churches, and 
good roads. Practically no state indebtedness, 
and a visible increase of state wealth every 
twelve months that runs into the millions. We 
boast of no millionaires though we have bil- 
lions of wealth, but a cleanly earned wealth 
more equitably distributed than the wealth of 
any other state. 

“Something out of the common run of affairs 
has given us a 15% increase in our population 
in the past few years, while older, middle 
western states have practically stood still. 
We balance 2,900 prosperous, self-supporting 
citizens against every one pauper in our state. 
The proportion of only one feeble minded per- 
son to every 3,000. self-possessed Kansas, 
gives our state a reputation for rare intelli- 
gence. 

“Some object to federal enactment, basing 
their opinion upon states’ rights. The same 
objection was offered when the problem of 
slavery was being solved. The proposition 
that national prohibition is contrary to the 
whole spirit of our government sounds like 
the slavery arguments of seventy-five years 
ago.” 


The Evil Abolished in North Dakota 


Gov. L. B. Hanna, of North Dakota, told 
of conditions in his state. He said: 

“North Dakota is a very large producer of 
small grains, such as wheat, oats, barley and 
flax. A farmer, with machinery, may seed a 
large acreage of land, but when it comes to 
harvesting and threshing, he must have a 
large amount of day labor to care for the har- 
vest. The consequence is that men come 
in by the thousands every year for the pur- 
pose of working in the harvest fields and dur- 
ing threshing. Wages are good and the men 
find plenty of employment. When we had 
open saloons, whenever a rain came on and 
stopped the harvest or threshing for a day 
or so, the men would leave the farms and 
congregate in the towns, in the saloons, and 
would get drunk. When the weather cleared 
up the farmer found that a large percentage 
of his men were unfit for labor. Now, since 
the open saloons have gone, the men are much 
‘easier to get along with, they save their mon- 
ey, do their work better and the farmers are 
saved from a very heavy loss. 


“In August we had in our state penitentiary 
172 men and three women; not a very large 
number when you consider that we have over 
600,000 people. That would be about one man 
to every 2,500 of our population, but over 50 
per cent of the men in our state penitentiary 
are men who came into our commonwealth 
during harvest and threshing. We find that 
there is there only one resident of the state for 


every 7.000 of our population. Then of those 
who are in the penitentiary over 50 per cent of 
them are there for the infraction of the pro- 
hibition law or for crimes committed while 
under the influence of liquor. 

“We have practically no poorhouses in the 
state. Out of 50 countries 44 of them have 
none at all, and in the other six the poor- 
houses are really more what might be called 
country hospitals, where some sick old peo- 
ple are cared for.” 


PROGRESS. 


One good sign is the rapidity with which 
the cause of local option is gaining ground. 
Another is the way) business corporations of 
every sort are refusing to give work to men 
who drink, or to retain those who develop 
the habit. Another is the way legal prohibi- 
tion is gaining friends and territory. Seventy- 
one per cent of the area of the United States 
is already “dry” territory and only twenty- 
nine per cent “wet” territory, and one-half of 
all the people live in the “dry” territory. 


In the United States nine states are under 
prohibition laws, and as many more are nearly 
in the prohibition column and probably soon 
will be. The nine prohibition states have a 
population of over twelve millions. As we 
have said, including country and city local op- 
tion victories, half our people live in dry ter- 
ritory. 
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THE COSTLIEST PRODUCT OF OUR COUNTRY 
E. S. COMBS, SPRINGFIELD 


There are many costly productions in this 
country of ours today, such as food, fuel, 
clothing, luxuries, gold and silver, But the 
costliest product that we are making today as 
a nation is the Drunkard. He costs more 
than the Panama canal, more than our navy, 
wars, floods or fires. In actual numbers the 
saloons of our country graduate, and turn out 
upon our streets 600,000 drunkards every year. 
Of this number 100,000 are boys between 16 
and 20 years old. Today there are 1,000,000 
drunkards in the U. S., of whom 166,666 are 
boys. 


Fifty per cent of the men wounded in bat- 
tle die. The other 50 per cent have their lives 
shortened from 10 to 20 years. There are 
5,000,000 heavy drinkers in the United States 
today, mortally wounded. There are 20,000,000 
tipplers, seriously wounded. More than have 
been wounded in all the battles of the world 
since the dawn of history. They are 
wounded in such a way as to be unfit for the 
responsibilities of fathers, teachers, doctors or 
lawyers. 


The drunkard is the costliest product from a 
financial standpoint, that our country produces 
today. It costs $1,250,000 for liquor to pro- 
duce this great annual crop of 600,000 drunk- 
ards to say nothing of the indirect cost, 
through sickness, lost earning capacity of 300,- 
000 who die a premature death, and the 600,- 
000 drunkards who by being made drunkards 
become a liability instead of an asset. Indi- 
rectly the drunkard-making business produces 
70% of the poverty, including the making of 
1,250,000 orphans each year, It ruins thou- 
sands of homes by causing 75% of the 130 
divorces that are granted in our courts every 
day. It causes 50 per cent of the epilepsy, 50 
per cent of the insanity, and 85 per cent of the 
crime. 


The drunkard-making business is expensive, 
not only because it costs money and _ life, 
but because it incapitates for service. Who 
wants the drunkard? The banker, the mer- 
chant, the railroad, the saloon keeper (for a 
bar tender) do not want him. Who does? 
Young ladies do not want him for a husband, 
yet many of them get him and he proves not 
only to be very undesirable, but very costly. 


Who pays the bills for this, the costliest 
product of our country? The train bearers of 
King Alcohol. These are composed of the 
drunkards and tipplers. They pay for it by 
suffering and woes of intemperance. Then 
that vast army of poverty, made up largely of 
women and children—who can paint a _pic- 
ture of what it costs these poor sufferers? A 
Dore? no, he could not do it. No canvas could 
contain it, no words could describe it. 


Then there is that vast army of folly, made 
up of the youth of our land, who think it wise 
to rush in, where angels fear to go, and do 
what the saints of God would not dare do. So 
thousands of them are not only bearing the 


expensive robes of King Alcohol, but are pay- 
ing the costly bills, with position, freedom, 
character, health and soul. Did you see that 
vast army of criminals pass by? They are 
criminals because of drink, and many of them 
are in prison, all helping to pay the bills, and 
oh! at what a sacrifice! Then last of all, but 
not the least in this great armv of servers is 
Death, contributing to the payment of this 
awful bill with 300,000 premature deaths 
every year. These with many others, like 
ruined homes, widows and orphans, help pay 
for the costliest product of our nation, the 
drunkard. 


What are we going to do about it in this 
great nation of ours? Are we as citizens of 
self respect, who claim to be our brother’s 
keeper, going to permit men for the paying 
of a few dollars of blood money to continue 
to produce the costliest article of our nation, 
the drunkard? Too long have we ienored these 
conditions in this great nation of ours, and it 
is high time we were putting a stop to it in 
this civilized land. 


In traveling we often take a limited train, 
so-called because it has the right of way over 
all other trains. Here in this great nation of 
ours, the business that costs more lives, lost 
characters of men, women, boys and girls, 
makes more orphans, broken homes, tears, 
bloodshed. sorrow, crushed lives than any- 
thing else you can name within her borders, 
has right of way over law, home, will of the 
people, Bible and church, and runs wide open 
all over our land. The grain mills of our land 
stop, but the liquor mills never stop, but con- 
tinually grind cut their hell grown grist every 
day and night in the year. O, God, in the 
name of Man of Galilee, how long will the 
citizens of this nation stand for such a costly 
product? Shall we not strike now? Yes, and 
let us keep on striking and fighting until some 
Lincoln in the White House shall write an 
emancipation proclamation forever freeing our 
cities and nation from this great curse. 


In Foreign Lands. 


Sweden has taken a popular vote on prohi- 
bition, which has carried more than thirty to 
one. The King of Denmark has recently de- 
clared himself in favor of national prohibition. 
Emperor William has urged temperance re- 
peatedly upon Germany, even insisting on the 
harmfulness of the national beverage, beer. 
There are temperance leagues in Japan, China 
is making heroic efforts to do away with 
opium. France is carrying on a vigorous tem- 
perance campaign. There has been recently 
formed the International Prohibition Confed- 
eration, which publishes the strongest temper- 
ance arguments in every language of the 
world. This movement has spread throughout 
Europe, to India, Japan, Africa, and many 
other Jands.—American Messenger. 
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One of the Series of Men and Religion Advertisements 
Used to Drive Vice out of Atlanta 


THE 
VICTORY 
IS 


CHRIST'S 


MEN AND RELIGION BULLETIN NO 20 


“The Houses In Qur Midst” 


Published only to 
show to Atlanta the 
hideous thing trom 
which Chiel Beavers 
has saved our city, 

Thank God fora man 
who dares to do his 
duty! Thecredit should 
be given to Chief 
Beavers. 


To onr Sisters, God's 
children now astray th the 
houses: 


We offer you hélp, 


We wish to save, not 
harm you, 


MW you desire to leave 
your present life, go tor 


’ Miss Eckert, the Secre- 
tary of the Young Women’s 


e Christian Association; 
The Ministers of our Savewmarene we LESLIE easel 

menoneee ae AOLEY Ew enaw Ce Mrs, Roberts, at Wesley 
City will return thanks Tole ‘cate enece re [ohn aC Memortal Church; 
to God Sunday that en- A ogertge iden der gan. 
cer hoiceall sa’ Seed ad fea woh hac ar tare Seboo proven 1 oxbe Mrs. F. M. Robiasos, 178 

ha are alas ey Beast Forrest Avenue; 
come from the proper mass The Associated Charities 
source—our Chief of Sa een 
Police Beavers. To any Minister of the 
City of Atianta. 


All honor to Him! 


{even ef “Publis Indifference,” eur Beass, “Provected Vice,” beats ber bet 
pita when she moans, “Where aiall I go? What shall 1 qo?” "y ete 


me ke 
‘ond motor dark, aed weiched wnconmlows lie melwera Reggiog 
‘wait hong We of these are bing. reared for len? 

‘Altea Palice Matron ry vs 

“I sae frewp the Police Station the face fs young girl at Une window of a resort 

the wan wo young, reported eto the chic steeds 


‘cor Daast in Iver woul abe was sent hore 


Any one, orall of these, 
will put you tn tonch with 
this Committee, who are 
willing and ready to care 
for you and help you to your 
leet 


PITTSBURGH REDUCING IMMORAL 
HOUSES. 


The Pittsburgh Vice Commission advocates 
legislation “by all states to make the giving 
or receiving of money, or other valuable con- 
sideration, for participation in any act of im- 
morality, a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment and fine.” 


This recommendation observes that the suc- 
cess of the federal white slave act proves such 
legislation is practicable and that it alone will 
wipe out commercialized vice. 


In the report, the church and the school, as 
well as the press, are arraigned for “neglect 


Future of eur child-womes depemt on chance looks out ef windows? 
of them are met carried (© remere wo near ow Peller Station, 


The Executive Committee of the Men and Religion Forward Movement 


The Executive Committee 


The telephone of the 
Executive Committee ts 
Main 4705; Its office, the 
Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation Building. 


of duty” in not dealing plainly enough with 
the source of immorality. 

“Economic pressure, lust of profit, false edu- 
cational ideals, the spread of luxury and spir- 
itual apathy have brought this generation face 
to face with a grave moral crisis,” the report 
reads. 

“The growth of the social evil, of divorce, 
and of race suicide are among its symptoms; 
it is at the back of a startling increase in 
disease, insanity, graft and crime.” 

As a result of the investigation the commis- 
sion found that Pittsburgh had 247 improper 
houses. They held 1,288 inmates. One hun- 

(Continued on page 263.) 
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Commercialized Vice Can Be Destroyed 


After more than a year’s experience in vice 
reform in Atlanta, John J. Egan, chairman of 
the committee, wrote for The Golden Age the 
following statement: 


The Men and Religious Campaign Against 
Commercialized Vice in Atlanta. 


“This movement came as a result of the union 
of the churches following the Men and Religion 
campaign. A committee appointed. consisting of 
laymen and ministers, began an investigation of 
the city, and became convinced that the first evil 
that should be attacked was that of protected 
vice. A careful investigation of the condition 
was made and submitted by this committee at a 
luncheon attended by practically all the minis- 
ters of the protestant evangelical churches of the 
city. It was the unanimous vote of the meeting 
that the committee launch a campaign against 
protected vice. Our newspapers did not co-op- 
erate with us and it became necessary to con- 
tract for display advertising in all of our three 
daily papers. The first advertisement was pub- 
lished June 25th, 1912. July 15th the ministers 
of our city were again called together by this 
committee and another report was made to them. 
At its conclusion Bulletin No. 6 was signed by 
practically every protestant evangelical minister 
in the city, ‘As ministers of God, we cannot and 
will not be silent so long as this partnership be- 
tween the city and vice continues.’ 


United Churches Can Do the Thing. 

“What has been done in Atlanta can be done 
in any city where the churches of Jesus Christ 
will unite and the ministers will raise their voices 
persistently against this evil. The churches of 
Jesus Christ have the power to remove the sin of 
protected vice in any city whenever the churches 
will unite in their attack against it. Until they 
do this, upon their heads must continue to rest 
the blood of every young girl bought and sold in 
these houses of bondage; and this blood, precious 
in God’s sight, will be required at the hands of 
the churches of Jesus Christ, their ministers and 
members, who have the power to end protected 
vice and exercise it not. 

“Other cities are following Atlanta's example. 
Asheville, N. C:; Athens, Ga.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Little Rock, Ark. and Birmingham, Ala., are 
among the very recent recruits. 

“You can add that the work has been perma- 
nent in Atlanta; that moral conditions are better 
here than they have been since Atlanta became 
a metropolitan city; that the police force, which 
had to devote a large part of its energies to regu- 
lating these houses of prostitution, can now de- 
vote itself unreservedly to the enforcement of the 
law against immorality whenever practiced. 

“Our police commission, city council and three 
daily newspapers are supporting the chief in his 
policy of law enforcement. 

“The experience in Atlanta illustrates that the 
backbone and strength of commercialized vice is 
the money profit that is in it; 44 houses with 
265 inmates took in more than $700,000 per year. 
Seven of these houses rented for $43,074 per an- 
num when rented for immoral purposes, and. 
would not bring 25 per cent of that rent for legiti- 
mate purposes. The men and women who were 
getting these profits were naturally anxious to 
continue this ‘easy money’ income. The adver- 


tisements show in part the schemes they resorted 
to to discredit the reformers and the reform 
movement, 

“The campaign in Atlanta cost about $6,500 
for advertising and about an equal amount for 
other expenses, including investigation and the 
temporary care of the women. The advertise- 
ments were written by one of the leaders of the 
movement—Mr. Marion M. Jackson, a prominent 
attorney, president of the local Y. M. C. A., and 
vice chairman of the executive committee of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, whose 
generous donation of time and talent has been 
greatly used of God. 

Many Fallen Daughters Used of God. 

“The spirit of Christianity which actuated the 
protest against vice resulted in many conversions 
among the women and girls, notably a notorious 
keeper for years of one of the largest houses of 
prostitution in the city. This woman was so 
moved by the spirit of Christianity as to give all 
her savings—twenty-five hundred dollars— 
towards a permanent rescue home which, through 
the co-operation of the churches, has been estab- 
lished. Through this home and other channels 
more than two hundred girls and women have 
been thus far helped.” 

Improvement in Other Cities. 

Considering the improvement in conditions in 
Atlanta, it is interesting to note that Des 
Moines, Iowa, was successful in closing its vice 
district, and thereby actually reducing vice, and 
to the surprise of both the friends and enemies 
of the movement, also reducing crime of all kinds 
at the same time. Seattle, Wash., a year or so 
later, also accomplished splendid results, al- 
though in Seattle they had to remove from office 
the mayor of the city and elect a new mayor be- 
fore the citizens could have the law enforced. 
This campaign cost about $16,000. 

Mercy for the Girls. 

It is sometimes suggested that to close the 
houses of prostitution and drive out the inmates 
is cruelty to the women. To this there are sev- 
eral answers. One is that nothing could be 
worse for the women than for them to continue 
the life they are in. There is nothing more cruel 
than the treatment received by women in the life 
of vice. They are constantly diseased, frequently 
beaten by their so-called lovers or keepers, and 
often drunk and sick. The life they live and the 
associates they have encourage drug habits, such 
as the use of cocaine and all other insidious 
habit-forming drugs, as well as liquors of all 
kinds. Their money is taken away from them by 
grafters and criminals, and by the keepers, who 
sell them cheap goods at high prices. They are 
often abused by drunken companions or custom- 
ers, and in short it is hardly possible to conceive 
of a worse life. The women and girls are kept 
in it because they are told by the people who 
make money off of them that they are outcasts 
and that nobody else will have anything to do 
with them. If the house is closed, it not in- 
frequently happens that some of the inmates 
give up the life and return home or return to 
honest work when they find that there is a 
chance for it. It also happens that some of them 
marry, while others drift to other cities to con- 
tinue in the life of vice until they die, often 
under 40, many under 25 years of age. 
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“SCUM ’O THE EARTH” 


Robert Haven Schauffler, in the Atlantic Monthly 


At the gates of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng, 
We call them “scum o’ the earth;” 


Stay, are we doing wrong, 

Young folks from Socrates’ land?— 

You, like a Hermes so lissome and strong, 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles’ hand? 

So you’re of Spartan birth? 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band— 

Deathless in story and song— 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopylae’s 
pass? 

Ah, I forgot the straits, alas! 

More tragic than theirs, more compassion 
worth, 

That have doomed you to march in our “im- 
migrant class” 

Where - you're nothing but “scum o’ the earth.” 

II. 


You Pole with the child on your knee, 

What dower bring you to the land of the 
free? : 

Hark! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 

And mounted in gold for you and for me? 

Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorak took whole from the dancers. 

And the heavy faces bloom 

In the wonderful Slavic way; 

The little, dull eyes, the brows a-gloom, 

Suddenly dawn like the day. 


While watching these folk and their mystery, 

I forgot that they’re nothing worth; 

That Bohemians, Slovaks, Croatians, 

And men of all Slavic nations 

Are “polaks”— and “scum o’ the earth.” 

PB hs 

Genoese boy of the level brow, 

Lad of the lustrous, dreamy eyes 

Astare at Manhattan’s pinnacles now 

In the first, sweet shock of a hushed sur- 
prise: 5 

Within your far-rapt seer’s eyes 

I catch the glow of the wild surmise 

That played on the Santa Maria’s prow 

In that still gray dawn, 

Four centuries gone. 

When a world from the wave began to rise. 

Oh, it’s hard to foretell what high emprise 

Is the goal that gleams 

When Italy’s dreams 

Spread wing and sweep into the skies. 

Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 

Dante dreamed Heaven out of Hell; 

Angelo brought us there to dwell; 

And you, are you of a different birth?— 

You’re only a “dago,” and “scum o’ the 
earth.” 


IV. 
Stay, are we doing you wrong 
Calling you “scum o’ the earth,” 
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Man of the sorrow-bowed head. 

Of the features tender yet strong— 

Man of the eyes full of wisdom and mystery 
Mingled with patience and dread? 

Have not I known you in history, 
Sorrow-bowed head? 

Were you the poet-king, worth 

Treasures of Ophir unpriced? 

Were you the prophet, perchance, whose art 
Foretold how the rabble would mock 

That Shepherd of spirits, ere long, 

Who should carry the lambs on his heart 
And tenderly feed his flock? 

Man—lift that sorrow-bowed head. 

Lo! ’tis the face of the Christ! 


The vision dies at its birth. 

You’re merely a butt for our mirth. 
You’re a “sheeny”—and therefore despised 
And rejected as “scum o’ the earth.” 


Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 

For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers and more than our peers. 
“Rabble and refuse,” we name them 

And “scum o’ the earth,” to shame them. 
Mercy for us of the few, young years, 

Of the culture so callow and crude, 

Of the hands so grasping and rude, 

The lips so ready for sneers 

At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 
Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 
Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West 


Newcomers all from the Eastern seas, 
Help us incarnate dreams like these. 
Forget, and forgive. that we did you wrong. 
Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROGRAM. 

The Society of Christian Workers, the 
young people’s society connected with South 
Church, Braintree, has during the present win- 
ter divided the responsibility for the program 
for its Sunday evening meetings among four 
committees. 

One meeting in each month has been under 
the direction of the missionary committee, 
which has prepared suitable programs dealing 
with topics of Home and Foreign Missions. 
A monthly musical service, usually a study of 
the life and writings of some hymn-writer, has 
been arranged by the music committee. 

Once a month a program dealing with some 
literature topic of religious application has 


‘been carried out in charge of the literature 


committee. The fourth meeting has been a 
regular prayer meeting, led by the president, 
the vice-president or the minister—Selected. 
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IMMIGRATION---GOOD OR EVIL 


(The December Century has a startling and 
forcible article by Edward Alsworth Ross upon 
“American and Immigrant Blood, a Study of the 
Social Effects of Immigration.” The headings 
of the sections show the scope of the article: 
Illiteracy, Yellow Journalism, Peonage, Caste 
Spirit. Position of Women. Vice, Housing, Over- 
growth of Cities, Pauperism, Wayward Child of 
the Immigrant, Insanity Among the Foreign-born. 
Separate Schools, Social Decline. The article 
ought to be read by every minister. We quote 
from it briefly —Ebitor. ) 

There is an anthracite town of 26.000 inhab- 
itants in which are writ large the moral and 
social consequences of injecting 10,000 sixteenth- 
century people into a twentieth century commun- 
ity. By their presence the foreigners lower the 
general plane of intelligence. self-restraint. refine- 
ment. orderliness, and efficiency. With them 
comes an increase of drink and of the crimes 
from drink. The great excess of men among 
them leads to sexual immorality and the diffusion 
of private diseases. * * * The worst element in 
the community makes use of the ignorance and 
venality of the foreign-born voters to exclude the 
better citizens from control of local affairs. The 
chance to prey on the ignorant foreigner tempts 
the cupidity and corrupts the ethics of local busi- 
ness and professional men. The Slavic thirst. 
multiplying saloons up to one for every twenty- 
six families, is communicated to Americans, and 
results in an increase of liquor crimes in all 
classes. * * * Among us there are now two mil- 
lion foreign-born illiterates, while the number of 
foreign-born men of voting age unable to read 
and write has passed the million mark. The con- 
fessed illiteracy of the multitudes coming from 
southern and eastern Europe is 35.8 per cent. as 
against 2.7 per cent for the dwindling streams 
from the north and west. * * * Thanks to extra- 
ordinary educational efforts, the illiteracy of na- 
tive white voters dropped a third during the last 
decade, from 4.9 per cent. to 3.5 per cent. But 
the illiteracy of the foreign-born men rose to 12 
per cent. On August 16, 1912, there was a gath- 
ering of ten thousand afflicted persons at a shrine 
in Carey, Ohio, reputed to possess a miraculous 
healing virtue. * * * The characteristic features 
of the Middle Ages will appear among us to the 
degree that our population is composed of per- 
sons at the medieval level of culture. * * * 

The most sensitive index of moral advance- 
ment is the position assigned to woman. Until 
recently nowhere else in the world did women 
enjoy the freedom and encouragement they re- 
ceived in America. It is folly to suppose that 
their lot will not be affected by the presence of 
six millions from belated America and Europe. 
* * * The Independent, which has been a Mark 
Tapley on the immigration question, has _re- 
marked: “The wave of recent immigratioin has 
brought with it the oriental conception of wom- 
an’s status. We must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that in the future the Christian conception 
of womanhood is not to be maintained in this 
country without a struggle.” * * * 

From a half to three-fifths of the immigration 
between 1868-88 was male, but the new immigra- 
tion is male about three to one. A quarter of the 
Polish husbands, a third of the married Slovak 
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and Italian men, nearly half of the Magyars and 
Russians, three-fifths of the Croatians, three- 
fourths of the Greeks and Rumanians, and nine- 
tenths of the Bulgarians, have left their wives 
in the old country. Two million more immigrant 
men than women! Can anyone ask what this 
leads to? 

** * Not the least. among the multiplying 
symptoms of social ill health in the country is 
the undue growth of cities. From farms to cities 
the proportion of American stock steadily dimin- 
ishes until in the great cities the foreign stock 
constitutes three-fourths or even four-fifths of 
the population. Two-thirds of the immigrants 
are farm-bred, but they are dropped down into 
the cities and they find it easier to herd there 
than to-make their way into the country. Our 
cities would be fewer and smaller had they fed 
on nothing but country-bred Americans. The 
alien influx has rushed us into the thick of urban 
problems. Congestion, misliving, segregation, 
and corruption are seen in motley groups like 
New York, Jersey City, Paterson, and Fall River 
rather than in native centers like Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Nashville and Los Angeles. * * * 
Many southern Italians are coming expressly to 
obtain charitable supplies of food and clothing, 
and because they have heard of asylums where 
they expect their children to be cared for at pub- 
lic expense. * * * One man mourned the death 
of his little girl of twelve. He said, “In two years 
she would have supported me, and now I shall 
have to work for five or six years longer until 
the next one can do it.” 

Some think that we need not worry about im- 
migration so long as the public school is given 
a chance at the second generation. But is the 
public school to have this chance? Multitudes 
of the new immigrants adhere to churches which 
do not believe in public schools. Hence with 
great rapidity the children of Roman Catholics 
are being drawn apart into parochial schools. In 
Cleveland one-third of the population is sup- 
posed to be Catholic, and the 27,500 pupils in the 
parochial schools are nearly one-third of all 
school children. In Chicago there are 112,000 in 
the parish schools to 300,000 in the public schools. 
* * * Parishes are formed for groups of the 
same speech, Often priest and teachers have 
been imported,” and only the mother tongue is 
used, Hence American-born children are leaving 
school not only unable to read and write English, 
but scarcely able to speak.it. * * * When to the 
removal of children from the public school there 
is added positive endeavor to keep them away 
from the social center, the small park field-house, | 
the public play-ground, the social settlement, the 
secular American press, and the welfare work in 
the factories, it is plain that those optimists who 
imagine that assimilation of the immigrant is 
proceeding unhindered are living in a _ fool's 
paradise, Ce ey 

Service for Franklin Fire Co. No. 10. 

Sermon—The Superiority and Responsibility 


’ of Man. 


Address—Hon. C, O. Hunsicker, Mayor City 
of Allentown. 

(On the last page of this bulletin the names 
of the officers of this fire company were given 
with a picture of the fire chief.) 
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ORGANIZED LABOR A FORCE FOR 
GOOD. 


Charles. L. Stelzle in an address at Chautauqua 
spoke as follows: 


There are certain great movements growing 
out of these conditions, which are challenging the 
church to exert the utmost strength of which it 
is capable. First among these movements is that 
of organized labor. When the average person 
hears organized labor mentioned he immediately 
thinks of the McNamara case and cites that as a 
typical example. The McNamaras are no more 
typical of the leaders of organized labor than a 
certain Boston preacher who committed murder 
is typical of the ministers of the Gospel. 


_ Organized labor has a distinct moral and eth- 
ical value. The organized laborers are the most 
effective opponents of child labor and other 
abuses. These laboring men are suffering and 
sacrificing not only to fight the battles of their 
own little ones, but to fight the battles of the 
children of the entire state. These organizations 
of labor are doing more to Americanize the im- 
migrant than any other agency. not excepting 
the church. They are fighting for more temper- 
ate living on the part of the working man. Prac- 
tically every labor member of the English Parlia- 
ment is a total abstainer. In America we have 
not advanced as far as they have, but we are 
moving in the right direction. 


War will cease when the laboring men refuse 
to go out and fight against their fellow laborers 
—not because they are afraid to die, but because 
they prefer to live for their country rather than 
to die for it. Organized labor has.made many 
mistakes, but the organized laborers are making 
a fight for those things which are fundamentally 
ethical. religious, and moral. 


The next of the important movements is social- 
ism. There are twenty-five million socialists in 
the world. In 1912 there were one million social- 
ists in this country. There are now one thousand 
socialist office holders in this country. If I tell 
the working man that socialism is an awful thing, 
I must tell him why; because he can give a rea- 
son for “the hope that is within him.” In Mil- 
waukee three hundred socialists have pledged 
themselves to get up at 5 o'clock every Sunday 
morning and distribute socialistic literature from 
house to house; then we wonder why the militant 
socialist is so successful. 


The Industrial Workers of the World are 
working among the laborers of the lower classes 
in various parts of the country and will do any- 
thing to get control of the industrial life of the 
nation. The National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. composed of employers of labor. will have 
nothing to do with the members of the Industrial 
Workers. Thus both of these organizations are 
playing into the hands of the socialists. 

It is the business of the militant church to 
“make good” in the face of these problems. Most 
of the churches have passed resolutions in regard 
to their position in regard to the working man; 
but the working man says: “I don’t care what 
you are saying. What are you doing?” We must 
face all the facts, whatever they may be. The 
church will never become a successful militant 
church until it adopts the tactics of the strategist. 
We must plan to meet the conditions ten years 
hence. 
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Most dignity is only ordinary dryrot after all. 
Dignity is not one of the fruits of the Spirit. nor 
is it one of the Christian graces. If you believe 
in anything.that will save men. let the working 
man see that you believe in your job as much as 
the socialist believes in his. It will require all 
the grace that God can give you to win these 
men to himself and to his church. 

The working man has no right to ask the 
church to stand for any particular social or polit- 
ical system; but if the working man is com- 
pelled to work too many hours or does not re- 
ceive a living wage, the church should stand with 
the laborer. It is possible also for a man to be a 
Christian and a socialist at the same time. 


Rapid Fire Gun—A Favorite Tool of the 
Colorado Mine Owners. 


The Colorado mine owners have mounted sev- 
eral machine guns on automobiles. The operators 
have also what is called a “Steel Battleship.” 
This automobile has a high body of solid sheet 
steel, built up so as to conceal the guards inside. 
The steel furnishes resistance to bullets and is 
so arranged that the assassins on the inside may 
shoot their rifles in perfect safety. It carries a 
rapid-fire magazine gun and can shoot 250 shots 
a minute. 


Gun men patrol the public roads in armored 
autos, shooting up first one camp and then an- 
other. The first resistance the strikers offered 
was at Forbes, October 17, one striker being 
killed, two wounded and a deputy shot in the 
hip. One hundred and forty-seven bullets from 
a machine gun passed through a tent occupied by 
an aged Scotchman, who saved his life by lying 
flat on the floor. After this battle the miners 
made preparations to defend themselves from 
further attacks by the guards. 


The miners hold the strategic point at Ludlow, 
where the guards made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dislodge them in a battle that lasted forty- 
eight hours, in which forty Baldwin guards were 
reported killed. 


Annie Clemenc. 

In the Calumet strike region they are calling 
Annie Clemenc the American Joan of Are. 
Annie Clemence is a miner’s wife. A Croatian, 
she was born in this country and educated in the 
school at Calumet. 

Annie Clemenc knows what it is to go hungry, 
but I don’t believe all the millions of dividends 
ever taken out of the Calumet & Hecla mine 
could buy her. 

The day when the soldiers rode down the flag 
Annie Clemenc stood still, holding the staff of 
that big flag in front of her, horizontally. She 
faced cavalrymen with drawn sabers, infantrymen 
with bayonetted guns. They ordered her back. 
She didn’t move an inch. She defied the sol- 
diers. She was struck on her right wrist with a 
bayonet, and over the right bosom and shoulder 
with a deputy’s club. 


“Kill me,” she said. “Run your bayonets and 


’ sabers through this flag and kill me, but I won't 


go back. If this flag will not protect me, then 
I will die with it.” 

And she didn’t go back. Miners rushed up, 
took the flag and got her back for fear that she 
might be killed, 


SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS A FORCE FOR GOOD 


Earning and Receiving. 

W. J. Bryan, in an Address Before the New 
York Federation of Churches. . 
_ I think the highest estimated individual wealth 
in this country is $500,000,000. I am not willing 
to place a limit on any man’s honest earning 
capacity. I not only believe men can, but that 
they have earned that amount. Thomas Jefferson 
earned it. Abraham Lincoln earned it. The men 
who discovered the power of steam and electric- 
ity earned it. Other men of great intellectual 
and moral powers have earned it. But not in a 
single case did they collect it. Those men were 
so busy earning that they did not have time to 
collect; and those who collect $500,000,000 are 
too busy to earnit. They have not deserved to 
collect it. And it would not have been good for 
those who did earn it, if they had collected it. 
No matter how much a man earns he ought not 
to collect any more than he can wisely use. 
What this world needs is the men who will give 
themselves to society—brain and heart, as well 
as money. 


Public Wealth and Private Ownership. 

Speaking in Seattle before the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Secretary of Labor Wilson re- 
ferred to the Michigan copper strike, and after 
calling attention to the fact that official figures 
show that the largest corporation in the Michigan 
district had in the course of 43 years profited to 
the tune of $200,000,000 on an investment of 
$1,250,000, said: 

“Tf any individual or corporation takes the 
ground that the property is his own, that he has 
the right to do with it as he pleases, he fails to 
take into consideration the fact that the title has 
only been conveyed to him as a trust.” 


What Thirty-five Per Cent Profit Costs. 
C. N. Howard. 

The Meat Trust, which fixes the prices of meat 
on the hoof and on the scale at market, reports 
a profit of 35 per cent in one year. Above 6 per 
cent is usury when you borrow money; and 35 
per cent on a prime necessity of life is a crime 
against the people when you buy food. But they 
made 35 per cent profit on an investment of 
$200,000,000, capitalized at nearly $800,000,- 
000. For every dollar’s worth of meat delivered 
they put $1.40 in their pocket! I cite these only 
as examples from among a thousand abuses 
grown up both in state and nation. 

Under their rule and administration the land 
is filled with poverty, want, injustice, starvation 
and crime. They have coined into gold the life 
blood of little children, sacrificed youth on the 
altar of drink, and virtuous girlhood on the altar 
of lust. 


Causes of Poverty. 

“Until we eliminate the most striking direct 
causes of poverty in this country there is no use 
tackling the indirect and personal causes,” de- 
clared Dr. Washington Gladden, in an address 
before the chamber of commerce members Tues- 
day noon. He spoke on “The Roots of Poverty.” 
‘In his talk he outlined the following as direct 
causes of poverty in the United States: 


1. Inefficient and extravagant government. 


2. War, for which 70 cents out of every $1 
collected in federal taxes is spent. 


3. Thirty billion dollars’ worth of watered 
stock. 

4. High protective tariff which has made pos- 
sible the exploitation of the weak by the strong. 


“Tt is entirely within our power to remove 
these causes,” he said. “Until this is done we 
will not accomplish much by other remedial 
measures.” 


THE WORLD’S NEEDS. 


Mr. J. A. Macdonald, LL.D., the Liberal 
editor-statesman of Canada, says that the world’s 
ten greatest needs are: 

1. A new and worthy idea of the supreme 
worth of human personality. 

2. Indignant and determined fighting against 
everything in State and Church that degrades 
or weakens individual responsibility. 

3. A revision of the standards of society so 
that greatness will be allied, not with posi- 
tion and property, but with service. 

4. The acceptance of love and not self-interest 
as the supreme social motive. 

5. The insistence on the rights of the many 
as against the privileges of the few. 

6. A strong sense of the interdependence of all 
classes in every community and of all na- 
tions throughout the world. 

7. A redemption of politics from the scheming 
of the selfish—individuals as well as cor- 
porations. 

8. The conviction that better laws, alike for 
the individuals and for the nations, must be 
backed up and made vital by the power of 
an ethical and self-denying love. 

9. Insistence on the sinfulness of sin in all 
lives and the impartial application of one 
just, moral standard to men and women 
alike. 

10. A new emphasis on the fundamental moral 
distinctions in the light of the Christian rev- 
elation and by the dynamic of the Christian 
impulse—Cleveland Young Men. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


W. T. Cross, Secretary National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 


Certainly the world in growing better. 
Otherwise sensible people would all be com- 
mitting suicide. The world is growing better 
because we are making external conditions 
conform more nearly to our ideals. The Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction 
began forty years ago with a small band in- 
terested in the technique of charitable admin- 
istration, and now has a very extensive and 
popular following in all parts of the country. 
The last presidential address at the confer- 
ence was devoted to the practical meaning 
and relationships of the ideal of social justice. 
It was delivered before a vast concourse, 
scores of whom were leaders in practical 
movements whose object it is to usher in the 
era of social justice. 
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RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 
Frank R. Zugg, M. A., Washington, Kan. 


Here are four reasons briefly stated why I 
believe the world is growing better: 


(Ist) There is a growing sentiment against 
the domination of the money power. We are 
passing through a Renaissance of Righteous- 
ness in our thinking and acting with regard 
to the possession and use of money. This is 
hopeful, for money is, always has been, and 
always will be a great power either for good 
or for evil. It is more difficult and more dis- 
graceful to purchase political power today 
than ever before. The money views of the 
people are changing for the better. The signs 
of the times indicate the awakening of the 
American political and social conscience. 


(2nd) Greater gifts for educational and 
evangelistic enterprises are being made today 
than ever before. Christian colleges, hos- 
pitals, scientific and medical institutes, church- 
es and other orders are being endowed by the 
benefactions of our rich men and women. 
This shows that the Biblical doctrine of stew- 
ardship is being accepted and applied by many 
multi-millionaires. Of course all do not give 
out of this motive, but Christianity is teaching 
the world unselfishness. 

(3rd) The world of today is becoming more 
cosmopolitan. America is the melting pot of 
the races of the Old World. Some think this 
will make the nation worse. I do not. The 
Gospel of Christ is still the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that_ believeth. 
The Gospel of Christ can transform a cosmo- 
politan world. The Bible is a polyglot book 
ior a polyglot people. It runs freely into the 
mould of every living language. This is true 
of no other book. It is the Book that makes 
nations and saves races. 


(4th) It is the divine program of Christ for 
his Kingdom. We have his prayer for the 
coming of his Kingdom until God’s holy will 
shall be done upon earth as it is in heaven. 
That program is bound to succeed for God is 
In it. 


SERVICE TO MANKIND. 

That nation alone shall live that accepts the 
guidance and obeys the laws of an over-ruling 
God. Last Friday I was in Annapolis. Stand- 
ing on the grounds of the military academy, I 
looked across the harbor toward the Spanish 
battleship. An officer told me a pathetic in- 
cident. That Spanish battleship was once the 
flagship of the king’s fleet. Sunk at Santiago, 
a wrecking boat recovered the ship, towed it 
to Annapolis, where it is used as a training 
vessel for sailor boys. One day a group of 
foreign diplomats took a private car and jour- 
neyed from Washington over to Annapolis. 
There an old admiral met them and acted as 
guide in showing these foreigners objects of 
interest at the academy. In the course of their 
walks about the grounds, the admiral brought 
his visitors to a point where they could look 
out on the Mercedes. “That is the Spanish 
battleship,” said the officer. “It was sunk at 
Santiago. Afterward the flagship was raised, 
towed here to Annapolis, where it is used as a 
training vessel for recruits.” Not until that 
moment did anyone realize what all this would 
mean to the Spanish gentleman. No one wished 
to give pain to the diplomat. When it was too 
late, the little company parted and a thrill of 
regret passed through all hearts. The old, 
grizzled Spaniard spoke slowly, as to himself: 
“IT was at Santiago. My ship went down; I 
was drawn into an American rowboat. But 
Spain gave this new continent to the Republic 
and now Spairi’s flagship of the king is become 
the least of the servants of liberty.” The old 
diplomat was a brave man, and it is said that 
he exclaimed: “The new world is liberty and 
self-government. Soon or late all the battle- 
ships of all the monarchies must become serv- 
ing vessels for the cause of man!” And oft in 
my dreams I see Liberty leading the pilgrim 
band out of 
sword of justice red with wrath against injus- 
tice, her girdle truth, her garments purity, her 
atmosphere love and good-will and come soon 
or late all the monarchies must march in her 
triumphal procession up the hills of time— 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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The Spiritual Birth of a Great Corporation 


Js It the Opening of a New and Bettér Era? Does it Mean 
the Practice of Christianity By the Business World? 
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THE WORLD’S NEED 
SELECTED BY GEORGE GRAHAM 


Love of God For Men. 


There was once a hermit who felt the world 
to be so evil that he could live it it no more; 
so he went and dwelt in a cave in the side 
of the hill above his town. And there he used 
to sit wondering how God could have pa- 
tience with a world so wicked; and how he 
could go on day after day painting the won- 
derful sunset and sunrise, year after year mak- 
ing flower and fruit and harvest to come in 
their beauty and bounty; how he could pour 
out his mercies, and receive no thanks and 
service in return. He thought God should de- 
stroy the world, and one day he made a vow: 
that until God destroyed the world for its 
wickedness, he would stand holding out his 
hand a full arm’s stretch. So he stood, day 
after day, holding out his arm, and it was 
anger and hatred that gave him strength to 
hold it still. 

One day two little birds perched on his 
hand, not knowing he was alive. He held his 
hand very still. and he held his breath not to 
frighten them. And to his delight they built 
a nest in his hand, and soon the mother was 
brooding on her eggs, and soon there was a 
rustling of young birds, and their crying for 
food. As he watched, he forgot his anger at 
the world, in fondness for the three little 
feathered folks whose lives were in his hand. 
And his hand, which he had held still and 
stretched out for anger, he now kept still and 
stretched out for love. He had a little world 
in his hand, and he loved it, and held it with 
patience and tenderness. Love gave him 
strength to be still. And then it flashed into 
his mind that this was just what God was 
doing. He, too, was holding the world in his 
hand, and the reason he did not dash it down 
was because he loved it. He sees all the sin 
and weakness, and the heedless foolishness of 
this world and its folk, and he holds it in his 
hand with patience and tenderness because 
“God is Love.” 

So, to the angry hermit’s hand the sparrows, 
which Jesus once used as parables of our 
Father’s providence and watchful care, were 
the evangelists of God’s mercy, and taught him 
that God spares the world, not because he 
doesn’t care. but because he cares so very 
much. He holds the world in his hands, and 
rather than crush it, he has suffered it to 
pierce his hands: for those hands that hold it 
are the hands of love—S. Robertson, “The 
Rope of Hair,” in The Expository Times. 


LOVE OF MAN FOR MEN. 

We are all proxyites—everyone trying to 
shirk his responsibility and put it on the shoul- 
ders of someone else. Some time ago 
a young woman in this church, who 
has a competency, enough to keep her at least, 
and yet who works every day for a salary and 
gives every penny of that salary to the church, 
brought half of the amount to me. She said, 
“Every month I propose to give you half of 
this amount for the purpose of relieving suff- 
ering in any shape or form or fashion you may 


come across, with this one proviso: you are 
not to give one penny of it to anybody for 
anything that you cannot yourself personally 
accompany. For I have learned,’ she said, 
“that there is more in a word of encourage- 
ment from you than there is in a week’s feed- 
ing when I am hungry.” That girl had caught 
the vision. She had seen the secret. She did 
not know it. She thought it was because of 
her own peculiar idiosyncracy that she felt 
like making that restriction, but—bless her 
heart!—she had caught the vision of God. She 
had seen the Christ, for that is exactly what 
he wants, and that is exactly what he must 
have. My brethren, until the church wakes up 
to this’ fact, it will continue as it is today; the 
breach between the church and the world will 
get wider and wider—Len. G. Broughton. 


Women and the Federation of Labor. 
Mrs. Walter M. Miller, state president of the 
equal suffrage party in Missouri, was enlisted 
in the work as the result of the death of a girl. 
She said: 


“Annie was a shaker. She stood all day shak- 
ing out wet pieces to make them ready for the 
mangle. We were working for a nine-hour law 
and found Annie, weary and feverish, ready to 
drop from overwork. 

“We put her to bed and sent for a doctor, but 
in a few days Annie was dead of pneumonia. 
She had worked on, her little body so painracked, 
that she never knew she was so near the crisis 
of a desperate illness. 

“Now, we said, we will get the attorney gen- 
eral to bring up the case in support of the nine- 
hour law. But the attorney general thought the 
law was unconstitutional and if a girl wanted to 
work ten hours a day no one should have the 
right to stop her. He sent us to the judge. He 
told us to go to the governor. 

“The governor said he could not take it up. 
The judge told us ‘maybe God would help us,’ 
but he didn’t know anyone else that would. 

“But the federation of labor took up the ques- 
tion. They heard Annie’s story and sent dele- 
gates to the attorney general. 

“We represent 12,000 votes. Do you want 
your job next year?’ they asked him. 

““T’'ve been thinking these working girls should 
be protected,’ was the answer, and when the case 
came to trial that same judge said he was ‘glad 
to give the full sentence, for humanity was above 
dollars.’ ” : 

Experiences in the pure food campaign were 
related by Mrs. Miller. 

“After the federation, under Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker’s leadership, had helped to secure the fed- 
eral law, I went to Washington and saw there 
all the big manufacturers and men at the head 
of the milk supply in various cities clamoring to 
find out how little they could do in the way of 
improvement and not be held guilty,” said Mrs. 
Miller. “That made me see the ballot as a 
necessity. Women may get something by in- 
direct methods, but not the things nearest our 
hearts for the good of our homes and families.” 
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IS ‘THE WORLD GROWING BETTER OR WORSE? 


Continued from January. 
BETTER. 
John R. Mott, aera’ International 
Y. McC. A 


It has been my aocorncltt during the past 
twenty years to make three extended journeys 
around the world, and in addition to visit 
many nations more frequently. This has en- 
abled me to observe changes and tendencies 
and also to get a line as it were on world 
situations. In the light of these repeated 
journeys and investigations I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in stating that on every hand 
Signs are multiplying that show the world 
is getting better. I would gladly, had I time, 
mass the facts in support of this impression 
and statement, but you will appreciate how 
busy I am after my long absence. 

* * * 


DARKNESS IS PAST. 

F. B. Meyer, B. A., London, Eng., N. W. 

The real world, which underlies what we 
see is already “very good.” It could not be 
better. The question must be limited, there- 
fore, to our own nature, and to our views and 
conception of the world, and to the sin and 
sorrow that we have introduced. From this 
aspect undoubtedly things are getting better. 
The darkness is past and the true light 
shineth, because an always increasing number 
of people are understanding that the things 
which are seen are illusory and are living in 
the midst of the eternal into which Jesus has 
introduced us. 


* * od 


COMING BACK TO THOSE WHO HEAR 
IT GLADLY. 


David Starr Jordan, Glasgow, Scotland. 
The world is certainly growing better in a 
broad sense. 


There is no great change in human nature. 
The natural selection which improves the 
breed is being in part neutralized by the war 
system which impairs virility, courage and 
strength, by the rush to the cities which 
wastes much good life and by other evil in- 
fluences which strew civilization with pitfalls. 

Nevertheless we have a broader extension 
of science, which means clear thinking; of 
travel, which means wider sympathy; of self- 
examination, which means a better apprecia- 
tion of the value of a man; of democracy, 
which means justice and peace. Although the 
burden of war and war-robbery has not been 
lifted and we are still weighed down by im- 
personal hate, the number of those who strive 
against the war system and its kindred evils is 
greater every year. 

The spirit of the Christian religion spreads 
further than its letter. It is emancipating it- 
self from its alliances with autocracy and it is 
coming back to the people who once heard it 
gladly. The Star of Bethlehem may be ob- 
scured by battle smoke but it is not a waning 
star. More and more numerous and influential 
each year are those who heed the words of 
the Prince of Peace. More and more are those 


who find the voice of wisdom and of common 
sense as well as of righteousness and religion 
in the call of the Christmas bells to Peace 
and Good Will. 


CHEER UP—GOD’S WITH US. 
Geo. W. Coleman, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. 


Have been so all-fired busy trying to make 
it better that I couldn’t get around to answer- 
ing this letter. 

Sure the world is growing better! We are 
learning to co-operate and forgetting to com- 
pete. We are emphasizing the things that 
unite and subordinating the things that divide. 
We are beginning to value life more than 
property and to put men, women and children 
ahead of stocks, bonds and dividends. 

In this new light the shadows grow darker 
of course, and cut throat methods, withering 
narrowness, and sordid materialism look worse 
than they ever did. But that is because we 
have moved up in the scale and not because 
they are any more devilish than they always 
were. 

While men are not wearing pious labels as 
much as formerly, they are delivering the 
goods of the Kingdom as never before in 
human history. 

Cheer up, all ye fighters for righteousness. 
It’s a great sport to be on the firing line when 
the battle of the ages and God and the whole 
you know in your heart that you are fighting 
universe are with you. 

* oa * 


Woman Suffrage a Force for Good. 
Jane Addams. 

Exclusive masculine suffrage has come down 
to us from ancient, warlike times when the war- 
riors of a tribe clashed their shields together in 
a vote as to whether or not they should go to 
war with a neighboring tribe. As the women had 
no shields to clash, they had no share in the vote. 

When I traveled in the Orient I was aston- 
ished to see how woman toiled there, the drudg- 
ery she did, the heavy loads she bore. In this 
Western world she has borne lesser burdens, and 
now inventors of machines are relieving her of 
many of these. 

What shall she do with the time and energy 
left on her hands? Idleness is universally con- 
ceded to be the parent of many evils. Why 
should she not devote the time and effort thus 
set free to the good of the community? We look 
upon the ballot as a means of social and indus- 
trial betterment. Nor is it true that the voting 
woman will necessarily refuse a life of domes- 
ticity. New Zealand has the highest birthrate of 
any Anglo-Saxon country in the world, and wom- 
en have been voting there for twenty-five years. 


Our Years Our Prayers. 

A great Southern stateman said to those 
who asked if some one should pray for him, as 
his pulse was failing: “No; my life must be 
my prayer. This solemn moment is not so 
significant as the solemn years that are gone. 
Let them stand.” 
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THE PRICE OF WINNING SOULS 


From an Address by Charles L. Goodell, D. D., Several Years ago at Northfield, 
and Reported in ‘“The New York Observer 


(Dr. Goodell has been until recently the pastor 
of one of the largest Methodist churches in Amer- 
ica. Two hundred or more converts have been the 
fruit of his special services each year. An Eng- 
lishman who heard this address said that if he 
heard nothing else at the conference, he was 
fully repaid for his 6,000 mile journey,—Id.) 

I want, if I can, to bring the matter home in 
such a way that we may be inspired for our work. 
There is so much in the Word of God that will 
come to us as we talk about it. “He called unto 
him some of his disciples and said unto them, “If 
any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross and follow me.’” And 
then you remember that first great humiliation 
which the disciples suffered when they undertook 
to face the lunatic and heal him and they could 
not do it. I imagine how they Jooked 
when the father said, “We brought him to thy 
disciples and they could not.” And Jesus took 
him by the hand and raised him up and he arose. 
And when he had come into the house his dis- 
ciples asked him privately, “How, Lord, is it that 
we could not cure him?” And he said, “This kind 
could not go out save by prayer.” 

“T charge thee in the sight of God and of 
Christ Jesus who shall judge the living and the 


dead by his appearing and his kingdom, preach . 


the word.” “Be urgent in season and out of 
season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suf- 
fering and teaching . be thou sober in all 
things, suffer hardship, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, fulfill thy ministry.” “And what shall I 
more say for the time will fail me if I tell of 
Gideon and of Barak and of Samson and of 
Jephthah, of David alsoand Samuel and of the 
prophets.” “Therefore seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us,” 

That is too vast a company for our waiting feet 
to keep pace with unless the Lord God Almighty 
shall inspire us for our work. If you and I, 
after having lived a life of idleness, should come 
up to heaven at last and be so fortunate as to 
get inside and see over some great archway of 
heaven, “These are they who came. up out of 
great tribulation,” I think we would not have 
courage enough to go in at that gate after having 
lived a life of self-sufficiency. I am tremendously 
convinced of the need of paying a great price for 
the winning of men and women to God. There 
are ministers who have heard others say in sub- 
stance, “What you are and what you do speak 
to me so loudly that I cannot hear what you say. 
You say things that are good and that are heroic, 
but you are not working them out.” 

I went very tremblingly into the ministry 
and was not sure that I was in the ministry for 
a life-work. There scemed to be indications that 
led that way. I went in with great trembling. ch 
said, “O Lord, if this is my work, give me souls 
for my, hire. If souls are saved, I shall take that 
as evidence that God wants me.” I wanted to 
know whether I had the power to reach the hearts 


of men. And God was pleased to give us some 
souls for the result of our labor for the first 
year. I said: “This may have happened so, but 
if God will send us a more marvelous manifesta- 
tion next year, then I shall be sure that it is the 
Iather’s call’ And God was pleased to send us 
more and has continued to bless us. 
Bible Reading. 

There comes a time when one’s Bible is God’s 
love letter to him, and he wants to strengthen 
his soul with things that God intends for his 
comfort, and more. He wants to read the Word 
with special reference to the thing on hand. 

In the last month before my special revival 
work, I do not read anything. so far as I may 
be able to do it, which is not helpful along the 
line of this great work now on my hands. A 
runner, if he is going to run a great race from 
Athens to Marathon, has got to lay aside his 
weights and do every least thing that he can to 
get himself in trim for the race. And, before 
God, I tell you, brethren, that that is a great 
race to run, when there are hundreds of souls 
as the outcome at the end of the journey, and it 
is worth our while to do everything, if so be, 
for that result. 

I read over in the Old Testament something 
about Joshua, and catch a little of the old man’s 
spirit. I would go a long way to get hold of 
Joshua’s hand, the hand which held the sword 
which never filled the scabbard for thirty years 
and never fell before the stroke of any other 
man, and who could, at the end of his life, say 
that all the promises of God had been kept to 
him. It braces me up. And then I go over to 
the Prophets and I read a little of Jonah in 
Nineveh and a bit of Jeremiah in Jerusalem, and 
a cry of triumph or two out of Isaiah. I try 
to picture myself as a sort of Amos gathering 
the sycamore fruit, doing a little job in my own 
name on the part of the Lord. And I am ready 
to take up the New Testament, and I read about 
Jesus in his anxiety for men, and I look if there 
is any sentence that could be properly used for 
saving men, I read that chapter about the lost 
coin, and that one about the lost Sheep, and that 
about the lost boy. 

Then I read about Coietganel and about Cal- 
vary. J shall never cease to be grateful to God 
that I had a chance to go through that holy 
country, And I shall never forget the day when 
at nine o’clock in the morning I went out to the 
skull-shaped hill and stood there and saw the 
very rocks that were split asunder in the agony 
of the world where Christ’s crucifixion took 
place, and as I looked at them I said, “There 
were the rocks, and human hearts are quiet and 
easy as they can be.” I have never yet lost the 
inspiration that came to me from that hour. Then 
it is not far into Joseph’s grave, and out of his 
grave, on the way yonder to the mount of Ascen- 
sion, And I hear the triumphant note, “All 
power is given unto me.” Then I read about the 
Pentecost—the marvelous coming upon the apos- 
tles on that great day, and I remind myself of 
the fact that that was made a victory for these 
men, but that every man must have his own 
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Pentecost, and have the cloven tongues setting 
him ablaze if he would be able to speak the words 
that burn. And then I go on to the marvels 
after the Pentecost, the acts of the apostles and 
the miracles of the Lord. Then I tell you this, 
brethren, if you have friends in your community 
who do not believe much in the miracles of the 
first century, and they can argue you out of the 
case with regard to them, I can tell you how 
you can beat them. Have fresh miracles of your 
own. That is the thing. They may deny the 
miracles of the first century, but they cannot 
deny the miracles of the twentieth century, for 
you have got the goods! I have a lot of re- 
porters come to me, and they say: 

Modern Miracles. 

“Well, what have you got? Have you got some 
new marriage that has a story in it that we can 
write up?” And one night I saw four or five 
sharpening their pencils, and I said: 

“I have something for you now, and I shall 
not feel hurt if you go out of the church to tele- 
phone it; you won’t hurt me if you go out during 
the sermon.” I said: 

“On Monday night two blind men came into 

our meeting and I had a box of salve which I 
applied, and before the meeting was over those 
two blind men were seeing clearly.” The boys 
didn’t quite catch on, and I said: 
_ “Tuesday night there were lepers who came 
into the church; they said they were lepers and 
looked it. If I ever saw three men that had the 
marks of leprosy they had them. They had the 
marks, but before that meeting was over I tried 
a remedy which has been good for many years— 
yes, for more than eighteen centuries—and it 
worked, and before the service was over those 
three lepers had a flesh like that of a little child, 
and their hearts were as tender as hearts could 
be.” The boys began to see what I was after, 
but I kept on, and I said: 

“The next night they brought in five dead men” 
(laughter)—and their hair, the reporters’ hair— 
began to start. And I said: “Before the meeting 
was over these dead men sprang to their feet 
and gave testimony to the indwelling power of a 
new life. Now, boys, go out and spread it as far 
as you can, and if you have any doubt, come to 
me after the service and I will show you the 
cases.” Talk about miracles! There they are! 
Thank God that we can multiply them any day 
by the Grace of God. 

And then, after I have read through the Book 
—I am a great lover of Christian biography, and 
I can tell you it stirs my heart—I read a chapter 
or two by way of refreshing my remembrance 
about the story of old Savonarola in the market- 
place in Italy, and a chapter about the man who 
dared to throw a bottle at the devil in the old 
castle in the Wartburg in the Black Forest. It 
takes a lot of courage to throw an ink bottle at 
the devil, whether all at once or drop by drop; 
but I admire the courage of a man who, really 
thinking the devil was there, let him have it. 

And then an hour or two over in Edinburgh 
with old John Knox, crying, “Give me Scotland 
or I die?” And then an hour with Bunyan, cry- 
ing out of his prison window, “I will stay here 
until the grass grows over me sooner than deny 
the Lord.” 
ing to pray, lost his strength to gain his power. 
And then a page or two about William Pitt, and 
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And then I read how Finney, want-: 


then I always finish with the man who said, 
“There shall be one man, given up to God, to 
see what God can do with a surrendered life.” 
Well, by the time I have done all that, I am 
fairly ablaze and the machine would wear out if 
I did not get a chance to let out steam some- 
where. So I am full of earnestness for God and 
the high conviction that something can be done. 


I believe in a regular revival period. I never 
in all my life said, “We will observe the Week 
of Prayer, and if then we have a good week we 
will continue the next week,” and so on. I say 
in July: “Brethren, we are going to take the 
month of January for revival services, whether 
the wind blows high or blows low; we are going 
to take that month.” I have this idea about a 
revival; I have a notion that God don’t need to 
be importuned in our case. I have a notion that 
he is as much interested now as ever in the com- 
ing of his kingdom into the hearts of men; and 
I have no question whatever but that you can 
have a revival in a minute when you are willing 
to pay the price. God is waiting to be gracious. 
The whole air is full of Pentecosts that have 
never come down, because there was no place 
for the cloven tongue. If there had been it 
would have come long ago. You can have a re- 
vival in your church at any time. I know an old 
minister who said he had been a pastor of a 
church forty years. He found that the Lord 
came every seven years; and when he had been 
there for three years he said: “I saw no use of 
asking for a revival for four years.” But we 
are not saying, “I wonder if God will send us a 
revival?” You need not wonder. The angels 
in heaven wonder that you have not had one all 
along these years. 


Now it is psychological and logical for us to 
crowd every year into a definite period for a 
definite work. If you are going to elect a presi- 
dent you do that way. If you are going to ad- 
vance any great scheme, you do it that way. But, 
you say, then you will slip back; and then there 
will be a great afterclap and the religious interest 
will go down, and all that. No, not at all. The 
trouble is many people have one hobby and ride 
that hobby or ride that horse to death. But the 
right way to do is to have a barn full of horses. 
In February my hobby is class meeting. These 
Methodists here know what I mean. But you 
can see how nice it is to have that second hobby 
after the work in January. The class meeting 
means the training of your converts. In March 
my hobby is the dispensary. We treat ten thou- 
sand patients every year. Outsiders say: “I don’t 
get much out of your religion,” but when people 
see a row of twenty baby carriages and mothers 
and babies coming into the dispensary, going in 
and coming out, they say: “That is something I 
can understand.” And if you have got a religion 
that does that sort of thing, I think it is a good 
kind to have. 


Prayer With Two Legs. 

So every month I have something of that sort. 
Now somebody asks the question, How do you 
get the people out, how about that? Well, I will 
tell you about that. In the forenoon I get ready 
to preach at night. I preach every night at these 
revival services. In the afternoon I start out at 
half-past one and walk the streets of the town 
until six o’clock. I go into the offices of my 
people and into their homes I bring Jesus Christ 


——————— ee 
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face to face with their hearts. I have cards that 
I give out at revival services. The first Sunday 
night I had cards indicating interest in Christian 
things, which were signed by one hundred and 
twenty people, not members of my church, and 
not professing Christians, so far as I knew. Now, 
then, I had the names and addresses of one hun- 
dred and twenty people and they represented 
about eighty or ninety families that had virtually 
said to me by that card that they would like to 
see me and talk about their souls. Was not that 
a fine chance? I said to them as I met them: 

“T have read your card and I have come to 
talk with you.” I see the mothers and the daugh- 
ters in the home, the parlor. I see their cares. 
My heart becomes full of zeal for their salva- 
tion and I bring the matter home to their hearts 
and almost every day, either in the parlor or 
office, I have had two, three, or a half-dozen 
promise before God that they would give them- 
selves to Christ, and would make a public con- 
fession of him and, kneeling there with them, we 
have dedicated ourselves to God. Now, when I 
went to the revival service that night and went 
up on the platform, I went up with the heart of 
a conqueror; I looked the audience over and [ 


said, “Yes, there they are. There will be some- 
thing done tonight.” and I preach as if I ex- 
pected to have something done, and when the 
three that I knew about rose to their feet there 
were a dozen others in the room who looked over 
the audience and saw these and said to them- 
selves: “I declare, I had no idea that these people 
were religiously interested.” and they said: “I 
ought to be aroused.” and they came down and 
filled the altar and there was joy up in heaven. 


I was down at Old Point Comfort last winter 
and the commandant took me into the room 
where the boys were studying and drawing their 
great projectiles, and their geometry as applied 
to the old question of ballistics. I left them 
studying there. But in the afternoon I heard the 
booming of the cannon out over the bay and I 
knew that the boys were actually doing in the 
afternoon the thing they had learned in the 
morning. Would to God, my dear brethren, that 
from this great convention, where you have been 
studying these things of the Spirit, there might 
be a booming of the great guns that should an- 
nounce: “The war is on against all evil’; and 
may God help you for the work. 


The Greatest Force for Good—Overlooked by the Church 


The growth of the church in the United States 
of little more than 1 per cent, according to the 
most recent figures, deserves our attention. More 
money, time and effort are being spent than ever 
before. Were it not for the product of the 
Sunday School, 400,000 scholars joining church 
each year, the church in the United States would 
be extinct in a little over 50 years. 

There was a day when men became followers 
of Christ at the rate of 200 per cent. Another 
day, the next day, three men won three other 
men to Christ—100 per cent. Some of these 
men were prepared by preaching, and by teach- 
ing, to be won, but the actual decision was the 
result of personal, earnest entreaty. 

Then there came a day when 3,000 became fol- 
lowers of Christ and were added to the church 
by preaching, but it was preaching manifestly ap- 
proved by the Holy Spirit. 

The hope, prayer, and desire of the Church 
from that day to this has been for another Pen- 
tecost. 

Christ taught the multitude often, but it was 
when he talked to a man or to a woman person- 
ally about their sins and their soul’s need, that 
he won a follower. As a result of his teaching 
some believed on him, but many failed when the 
test came. Those whom he and his disciples won 
personally were true, even unto death, except 
one. 

With this plain record before us why do not 
Christians follow the method of the Master? 

We have many friends who need to know 
Christ, who are driving to ruin without him. 
Why don’t we introduce them to him? 

For us to introduce to a friend some one whom 
we do not know very well, if it is more than 
formal, is an impertinence. But if we can say 
to our needy friend: “Here is my best friend—I 
want him to be your best friend.” If our lives 
square according to his idea of that friend, then 
he will listen—providing he knows we really love 
him, and that we aren’t seeking to make him a 


follower of Christ because it is our duty, or 
make him a member of the church, because our 
church needs members. 

If we are true friends of Christ we can win to 
him those who know us best and love us most. 

But our selfishness and our sins make us dumb, 
where we ought to be most eloquent. We may 
think that our lives should be our testimony, and 
let men see our good works. But why is it we 
add our voices, our argument and our persuasion 
to our business, our amusements and our pursuit 
of health and happiness? 

Christians feel free to recommend their physi- 
cian, their grocer, or their milkman, but they 
refuse to recommend their Saviour. Is it possi- 
ble he has not done as much for them as the 
others ? 

Within the past few years I have heard more 
persons recommending Christian Science person- 
ally, one to another, than I have heard recommend 
Christ. A man who calls to sell me a paper recom- 
mends. it. I heard a woman talk an hour to a man 
in the sleeping car opposite me. I heard of a woman 
who cultivated two college girls all the way 
across the continent that she might show them 
that Christian Science prompted her kindness to 
them. One woman complained that she couldn't 
call on a former friend who had become a scien- 
tist, because the subject came up all the time. 

Society has decreed that it is proper to talk 
about operations, approaching confinement, mari- 
tal troubles, and almost anything under the sun 
except religion—that is too sacred. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is a family re- 
ligion; it puts a halo around motherhood; it 
glorifies and blesses childhood. It should be "the 
most natural thing in the world to win our own 
children to follow Christ, but not one Christian 
father or mother in a thousand does it—we send 
them to Sunday School with the prayer that our 
child may be the three-fourths of a child that 
each teacher wins to Christ each year. Or we 
take them to church, praying that they may be 
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one of three children that the preacher wins to 
Christ each year. 

What makes men so enthusiastic over religion 

that they will march for miles in an adult class 
parade, cross the continent to go to a religious 
convention, go to church or prayer-meeting 
faithfully, and give freely of their money, and 
yet neglect or refuse to lead their own dearly 
loved children to follow Jesus Christ? 
_Our children may well judge from our daily 
lives that it is a great deal more important for 
them to get into good society, or get rich, than it 
is to be a follower of Christ. 

Is it not true that to the large majority of 
Christians the church is the function through 
which they express their relations with God, and 
that Sunday is his day, and the other six days 
belong to them to do with as they see fit, as long 
as they keep within the moral law. 

The church may organize, and preach efficiency, 
and tug at her bootstraps as she will. The 
Church will never make any vital growth until 
more members realize their daily need of Christ, 
and having been blessed by him, are willing to 
recommend him to their friends who need him. 


BROTHERHOOD, MERCY AND GOD’S 
PROMISES. 
Neal W. Turmer, Corsicana, Tex. 

Let us consider the world’s progress from 
the standpoint of brotherhood. 

Cain, a member of the first family, asked, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The twentieth 
century has answered the question with a 
brotherhood that is world wide and universal. 
The doctrine of the fatherhood of God and 
the consequent doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man, have so permeated the thought and 
life of men that today we have fraternities, 
social clubs, churches, political parties and 
various organizations, all of which have found 
their basis in the fundamental fact of the 
brotherhood of man. 

This fact has been rather slowly forcing it- 
self upon the world. In the days of our Lord, 
who came to reveal more perfectly the father- 
hood of God, this doctrine was _ scarcely 
known. Even the young lawyer who was 
versed in the laws of the Jews. was apparently 
ignorant of his duty to his neighbor, for he 
even said, “Who is my neighbor?” But con- 
ditions are quite different today. A famine in 
China or a holocaust in California, brings 
forth an expression of brotherhood from the 
nooks and corners of the earth. This doctrine 
has become so apparent and far reaching 
that we are speaking of the world as a neigh- 
borhood. 

The world’s progress considered from the 
humanitarian view point is showing encourag- 
ing results. When our Lord came to earth 
there was not in all the world a hospital, a 
home for the aged, an asylum for the afflicted 
nor an orphanage. There was not any such 
thing as organized charity and the poor and 
afflicted were even cruelly treated. Often old 
people were cast out from the home because 
they had no earning capacity. Today we 
have hospitals even in heathen lands, and in- 
sane asylums in every country and homes for 
the poor and needy everywhere. Dr. Van 
Dyke has said, “More is being done today to 


prevent and mitigate human suffering and 
protect the weak and helpless, minister wisely 
to the sick and wounded in body, mind and 
soul, than ever before in the history of the 
race:” 


Then let us view the world’s progress from 
the standpoint of charity. 


While it is said we live in an age of graft 
and ungodly greed for gold, still we find 
there is a bright lining to this dark cloud. For 
instance we learn upon good authority that 
“Since the middle of the 19th century, charity 
has grown twice as fast in England as 
wealth. In France charity has grown three 
times as fast as wealth. And in our own na- 
tion there has been decided advance, as the 
following figures will show. Our large gifts 
to charity, $5,000 or over, rose from $29,000,- 
000 in 1893 to $107,000,000 in 1901.” The pub- 
lic and private charities of New York alone, 
exclusive of buildings, are estimated to be 
$50,000 per year. With the Red Cross and 
the King’s Daughters and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, etc. the world is today 
organized into a perfect charity organization. 

But finally my personal reasons for being 
an optimist are based on greater facts than 
these. First, God has set about the task of 
the world’s redemption. He has said “unto 
me every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess.” He said to his only begotten Son, 
“Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen 
for thy possession and the uttermost part of 
the earth for thy inheritance.” Second, Jesus 
said, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth 
will draw all men unto me.” Again it is said, 


“tHe shall see of the travail of his soul and shall 


be satisfied.” There can be no doubt but that 
God has planned the world’s redemption, and 
therefore one must doubt God’s ability to ac- 
complish his will, or else believe the world is 
growing better. 

* * * 

TONS OF OBSCENE LITERATURE. 

At the fortieth anniversary of the N. Y. So- 
ciety for Suppression of Vice, the following 
report for 1913 was made: 

“Persons arrested in United States courts, 
864; persons arrested in state courts, 2,743; 
amount of fines imposed, $235,029.33; books 
and sheet stock seized and destroyed, 1,365 
and 9 sets of type; stereotype plates for print- 
ing books, etc., 28,720; circulars, catalogues, 
songs, poems and booklets, 3,549,712; newspa- 
pers containing unlawful advertisements or 
obscene matter, 88,301; lottery tickets, 3,251,- 
848. During the past few months 3 tons of 
immoral books and prints have been seized.” 


New year met me somewhat sad; 
Old year leaves me tired, 
Stripped of favorite things I had, 
Balked of much desired; 
Yet farther on my road today, 
God willing, farther on my way, 
New year coming on apace, 
What have you to give me? 
Bring you scathe, or bring you grace. 
Face me with an honest face, 
You shall not deceive me. 
Be it good or ill, be it what you will, 
It needs shall help ee my roan God 
ay to heaven, s 
pai Aa i) : Te Rossetti, 
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We wish to take this opportunity first of all to 
express our appreciation for every helpful let- 
ter that has come to the editor’s desk during 
the past few months. The material sent has 
been very acceptable and we trust that many 
more of our readers will send us printed mat- 


ter and accounts of their work. 
x * * 


We wish to request also that you do what 
you can to increase the circulation of the 
EXPOSITOR. We reach a large family now 
and it is increasing but we can soon increase 
it 5,000 more by a little thoughtful work. 
When you find a pastor who does not receive 
our magazine tell him about it and send his 
name and address to F. M. Barton, Cax- 
ton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and ask to 
have a sample copy sent to your friend. 

The other day a brother minister came in 
to ask about several matters pertaining to 
church work. If he had had the EXPOSI- 
TOR on file for the past year he could have 
turned easily to a lot of helps and suggestions 
along the very line he needed. The methods 
contained in our department are like “grand- 
mother’s cooking receipts,” they have been 
tried and have stood the test. Any book 
mentioned in this department can be secured 
from F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O., at the 
price quoted, and on the shortest terms. 

A gentleman asked us the other day how 
practical our methods were. He asked it in a 
tone indicating his skepticism. What he 
thought was that we sat down and spun out of 
our imagination a lot of things we thought 
would be good for churches to try to do! 
When told that we print only those plans that 
are based on experience, he was surprised and 
became more interested. Speak a good word 
for this department whenever you can and it 
will be of help both to us and the progress 


of the Kingdom. 
* * * 


Please add our name to your mailing list, 
if not already there, and send your papers and 
whatever is of interest in the progress of your 
work. Address the editor, Rev. E. A. King. 
at Plymouth Church, Seattle, Washington. He 
has left North Yakima, where he has resided 
for the past five years and will be associated 
with Plymouth Congregational Church of. Se- 
attle. 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH EFFICIENT. 

We wish to introduce our February methods 
with these stirring words on church efficiency 
by Dr. John Timothy Stone, formerly pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
now of Los Angeles, California. 

“The modern church exists among modern 
men and women and faces modern problems 
with all varied conditions and developments 
of modern life. To efficiently meet these ques- 
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tions and solve these problems, adaptability is 
needed far more than ability, and readjust- 
ment more than adjustment. This is not only 
true of the large city pulpit but equally true 
amid the conditions of the suburban church 
and the modernized condition of the rural 
parish. With a vast number it is not primarily 
a question of what to do with the people who 
are in the church, but what to do to reach the 
people who are outside of the church. 

“The efficient organization is doing two 
things—training and developing its own mem- 
bership and reaching a still larger constituency 
outside who are without any religious relation- 
ship. Neither the sermon, the mid-week serv- 
ice nor the Sunday School has much influence 
over the individual or the home unless the 
people attend church. 

“Pastoral visitation is not what it once was, 
nor can it be unless systematized, regulated, 
delegated and guarded. Multitudinous obliga- 
tions, committees, executive boards, public 
functions of all kinds, cut in unon the limited 
time of the pastor. Added pastoral duties 
multiply. Cemeteries are far more distant 
from parishes than when they surrounded the 
church doors. Philanthropic and civic so- 
cieties and organizations demand certain re- 
sponse and interest. 

“Efficiency leadership in the modern church 
demands, as it always has, thoughtful. studious 
preparation in the study. It also demands 
personal ‘visitation and acquaintanceship in 
the home. The mid-week service has_ its 
place, but unless the prayer meeting be vital- 
ized by a nersonal message and through pain- 
staking and practical preparation, it soon 
degenerates and disintegrates. 


“The Sunday School must be more than a 
gathering together of those who are spiritually 
inclined to talk about the Word of God and 
practical religious questions. In order to be 
efficient it must be what it has become in 
some churches—a spiritual training school— 
a Scriptural class room of practical religious 
exercises, a church school of instruction where 
not only the boy and girl may be nominally 
instructed; but where in all grades, from the 
youngest child in the Beginners’ Department 
to the Teacher-Training classes and the Bible 
classes, there is the same regular, thoughtful 
instruction which parallels the best work of 
our day schools and universities.” 


Every pastor should try to realize that his 
church has a much larger mission than simply 
to exist, perhaps increase in numbers, and add 
so much to the strength of the denomination. 
The church ought to have a definitely thought 
out program not only for itself as a separate 
organization in a local community but as a 
part of a universal, united, progressive world 
plan calculated to reach and thoroughly save 
every person in the whole world. 
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This means preaching for the sake of spir- 
itual culture, evangelism for the winning of 
the indifferent, religious education for the 
children and young people, missionary exten- 
sion for the winning and training of the peo- 
ple of the whole world. There should be a 
conscious, throbbing purpose running through 
every department of church work and all the 
members ought to work together for the suc- 
cessful consumption of the entire plan. 

In a comparatively recent utterance by the 
Congregational National Council held in Kan- 
sas City it was said, and this confession has 
become a part of the new creed of that body: 

“We hold it to be the mission of the Church 
oi Christ to proclaim the Gospel to all man- 
kind, exalting the worship of the one true 
God, and laboring for the progress of knowl- 
edge, the promotion of justice, the triumph of 
peace, and the realization of human brother- 
hood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the 
continued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead 
us into all truth, we work and pray for the 
transformation of the world into the kingdom 
oi God; and we look with faith for the tri- 
umph of righteousness and for life and glory 
everlasting. Amen.” 

If every church could accept such a state- 
ment as this for its working program it would 
tend to draw strong men fo its support and 
then the task of the church would seem to bea 
movement every bit worth while. 


OUR PLANS “FROM RALLY 
DAY TO EASTER.” 
By this time of the year every church ought 
to be doing its very best work. If you have 


been following our new plan you are carry- 
ing on a very active campaign. Aside from 
definite preaching and concerted prayer meet- 
ings there may be special efforts in pastoral 
or parish visitation, there may be special 
evangelistic meetings, and various other spec- 
ialized efforts by members of the church. 

We trust your finance committee has se- 
cured all the pledges for the year. Did they 
include the benevolences? We have had a 
copy of the very interesting letter sent out 
by the finance committee of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Pontiac, Michigan. It not only 
includes in its budget such items as pastor's 
salary, assistant pastor's salary, janitor’s 
salary, music, water, light, ete. but the item 
of “Mission apportionment” is included at 
$1,000 and the church is asked to raise in all 
$5,800 to meet every need. This is as it should 
be and we congratulate the Pontiac church for 
taking this action. Every church should be 
educated to do this. 

The month of February is short, but much 
can be accomplished if hearts and hands are 
willing. We wish to emphasize a few im- 
portant lines of effort, as for example; social 
service, the brotherhood work, missions, and 
the benevolent offering. 

We hope every pastor may be able to keep 
these various enterprises going all at the same 
time, if possible, but if not, do as many of 
them as you can. The immediate goal is Eas- 
ter Sunday, but there are many things to be 
done to prepare for Easter. So far as we are 


able we will endeavor to aid our readers with 


helps and suggestions. 


How to Conductan Every Member Canvass for Missions 


The every member canvass is an organized, 
‘adequate effort, by a representative and com- 
petent committee, to reach, through a personal 
Visit and within a limited time, every member 
of the church, congregation and Sunday 
School, with an opportunity to contribute to 
the whole work of the Kingdom of God. 

lt is not a corralling of the church members 
after morning worship and holding them up 
for subscriptions. It is not a sending out of 
circulars, many of which will go into the 
waste basket. It is not an asking for money 
over the telephone. It is not a personal so- 
liciting of everybody by the pastor, nor by the 
church treasurer, nor by two or three faithful 
souls who have always been interested in mis- 
sions. 

It presupposes (1) a budget, that is, a defi- 
nite amount which you are trying to raise, 
based upon careful estimate of what you need; 
(2) the pledge system, by which your mem- 
bers underwrite and guarantee your budget, 
through stating on pledge cards how much 
they expect to give; (3) the weekly offering 
method, by which the amounts to be given are 
reckoned on a weekly basis, even though not 
always paid as often as that; (4) the use of 
envelopes, which enables the church treasurer 
to keep track of pledges and stands for an 
habitual, intelligent contribution as against a 
spasmodic one. 


The plan of work is as follows: 

1. Plan it as a campaign, i. e.. organize it, 
select time limits for it, advertise it, arouse 
enthusiasm for it, during eight days let it be 
the altogether dominant interest of the church. 

2. Precede the actual canvass by two weeks 
of pointed, pertinent education, which leads to 
action. 

3. Choose a representative committee of 
sufficient size that your constituency can be 
quickly covered. Have church officers and 
some large givers serve. Secure committee by 
personal invitation. Regular missionary com- 
mittee will be the nucleus. 

4. Train the committee by at least two meet- 
ings, at which you not only divide up the 
names of the persons to be canvassed (a sub- 
committee having made a tentative division 
beforehand) but you explain just how the 
money is to be used, how the chief objections 
to missionary giving are to be met, and what 
are the most effective methods of approach. 
Emphasize that the committee’s opportunity 
is not simply to get money, but to interest 
people in a great work. 

5. Launch the canvass at the regular Sun- 
day morning worship, using statistics to show 
just what the congregation has done and has 
not done in the past. 

6. Let the committee start out, two by two, 


at a given hour that Sunday afternoon and 
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cover as large a portion of its territory as 
possible then finish by the next Sunday. 
Canvass the entire constituency. Every- 

one that contributes to home expenses might 
fairly be asked to give to missions. 
_ 8. Have frequent reports—at Sunday even- 
ing service, at mid-week service, on church 
bulletin, in newspapers. On second Sunday 
evening the completion of the canvass should 
be reported with every dollar raised. 

9. Expect spiritual results. Begin, continue 
and end with prayer.—Selected. 


HOW TO CREATE MISSIONARY 
INTEREST. : 

It is a sad confession to make but we sup- 
pose the average minister finds it very difficult 
to interest his people in missions. Christianity 
is a missionary religion and when that ele- 
ment is lost it is a question as to how much 
Christianity is left. 

Perhaps the people are not wholly to blame. 
We sometimes are led to believe that minis- 
ters themselves are not as much interested as 
they ought to be. At any rate we have known 
a large number of ministers who deliberately 
ignore the missionary side of their reading and 
teaching. As a result their churches are 
luke-warm and selfish. 

If the preacher himself would map out a 
course of missionary reading and follow it for 
one year, or even one season, there would be 
a re-action in his life that would fire his ‘rm- 
ture endeavors. We suggest, therefore. a few 
interesting books for his consideration. 

Human Progress Through Missions,” by J. 
L. Barton, D. D., published by Revell Co., 
New York, 50 cents; “Holding the Ropes,” by 
Belle M. Brain, published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.; “The King’s Business,” by Maud W. 
Raymond, published by the United Study com- 
mittee at West Medford, Mass., 50 cents. “The 
Chinese Revolution,” by Arthur J. Brown, pub- 
lished by Student Volunteer Movement, 75 
cents; “Changing Chinese,” by Professor E. A. 
Ross, published by Century Company, New 
York, $2.40; “The Continent of Opportunity,” 
by Dr. F. E. Clark. published by Revell Co., 
New York, $1.50; “Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Medical Missionary Conference,” held 
at Battle Creek Sanitarium, January, 1911; 
“My Life and Times,” by Cyrus Hamlin, pub- 
lished by Pilgrim Press, Boston; “The Evan- 
gelization of the World in this Generation,” 
‘and “The Future Leadership of the Church,” 
by John R. Mott, $1.00 each. 

The most fascinating book of the present 
is “Thinking Black,” by Dan Crawford, pub- 
lished by Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, $2.00. 
It is a large book of nearly 500 pages, large 
clear type, beautifully illustrated and tells the 
story of 22 years in the long grass region of 
Central Africa. Any preacher who cannot get 
interested in this book is certainly a hopeless 
case! 


AN ARGUMENT FOR MISSIONS. 
One of the reasons why some ministers and 
many of our people have no interest in the 
missionary propaganda and whv some have 
lost what they had is because their ideas of 
God and the world have changed. More and 


more travel is widening the common mind and 
people are saying. “The heathen are happy 
and contented, why send missionaries to 
them?” 

Some people call missionary work proselyt- 
ing. The old idea that the heathen are hope- 
lessly lost without missionary effort has been 
superseded by the belief that God in his mercy 
will deal justly and kindly by those who have 
never heard the gospel, and so the nopular 
mind is not so intense about sending heralds 
of ae cross to snatch brands from the burn- 
ing! 

These are the kind of thoughts that are 
going through the minds of thousands of edu- 
cated and well-traveled Christians, and the 
ministers of our modern churches ought to 
know it and be able to meet the need at this 
particular crisis. In order to illustrate how 
this argument can be met, and what the nev 
basis of missionary interest is we print an out- 
line of a recent sermon on missions. The 
audience was large and appreciative through: 
out the address. 

“Why Send Missionaries to Happy and Con- 
tented Heathen?” 

I. The Popular Notion. 

(a) Heathen already happy and con- 
tented. 

(b) To put new ideas into their heads is 
to create discontent. 

(c) Better keep them ignorant! (The 
popular idea.) 

II. A Fundamental Question. 

(a) Should any ignorant person be edu- 
cated? 

(b) Why work in the slums, among im- 
migrants? Why engage in any so- 
cial uplift? 

(c) Progress comes through the gospel 
of discontent if followed by the gos- 
pel of construction. This is true in 
every reform at home or abroad. 
True of the developing self-con- 
sciousness of the working class. 

(d) As an illustration: history of the 
English nation and the introduction 
of Christianity in England. 

III. The Fruits of a Wholesome Discontent. 

Conditions in Africa, the South Seas, 

China, India, etc., before Christianity 
was introduced. (See Dan Crawford’s 
“Thinking Black,” for example.) 

IV. The Heathen Not Happy and Contented. 

(a) In China only six women in a thou- 
sand can read and write. In India 
only one in a thousand! Under such 
conditions can happiness and con- 
tentment exist? 

(b) By a study of missionary books 
many examples of heart hunger and 
despair can be found showing a lack 


of spiritual satisfaction among 
heathen. 

V. The Real Reason for Sending Mission- 
aries. 


(1) We ourselves enjoy life in the light 
of the Gospel of Christ, which has 
been brought to us by missionaries. 

(2) As enlightened moral beings we are 
obligated to share what we have 
with the less fortunate everywhere 
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(3) As Christians we are commanded by 
Christ to carry the gospel message 
to every human being in the whole 
wide world. To refuse to obey this 
command is to be disloyal to him 
whose name we bear. 

What the whole world needs is love ex- 


pressed in thoughtful kindness, in 
human action, and equitable law. 
That Christian who is most like 
Christ is he who has Christ’s out- 
look on life and the world, and 
works for the coming of his king- 
dom in all the earth. 


The Ghuceh eo therdtindd 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., Assistant pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., writes the following letter 
concerning the Brotherhood in his church: 

“Our church has a Brotherhood which meets 
with the pastors once a month for study and 
fellowship. Its covenant or constitution is 
short. This Brotherhood is binding a body of 
young men together and is training them for 
future leadership in the church. This latter 
is not an avowed purpose; but it will surely 
so result.” 

The covenant referred to above is printed 
on a small folder in red and black, just the 
size to go in a man’s pocket. As it is brief 
and to the point, we print it in full: 

Our Name: The Brotherhood. 


Our Object: The Strengthening and Spread- 
ing of the Kingdom of Christ by distinctively 
spiritual means and methods. 


Our Rules: Two; The Rule of Prayer and 
The Rule of Service. 

The Rule of Prayer: 

To pray daily for each other; 

For the spread of Christ’s Kingdom; 

For the outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh. 
The Rule of Service: 

(a) Individually, to use our personal in- 
fluence, in such a manner as shall attest the 
sincerity of our prayers, to bring others. and 
especially men and boys, to the services of the 
church, into living fellowship with Christ and 
his followers, and under the power of his 
Spirit. 

(b) In co-operation with the Brotherhood, 
to throw ourselves with all our hearts into 
whatever work it may undertake. 


Our Members: Shall not exceed twenty- 
five in number and shall be elected from 
among the male members of the Brick Church. 
A unanimous vote of the membership shall be 
required to elect. 


Our Officers: 
Scribe. 

Our Meetings: Shall ordinarily be monthly; 
beyond this, as mutually agreed upon. 

Relying upon the living Spirit of Christ, 
Who we believe is within us and has brought 
us together in this Brotherhood, rather than 
upon vows or rules for our bond of union and 
mutual faithfulness, we hereunto subscribe our 
names. 


Shall be a Leader and a 


THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA. 
Church Brotherhoods, or Men’s Clubs, are 
not in any sense new. They date back to the 
earliest period of church history. Bishop Fred- 
erick DeLand Leete has written a very inter- 
esting book on “Christian Brotherhoods” 


(Eaton & Mains, N. Y., $1.50), and in his first 
chapter he says: 


“The origin of Christian Brotherhoods is 
somewhat obscure. At the beginning the 
whole church was a brotherhood. EN or 
first formally organized body of Christian men 
having fraternal offices was formed, according 
to Gibbon, during the reign of the Emperor 
Gallienus at the time of the plague in Alex- 
andria. . . . The name of this society was the 
‘Parabolani.’” 


The name of this society means “to risk 
life;’ perhaps it was derived from the idea 
of hazard that characterized the order. These 
men rendered services of holy love and their 
deeds were deeds of heroism. “They were 
doubtless lay assistants to the clergy,” says 
Bishop Leete. 


In some such way, perhaps. the brotherhood 
arose and ever since it has been a help to the 
church and an assistance to the clergy. If the 
men of the church are consciously bound to 
the church for helpful purposes the organiza- 
tion of a men’s club or brotherhood is a very 
desirable thing, but if they are organized as 
a mere club for selfish purposes the plan may 
be questioned. 

The writer has had some very pleasant ex- 
periences with brotherhoods. In one church it 
was impossible to organize the men this way 
but once or twice a year one or two hundred 
men came together at the church for a ban- 
quet with speeches and music. These meet- 
ings were educational and covered a series of 
five years. Now, under a different leadership, 
an organization has been perfected. 


In some churches where the men are shy 
of such things the pastor may induce two or 
three prominent men to send out invitations 
over their own signatures, and many of those 
invited will respond, and, if a price is set per 
plate, they will attend and pay their way. We 
haye never known a free supper to be a suc- 
cess in getting hold of men. 

A caution may well be given here. It is 
not good form, or safe diplomacy to invite a 
group of men to a church banquet and then 
tell them that they must subscribe to the 
church expenses or pay up on an old debt. We 
knew of a minister who did this and got the 
money, but the next pastor found it next to 
impossible to get the men out. It was always 
necessary to print on the invitation, “No col- 
lection.” 

Some years ago when we began work in our 
North Yakima field a representative of the 
Brotherhood met the pastor and offered the 
services of the men of the church. It was a 
fine offer and the men lived up to their prom- 
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ise. Among other things this brotherhood 
provided a large bulletin board for the church, 
a fine stereopticon, a church calendar, paid for 
advertising the Sunday services in the news- 
Papers and such things. They gave receptions 
to the school teachers. 

During the years they have interested them- 
selves in missions and in community. social 
service. They brought lecturers to the city 
to speak on the purification of the milk sup- 
ply, have taken the first move in the city for 
food inspection, for a juvenile delinquent home, 
a city nurse, and similar community reforms. 
It has been an efficient brotherhood and so 
can any body of men with proper lay leaders. 

We know of a brotherhood in a country 
church that secured better roads, a new rural 
mail route and a consolidated rural high 
school. The value of a brotherhood is in its 
strong. virile character. Where men of heart 
and brains are organized for a definite Chris- 
tian purpose great things ‘can be done. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE BROTHER- 


HOODS. 
*1833 Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Roman 
Catholic.) 
1883 Brotherhood of St. Andrew. (Prot- 
estant Episcopal.) 
1888 Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
(Interdenominational.) 
1890 Wesley Brotherhood. (Methodist Epis- 
copal.) ; 
1896 Brotherhood of St. Paul. (Methodist 
Episcopal.) 
1905 Men's League. (United Presbyterian.) 
1906 Presbyterian Brotherhood. 
1907. Baptist Brotherhood. 
71908 Methodist Brotherhood. 
1908 Congregational Brotherhood. 
1908 League of Universalist Laymen. 
1908 Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ. 
1908 Brotherhood of Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 
1909 Lutheran Brotherhood. 
1909 ae Brotherhood. (United Breth- 
ren. 
1909 League of Unitarian Laymen. 
1874 Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Movement. 
*First organized in the United States 
in 1846. 


tConsolidation of the Wesley and St 
Paul Brotherhoods. 


SOME THINGS A at ag CAN 


Mr. Patterson has done a fine piece of work 
in his book, “Modern Brotherhoods.” He sets 
forth a long list of committees that may be 
operated in any men’s organization, but pos- 
sibly no one brotherhood would have them all. 
They are so suggestive of work that can be 
done that we print the list here. 

Music, Civics, Fealty, Athletic, Literary, 
Devotional, Employment, Pastor’s Aid, Enter- 
tainment, Ways and Means, Religious Work, 
Church Extension, Sunday Reception, Print- 
ing and Publication, General Welfare of Com- 
munity, Relief, Ushers, Rescue, Distress. Ves- 


tibule, Strangers, Stewarship, Women’s Aid, 
Law and Order, Public Notices, Spiritual 
Work, Outdoor Meetings, Services and Music, 
Census, Lookout, Calling, Charities, Exercises, 
Evangelistic, Educational, Personal Work. 
Philanthropic, Social Service, Good Citizen- 
ship, Church Collections, Christian Culture, 
Church Attendance. 


HOW ONE GROUP OF MEN FOUND 
THEIR WORK. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, O., 
has spent many years in a great Christian 
service. Some time ago it became advisable 
to secure a junior pastor. Some of the men 
of the church realized that there might be dif- 
ficulty in finding a suitable man and thus the 
church work would suffer during the interim. 

The president of the brotherhood and a few 
members conferred and then called upon a 
dozen others to meet later outside the church 
and determine just what the men could do 
until the senior pastor secured assistance. The 
meeting developed so much interest that a 
larger meeting was called and fifty men gath- 
ered. 

Specific things to be done were pointed out. 
It was noted that there was only one male 
teacher in the morning Sunday School, that 
the Bethel Sunday School needed a superin- 
tendent, and that the leader of the men’s Bible 
Class was the man best fitted for and was 
willing to take the place in the Bethel school. 
The suggested change made necessary the 
securing of a teacher for the men’s class. 

It was observed that the West Side social 
center was in need of men to spend an even- 
ing or two each week at the center to take 
charge of boys’ and young men’s classes; also 
that the common congregational fund, which 
includes the support of the missionary work, 
was not being pledged and collected as it 
should be. 

A committee of the brotherhood was at 
once appoiuted to take charge of and be re- 
sponsible for the congregational fund, which 
relieved the pastor entirely of having to make 
appeals for the fund. Men were secured for 
work in the Sunday Schools and social center. 
Five men volunteered to teach in the morning 
school, and three men volunteered to give an 
evening every week to work at the social cen- 
ter. 

All this might have been done without a 
brotherhood, was the comment, but the fact 
is that it never had been. 


BROTHERHOOD WORK WITHOUT A 
BROTHERHOOD. 

The average man hesitates to undertake new 
responsibilities, especially if they are of un- 
certain magnitude or prolonged duration. 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut. has been trying 
a series of socials for men, without any men’s 
club or brotherhood. The plan may contain 
helpful suggestions for other churches. 

Last fall the men of the parish met and 
agreed that a series of men’s socials would 
supply a need in the church life. A commit- 
tee was elected which worked out the follow- 
ing plan: A list of the men of the parish was 
divided into three alphabetic sections, so as 
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to distribute as fairly as possible capacity for 
leadership, giving ability, talent for work and 
probable willingness. 

_It was voted to undertake a series of six so- 
cials during the season from October to May, 
each section in turn assuming entire responsi- 
bility for program, refreshments and finances 
of one social, and no man in another section 
being allowed to give or do anything to help, 
with the exception of a permanent invitation 
committee to contain representatives of each 
section. 


The first of these socials has proved a dis- 
tinct success. The invitation list includes 
every man having the slightest connection 
with the parish, and to every one a personal 
invitation is mailed. Any man who has a 
child in the Sunday School, or whose family 
is represented in the church membership, is 
included in the list, and the average attend- 
ance has been fifty per cent of that list. 


Almost the entire list have been present at 
one or more socials. With an invitation list 
of about 120, the cost has been kept under $25 
for each social, and it has not been difficult to 
raise the sum needed within the section. 


In October there was a travel lecture by an 
interesting speaker, followed by refreshments 
served buffet style; in November, an oyster 
supper, followed by a fine address; in Jan- 
uary, a “Baltimore Lunch.” with tenor solos 
and selections on a Grafonola, the program 
being given informally with many intermis- 
sions and a vast amount of sociability. 

At the third social it was voted that all sec- 
tions next time unite to give a social for all 
the Protestant men in our town, and after that 
give a ladies’ night, instead of concluding our 
series as originally planned. This illustrates 
the elasticity of the scheme. 

The main point is a successful series of oc- 
casions without any machinery of organiza- 
tion beyond the simplest use of temporary 
committees. Instead of a hunt for members, it 
is assumed that every man is interested. Prac- 
tically every man on the invitation list has 
been having a part in this plan. This shows 
that where the brotherhood is not yet feasible 
it may be very easy to have some of those 
occasions for which in part the brotherhood 
stands, and the principle illustrated may apply 
to many a task which needs to be done.— 
Exchange. 


OUR NATION’S STORY ON LINCOLN’S 
DAY. 

Our Nation’s Story in Song and Verse is the 
history of some of our national songs and the 
recitation of poems of patriotism, beginning 
with Revolutionary times and taking up in 
order those that have had their birth in “the 
times that tried men’s souls.” 

An entertainment given under this name 
touched a patriotic chord in the hearts of those 
present and was received with hearty enthu- 
siasm. The story was arranged by two young 
women. No program is here outlined, as an 
attempt to give all the songs and poems about 
our country would be out of the question, but 
a delightful social evening may be enjoyed 
listening to such a story as that suggested. 


The reading of the story was preceded by a 
chorus of little children singing “America” and 
saluting the flag. The story was divided into 
two parts—the first ending at the beginning of 
the Civil War and the second carrying on our 
history to the present time. i 

The reading of the story was interspersed 
with the recitation of various poems and the 
singing of songs relating to historic events. 
Between parts one and two a chorus of twelve 
young men sang a medley of national airs. 

At the conclusion of this part of the pro- 
gram a young man in a soldier’s uniform 
sprang to the platform, waving aloft a large 
flag. He was followed by a chorus of young 
men who “rallied round the flag” as they sang 
the old song with hearty good-will—Minister’s 
Social Helper. 


Rescuing “Dixie.” _ (416) 
A report was started that the president of 
the Chicago Board of Education had issued an 
order that “Dixie” should not be sung at the 
Lincoln centenary exercises on the ground that 
the song is treasonable. The report was 
promptly denied, but it called forth from Jo- 
seph Nimmo, Jr., one of the surviving close 
personal friends of Lincoln, the following in- 
teresting statement as to Mr. Lincoln’s views 
concerning the song: “Early one morning in 
the month of April, 1865, the news reached 
Washington that Richmond had been evac- 
uated. There was a rush to the White House, 
led by a band. I accompanied the crowd. 
Soon Mr. Lincoln appeared at the window 
over the front entrance. He replied to the 
demand for a speech. I well remember his 
closing words, which were as follows: “There 
is a song or a tune which I used to hear with 
great pleasure before the war, but our friends 
across the river have appropriated it to their 
use during the last four years. It is the tune 
called “Dixie.” But I think we have captured 
it. At any rate, I conferred with the Attorney 
General this morning and he expressed the 
opinion that “Dixie” may fairly be regarded as 
captured property. So I shall be olad to hear 
“Dixie” by the band.’ Ever since then ‘Dixie’ 
has been regarded as a national air beloved by 
the people of the North and the South. The 
tune of ‘Dixie’ was composed by ‘Dan’ Em- 
mett, a Northern man, who wrote the words 
and music. For years before the war it was 
sung at the North and at the South, and it 
will remain for all time a truly national song, 
made so by the good-natured humor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 

On a recent calendar appeared the follow- 
ing “Prayer for My Tongue”; Dear Lord and 
Father of all mankind, keep me from every 
evil work; from the fool’s idle levity and the 
scorner’s bitter speech; from all unkindness, 
impurity, hasty temper and useless complaint; 
from all flattery and falsehood. Keep me 
from insincerity, impatience and _ petulant 
tones in petty trials. Tame Thou this tongue 
which I cannot tame and set thy seal of truth 
and love upon every word and tone. Let me 
learn the grace of silence and the art of sym- 
pathetic listening. Amen. ; 
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The New Social Gospel and Social Service 


Every pastor knows that a new note is be- 
ing sounded in church work, but not every 
pastor is in sympathy with it. We know a 
young minister who is opposed to it. He 
thinks that the church should preach theology 
rather than sociology, should insist on creeds 
and doctrines and let the “world” alone. Such 
men are in the minority. A great social wave 
is sweeping over the Christian church and it 
is our duty to study it and learn the facts. 


We know of no briefer summary of this 
“New Social Gospel’ than that given by Fred- 
erick Lynch, in his admirable book, “The New 
Opportunities of the Ministry.” He says: 


“From the beginning, the chief concern of 
the church has been the establishment of right 
relations between individual souls and God. 
It began with the making of converts, one by 
one, from paganism and from the Jewish 
Church. After Christianity had become the 
state religion of practically all of Europe, its 
chief mission became the nurture of its chil- 
dren in personal religion and the redemption 
of men from the evil of the world. 


Its greatness has consisted in its superb 
ministry to human souls. It led its children 
face to face with God. It presented Christ to 
the alienated soul as the hope and Saviour. It 
comforted the sorrowing, the despondent and 
the doubting with the eternal Word of God. 
It inculcated an ethic for the individual that 
created a practically new type of man. It has 
made saints in every age. It has called mil- 
lions to follow Jesus Christ in the sacrificial 
life. It has taught all men the way of joy and 
peace. It has made the Gospel of immortality 
a real power in myriads of souls. 

When the spiritual life has ebbed low it has 
engendered great revivals of religion. But 
they have always been revivals of personal re- 
ligion. It has led little children. one by one, 
into the kingdom of God and inculcated in 
them the power to live by faith, which is the 
highest achievement of the human soul. In 
these later years it has sent out missionaries 
again, as it did in its first vears, to convert the 
heathen. 

This missionary work, until quite recently, 
has also been exclusively to individuals. This 
work the church has done superbly, and by it 
she has veritably changed all human history. 

But in these later years the church has rap- 
idly been realizing that another task calls her 
with equally commanding voice, namely, to re- 
deem the evil world as well as evil men; ta 
its citizens; to build a holy temple in the earth 
redeem the city as well as for holy men to 
live in. 

She has not merely to keep men pure and 
unspotted in a loathsome world, but to make 
the very world itself pure and spotless, as far as 
may be. She is to redeem society, its laws and 
sentiment and customs and injustices, as well 
as lifting men out of its evil clutches. Hence 
has arisen the new enthusiasm for humanity 
equal to the old passion for men. Hence has 
come the social gospel which is now become 
equally the church’s message with the gospel 
for human souls. 


Of course, the church has never entirely neg- 
lected it. She attacked the gladiatorial games 
in ancient Italy, and a universal evil fell be- 
fore her anger. She attacked human torture in 
the days of Thomasius, and the diabolical ma- 
chines rusted away. She attacked feudalism, 
and before her new gospel of liberty the cas- 
tles crumbled on their hills. 


She spread the gospel of the brotherhood of 
man and out of her preaching sprang democ- 
racies and at least the beginning of that strug- 
gle for justice and equality which is the chief 
feature of our modern life. She protested 
against slavery, and out of her gospel of the 
sonship of all men, regardless of color or ca- 
pacity, came the emancination of serfs and 
slaves. But never has this been her chief 
mission or a mission co-equal with her minis- 
try to single souls, until our own day. 

Today the social mission of the church has 
become so much her conviction that it holds 
equal place in her work and purpose with her 
evangelistic task. (The two are never con- 
tradictory, but are complementary each to the 
other.) The signs of it are everywhere about 
us. 


The Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
for instance, has made the larger portion of 
its program the cleansing of politics, the puri- 
fication of business, the securine of economic 
justice, the abolishment of the saloon and the 
abolishment of industrial servitude. 

The various brotherhoods of the churches 
have set social reform before them as their 
chief task. The Federal Council of the Church- 
es of Christ has created commissions on social 
service and on peace and arbitration, and is 
devoting much of its energy to the healing of 
the breach between capital and labor. 

The denominations have themselves created 
many similar commissions. The leading re- 
ligious books today deal with these great so- 
cial problems, seeking ways whereby Chris- 
tianity may be applied to their solution. The 
same change has come over the pulnit of the 
land. All this means that the task of the 
church is now not only to lift men out of evil 
conditions, but to transform the very environ- 
ment in which men have to live. 


SOCIAL SERVICE HELPS FOR THE 
PREACHER. 


Books are tools or ornaments, according to 
the uses to which they are put. A minister 
does not need to have a large library, but he 
ought to have useful, modern books. If he 
has old books and cannot afford many new 
ones let him sell some of the old ones to a 
second-hand dealer and get one or two new 
ones in their place. The writer has done this 
repeatedly at no extra expense whatever. 

But such books as will open a preacher’s 
eyes and stir his mind and appeal to his soul 
are as necessary for his ministerial life as 
meat and bread are to his physical body. To- 
day, as we write. there is before us a picture 
of a small company of thoughtful men who sit 
quietly listening to a gentleman who is talk- 
ing, and underneath the picture are the words, 
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“The Man Who Knows.” These men of af- 
fairs listen to the man who is informed and 
understands what he is talking about. 


We see no very attractive future for the 
minister who is mentally lazy or who refuses 
to study hard, read much, and digest what he 
reads. He may not be a scholar, but he sim- 
ply must know the facts about his profession 
and keep in touch with the movement of the 
united federated forces working in the Chris- 
tian church. 


From time to time there come to the editor’s 
desk books of importance along these lines, 
and he feels that it is his privilege to share 
them with his readers. The following list of 
books on the new social phase of Christian 
work is not large but it is good: 


For practical usefulness we would place Ed- 
win L. Earp’s “The Social Engineer” (Eaton 
& Mains, N. Y., $1.50) first on the list. His 
introduction, “Why We Need the Social En- 
gineer,” is worth the price of the book. “The 
Redemption of the City,” by Chas. H. Sears 
(Grifith & Rowland Press, Phil; cloth 50c, 
paper 35c) gives a vivid survey of the Chris- 
tian and municipal redemptive forces at work 
in a great city. 

The social service volume of the “Mes- 
sages of the Men and Religion Movement,” 
Vol. II (Association Press, N. Y.), is full of 
cream. It is a remarkable collection of ideas 
along these lines. “Making Religion Efficient” 
edited by C. A. Barbour, same series, is a 
store of useful methods. Dr. Lansing’s “The 
Social Program of the Lord’s Prayer” (As- 
sociation Press) is meat for sermons. 


Howerton’s “The Church and Social Re- 
forms” (Revell. N. Y., 75c), has a message for 
all ministers who are hesitating with regard 
to engaging in this new social movement. His 
twelfth chapter on “The New Vision” is very 
helpful, because it comes from a teacher in 
the orthodox Reformed Church and reveals 
the sense and grasp of a conservative. 


We have just examined Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor’s first book, “Religion in Social Action” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., $1.25, introduction 
by Jane Addams). He has included in it a list 
of useful books on the general theme of his 
book covering 20 pages. The book is a very 
helpful discussion of the subject of social ac- 
tivity and a call to the church to take up the 
work. This is especially emphasized in his 
last chapter on “Church and Community.” 


To bring still more vividly the question of 
social service before the modern pastor's mind 
we suggest the reading of Rauschenbusch’s 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” and 
“Christianizing the Social Order” (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y.).. “The Call of the Carpenter,” by 
Bouk White (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y., 
$1.20.) “The Inside of the Cup,” by Churchill 
(Macmillan Co., $1.50). “A Certain Rich 
Man,” William Allen White (Macmillan Co.). 
“John Marvel, Assistant,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). In conclusion 
we recommend Chas. R. Brown's “The Social 
Message of the Modern Pulpit” (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). , 


HOW TO INTEREST MEN IN SOCIAL 


SERVICE. 

One of the best ways to arouse interest in 
social service is to organize a class or a club 
for the study of social questions. This may 
be done in a Sunday School class or at the 
brotherhood meeting. We have already men- 
tioned a list of books, but for group study we 
know of nothing better than Dr. Josiah 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” This 
is a little magazine published monthly by the 
American Institute of Social Service, Bible 
House, Astor Place, N. Y. This is called 
“Studies in Social Christianity and What to 
Do.” Single subscriptions covering a year 
cost 75 cents, but in classes of not less than 
five subscribers the price is 50 cents. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE STEREOP- 
TICON. 

We have used the stereopticon to convey 
religious and educational ideas, so now let us 
put it to sood use in arousing interest along 
social service lines. The American Institute 
of Sociaf Service, 80 Bible House, N. Y., is 
prepared to rent slides on the following topics: 

Hours and Wages; or, How the Other Half 
Lives. 

Housing; or, Where the Other Half Lives. 

Women and Children in Toil; or, The New 
Slavery. 

The Amusement Problem; or, Dance Halls, 
Social Centers, etc. 

The Battle for Health: or, Hygiene, Anti- 
tuberculosis, etc. ’ 

The Coming City; or, The Problems of the 
Municipality. 

With each set of slides there is a typewrit- 
ten lecture prepared by W. D. P. Bliss. The 
terms are $3.00 per lecture, of $15.00 for the 
six, and expressage both ways. The expense 
may be reduced considerably by clubbing to- 
gether with several pastors and renting the 
slides in partnership. In ordering them ad- 
dress M. J. Whitty. 

This set of slides has been used in this city 
with great success. One brotherhood in 
Olympia, Wash., contracted for the full set for 
several weeks’ time and sub-rented them to 
other churches. Such work is educational, 
and a service of social value in itself. 


SEVEN THINGS A CHURCH CAN DO 
ALONG SOCIAL SERVICE LINES. 
Prof. William Worthington. 

. 1. Identify itself with health movements, 
both general and local. This would include 
such movements as the Anti-tuberculosos 
movement, the Social Hygiene campaign, lo- 
cal movements for sanitation, pure milk, etc., 
and a sympathetic support or criticism of the 
local health board, if there is one. : 
2. Active co-operation with the local agen- 
cies for charity, or if none exists in the com- 
munity, then the organization of all the char- 
itable forces with the ultimate end of secur- 
ing public support throughout taxation fer all 
regular charity cases. ' 
3. Open its doors freely for community 
purposes of all kinds from the meetings: of 
the Grange to the Labor Union. 
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make the church a center of agitation of all 
public questions. 

4. Have at least one group of men and 
women in the Sunday School or other organ- 
ization who are making a systematic study of 
social problems. Wise leadership is essen- 
tial. 

5. At least once a year make a definite at- 
tempt to get acquainted with the officials of 
the local government by having the mayor or 
other suitable official address a gathering in 
the church outlining the facts, plans and poli- 
cies of the administration. This should be 
done chiefly from the standpoint of securing 
full and accurate information. 

6. Cultivate a sympathetic attitude toward 
all problems affecting society, and particularly 
of groups outside those embraced by the 
church membership; e. g., the labor group, 
the Italians, ete. 

7. Secure a pastor who has the social out- 
look and who has the wit to constantly teach 
and preach the social gospel without harping 
upon it. 


FEBRUARY SERMONS. 
Morning. 
February 1“The Challenge of the Modern 
Church to Men of Ability and Strength.” 
Ale iad 8—“The Price of Liberty,” Acts 


February 15—“The Spread of the Gospel.” 
Acts 8:31. 

February 22—‘Religion 
Micah 2 (also Amos 2.) 
Evening. 

February 1—“The Evolution of Industrial 
Society, or How We Come to Have Social 
Problems.” 

February 8—“Improving the Conditions of 
the Laboring Class. The Story of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury.” 

February 15—‘‘The Business World a Field 
of Service.” Matt. 20:26-28. 


February 22—‘Washington.” Psa. 18:35. 


Notes on the above sermon topics: “Re- 
ligion in Social Action” is the title of Graham 
Taylor’s book mentioned elsewhere in this de- 
partment. February 8 is the proper Sunday to 
take notice of Lincoln. We have outlined the 
Sunday evening subjects in accordance with 
our desire to emphasize social service during 
the month. 


For the first evening sermon we commend 
Richard T. Ely’s “Evolution of Industrial So- 
ciety” (Chautauqua Press, N. Y.). For the 
second sermon, “Ten Englishmen of the Nine- 
tenth Century,” by James R. Joy (Chautauqua 
Press), Chapter VIII. The idea involved in 
the third sermon is that a Christian business 
or professional man may make his daily work 
a medium through which to serve the world. 

We suggest that these evening sermons be 
scheduled in advance and cards bearing the 
following illustrations be printed and distrib- 
uted among working men. (Send to F. M. 
ti Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
cut. 


in Social Action.” 


Wit 
hy Mt Mbit, 


“The CHURCH and LABOR” 


A MOTTO FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 
For the month of February keep the fol- 
lowing little rhyme on your calendar or bulle- 
tin board: 
“Why don’t they keep the streets a little 
cleaner?’ 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 


‘Why don’t they keep the parks a little 
greener?’ 

Did you ever stop to think that ‘they’ means 
your” 


HOW TO INTEREST YOUR MINISTE- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Every Ministerial Association ought to have 
among its membership at least one man with 
ideas who will occasionally make unobtrusive 
suggestions to the brethren about a program. 
In this way much good may be accomplished 
and the ministers become informed on live 
topics. Recently our association outlined a 
program for the winter, consisting of the fol- 
lowing studies: 

The Problem of the City. 
Country Life Problems. 
Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 
Women and Children in Industry. 
The Immigrant. 
The Negro. 
The Indian. 
The New Frontier. 
The Church as a Social Agency. 
The Churches in a United Program of 
Advance. 

For a text book to help in the preparation 
of these papers Charles Stelzle’s “American 
Social and Religious Conditions” was used. 
(Revell Co., N. Y., $1.00.) 


A BUREAU OF SOCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In this age of new movements new methods 
are constantly being devised. Lewis W. Hine, 
27 Grant avenue, Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. 
Y., has opened a bureau of Social Photog- 
raphy. He will make lantern slides to illus- 
trate lectures on social service subjects. His 
list of subjects contains pictures concerning 
all phases of labor, immigration, living condi- 
tions. etc. In reply to a letter of inquiry he 
wrote the following, which will answer your 
first questions: 

“Dear Sir: Please tell me in detail what 
points you wish to illustrate and I will submit 
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prints for you to select from. Price is 40 
cents each, with discount of 10 per cent for 
25 or more. Truly yours, 

(Signed) SSW. Eline? 


GENERAL METHODS. 
ADVERTISE ON NAPKINS. 
There has been sent to us recently a white 
tissue paper napkin on which is printed an 
advertisement of an evangelistic campaign. 
The idea is a good one and might well be 
used at any church function where refresh- 

ments are used. 


GOOD SERMON TOPICS. 

The Rev. Charles R. Brown has been preach- 
ing in Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
such subjects as the following: 

“The Uses of Disappointment.” 

“The Call of the City.” 

“The Broader Vision of the Coming King- 
dom.” 

“The Gates of the City.” 

“The Greater Things Ahead.” 

“The Quitter and the Victor.” 

“The Twentieth Century Good Samaritan.” 

“The Man Within the Man.” 


A GO TO CHURCH CIRCLE. 

The second Sunday after the special effort 
was made to get everybody in Joliet, Illinois, 
to go to church, the congregations continued 
much larger than ever before. One church 
reported one-third more in attendance. 

Growing out of the “Go-to-Church Sunday” 
has come a “Go-to-Church Circle,” composed 
of two members of each church. The plan is 
to repeat the campaign at intervals, and in 
other ways, also. to work for increased church 
attendance. 

One of the San Francisco daily papers, tak- 
ing the cue from Joliet, has suggested such 
a Sunday in San Francisco. Churches are tak- 
ing the matter up and arrangements are likely 
to be made therefor. 


A NEW PLAN FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
held last December, a “Help-Our-Church” 
campaign on the Illinois plan was launched. 
The standards require one hundred per cent 
of the society membership present at the Sun- 
day evening service, and each member to 
speak, write, or telephone an invitation to at 
least one non-churchgoer each week; an or- 
ganized effort to increase the attendance and 
participation at the midweek prayer meeting; 
the promotion of denominational information 
by brief addresses on the different lines of 
missionary work at the meetings of the so- 
ciety, correspondence with the secretaries re- 
garding the special needs of the boards, and 


the organization of mission-study classes; an. 
every-member evangelistic campaign in the 
Sunday School, when the claims of Christ 


upon the individual will be urged; the need 
of the church for larger financial support will 
be presented, and an earnest effort made to 
enroll every member as a contributor to the 
church and missionary work. 


A GIFT TO CHURCHGOERS. 


An interesting idea was put in operation in 
the First Congregational Church of Chicago. 
On one Sunday, as was advertised in ‘the 
church calendar, a beautiful copy of Zimmer- 
mann’s picture, “Christ and the Fishermen,” 
was presented to every one who attended the 
evening service. Doubtless the sermon was 
connected with the picture or was illustrated 
bv it. The idea is one that is susceptible of 
many applications. 


DAN CRAWFORD’S PHILOSOPHY. 


We wish every minister could read Dan 
Crawford’s “Thinking Black.” It is a reallv 
wonderful book in many ways. One of his 
sayings is: “The soul of all improvement is 
the improvement of the soul.” This is to be 
kept in mind constantly in all our social serv- 
ice work, 


A LIBRARY IN A CHURCH. 


We have recently heard of small churches 
in the country that have circulating libraries 
for the use of the community. One of these 
was started by a church club that gave an en- 
tertainment to raise the money. One such 
church on an island in Puget Sound receives 
the cast off books from a big city library. Ar- 
rangements may be made nowadays with state 
libraries for the use of traveling libraries. This 
is one wav to serve the community. 


LUNCH AFTER CHURCH. 


One country church in the state of Wash- 
ington serves a lunch at the close of its morn- 
ing service. For those who have long rides 
home and for the children this is a great boon. 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


In the Pilgrim Church, Seattle, there is a 
class of thirty high school boys being trained 
for church membership, who will soon unite 
with the church, 


A STRANGER’S REGISTER. 

Los Angeles to a large extent is a city of 
tourists. and her churches have an especially 
difficult task in keeping up with the strangers. 
One church has solved the problem by main- 
taining a church register. 

At the entrances to the church are found 
large sheets of paper ruled for the name, the 
address, and the home city of the visitor. 
Large notices, “Strangers, please register,” at- 
tract the attention. Those who sign are soon 
called upon, for the very act of registering 
shows an interest in the church and a desire 
to be friendly. —Exchange. 
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A UNIQUE SERMON TOPIC. 
[SOT Se ace DA Deepa Tee a IS | 


Funeral Notice 
Diss SR ee | 


Those who are interested in her are 
requested to attend the funeral service 
of 


The Woman Who Sacrificed 
Social Position for Modesty 


to be conducted at 8 p.m. Sunday, 
July the twentieth, nineteen-thirteen at 


First Christian Church 
On Orange-at-High, Macon, Georgia 


This is the Second of a Series of Evening 
Funeral Sermons to be Delivered on Sunday 
Evenings 


BOOK LIST. 


One or more books of value to the minister 
will be mentioned here each month. Only 
those requested by the editor will be con- 
sidered. 

Poin e P R ES) RELIGHT EDs by, 
Stephen Hasbrouch, published by Burnett 
Publishing Co., New York, pp. 360, cloth 
$1.50, 

This book is a frank discussion of move- 
ments and tendencies at work in the religious 
life of today. It claims to be non-partisan, 
but the weight of the argument, such as there 
is tends toward Christian Science though it is 
not an apology for that movement. It shows 
the modern reaction against materialism and 
deals with every question involved with a 
stern fearless hand, pointing out the defects 
in our organized religion. We think every 
minister should read the book. It will open 
his eyes to the world in which his people are 
living and thinking. 

“LOVE “AND LOYALTY,” by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, published by University of Chi- 
cago Press, brown cloth, gold lettering, pp. 
453, $1.20. 

Here is a collection of twenty-three bright, 
helpful talks to the confirmation classes of 
All Soul’s Church, Chicago. It is a splendid 
collection of essays on Character Building, 
Success and Failure, Life’s Commencement, 
the Supreme Quest, etc. It would help many 
a pastor to perform his ministerial function 
better than he does some of them now. We 
commend it. 


God in Nature. 

A little ten-year-old waif was taken from 
the slums of Pittsburgh to an Epworth fresh 
air camp in the country. 

Looking at the fields of daisies and clover 
and the trees and hills and valleys she ex- 
claimed: “Just look at what God done, will 
you!” 
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ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you haye 


IncrEASE Your 


everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
'§42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using our 

Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor's holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacz, 1owa 


Bound Volumes of 


The EXPOSITOR 


Single Volumes............. $2.00 
TWO VOLUMES Ss He) 5.05 a ers oe 3.50 
Three. Volumes...5.4.. 2450 5.00 
Fives Volumes am sys,.0c sere ae 7.50 


Stock complete from No. 3 to 14 inclusive. 
Handsomely and durably bound in red cloth. 
Only a few of the earlier volumes left. So 
order at once. 


F. M. BARTON 
701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


The Great Winter and Spring Subject Illustrated by 


LONG’S PULPIT PAINTINGS 
For SUNDAY EVENINGS or WEEK NIGHT SERVICES 


A two-fold help to the pastor in presenting Bible truths. 
Counteracting outside attraction and presenting religious 
truths in keeping with the objects sought in religious in- 
structions. 

Our most conservative pastors are using them regularly 
in their work. Nothing sensational about them. 

Special courses for special work, Now is the time to 
order. Write for order sheet giving plan, etc. (Pastor's 
Manual, 25c,) giving full list of subjects in detail. 


EDWIN M. LONG & SON 
12th & BERKS STREETS - PHILADELPHIA 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


“A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS.” 


SMUT LOTTO TA ETAT 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT 


Providence. 
Acts 3:17; Rom. 8:28; Matt. 6:25. 
It is well known that Ex-President Roose- 
velt is very near sighted and is compelled to 
carry with him two different pairs of glasses, 
one for near, the other for distant vision. On 
the evening that he was shot in the city of 
Milwaukee by Schrenk, the surgeon who was 
examining the wounded man handed the steel 
spectacle case to him with the remark that 
its presence in his pocket by breaking the 
force of the bullet and deflecting its course 
from his heart had undoubtedly saved his life. 
“Well, now, that's strange,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt, as he took the case with the shattered 
spectacles. “I’ve always considered the bur- 
den and handicap of having to carry those two 
pairs of glasses, especially these heavy ones 
that were in this case. as a very sore one, 
and here at last they have been the means of 
saving my life.” It is not always easy to trace 
the hand of God in the events of our lives, 
but often, as in this case, it is possible to do 
so to a large extent. 


(364) 


Two Churches. (365) 
Rev. 3:15, 18; Rev. 3:8, 21. 

In a great Western city and in the very 
heart of a crowded district stand two large 
churches a stone’s throw from one another. 
One has stood for evangelism, friendliness, 
democracy for years; the other for culture, ex- 
clusiveness and aristocracy. The last time 
that I visited the city the former was crowded 
to the doors with interested people; the lat- 
ter had a “For Sale” sign on it and had given 
up the fight! 


Self-Control. (366) 
Isa. 32:17! 1 Thess. 4:11; Luke 8:15, 
“Come again,” said the small boy to his fa- 
ther’s friend. “Dad is not cross when you 
are here.” No wonder the small boy disap- 
peared quickly when the stranger was gone, 
but he had told the truth, and that boy did 
not need punishment half so much as the 
father needed rebuke which the child had un- 
wittingly given, 


Love's Wastefulness. 

John 3:16; 1 John 4:8; Eph, 2:4. 

Sir Robert Ball, who is fond of the big fact, 
enlarges upon the wastefulness of the sun 
when it sends its light and heat to this earth. 
It is a strange story. He tells us that the sun 
is so liberal that it could heat and light two 
thousand million globes, each one as large as 
that we at present occupy. There is, that is 
to say, such an amount of solar radiation given 
off every hour. every minute, every second. 


(367) 


And yet I need hardly add, we are not able 
to make use of more than the smallest frac- 
tion ef it. Just suppose a man to be left eight 
million pounds, and of that eight millions to 
epend a penny wisely, but all the rest to waste 
and throw away. You would say that of all 
extravagant people you had ever heard of, he 
was the most spendthrift and extravagant. 
Well, he tells us—does Sir Robert Ball—he 
tells us that if eight million pounds worth of 
heat emanated from the sun, we would not be 
able to secure and make use of on this earth 
more than the value of a penny. There may 
be other planets which use it, of course, but 
when every allowance is made for what they 
consume, they cannot be a doubt that by far 
the greater quantity of the heat and light given 
out by the sun is wasted. It isn’t needed in this 
world, and what becomes of it the most recent 
science has not been able to tell. It is love’s 
wastefulness, and, as in the realm of Nature, 
so in the realm of grace. God has not spared 
himself—F, Y. Leggatt, M. A. 
Playing the Baby. (368) 
2 Tim. 4:10; Gen. 3:12; 1 San: 15ckoe 
In the gymnasium of a Y. M. C. A. there 
was a young athlete whose shoe always 
needed tying in the most important part of 
the contests. It was hard to consider the 
fellow a “quitter” but such he so evidently 
was that, presently the “galleries” became 
aware of his trick. One day he received by 
mail a pair of button baby shoes. Do you 
play the baby and stop to tie your shoe in 
the great game at the critical time when the 
great God needs you? 


Driving Fast—Where? (369) 

Jude 12; Prov. 25:8; Phil. 3:19. y 
Mr. Huxley, it is said, was once on his way 
to a meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin, and, arriving late at the station. he 
threw himself into a jaunting-car and called 


out to the coachman, “Drive fast.” Away 
went the cab, jolting over the streets, until 
Mr. Huxley inquired, “Do you know where 


you are going?” and the driver answered, “No, 
I don’t know where we are going, but any- 
way I’m driving fast.’ Is that not a picture 
of the modern life—driving fast, but going - 
nobody knows where: a speed without pur- 
pose, a restlessness without end or peace? 


Rome—Semper Idem. (370) 

A startling statement and command was 
lately published in the San Francisco “Moni- 
tor,” organ of the Roman Catholic Church, 
evoked by the recent work of the Gideons in 
placing Bibles in the rooms of San Francisco 
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hotels. Said the “Monitor”: “One thousand 
and two ‘Bibles’ have been placed in the ho- 
tels of San Jose. The idea is all right, but the 
books are not—because they are not Bibles. 
They are spurious editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and hence are an affront to all Chris- 
tian patrons of the San Jose hotels. Throw 
them out!” 


Trampling on the Cross. 
Matt. 25:40; 2 Pet. 2:1. 
Years ago in Japan there was practiced an- 
nually a ceremony known as the “Ceremony 
of trampling on the Cross.” The abuse and 
disgrace was not so much directed toward 
the Saviour, whom the Roman Catholics had 
misrepresented to the Japanese, as to find out 
who were Christians and who were not, since 
it was known that no good Christian would 
trample on the image of Christ. In this way 
they endeavored to discover secret Christians. 
In our day there are many who would hesitate 
to show contempt by literally trampling on 
the cross but who are doing worse than this 
by the selfish manner in which they deal with 
the Lord’s little ones. Such crucify him 
afresh. He himself declares it. May God save 
us from such blood guiltiness! 


(371) 


Impurity. (372) 

In Africa and India there are more boys 

guilty of one nameless sin than there are boys 
in the whole of the United States. 


My Brother’s Keeper. (373) 

Genesis 4:9; 1 John 5:15-21; Acts 20:31. 

In giving the warm clasp of the hand you 
may be arresting the arm of an assassin, or 
leading a preacher to the Lord. A brotherly 
inquiry may stop a bullet. The assassin of 
President McKinley just a day or so before 
sat talking in a cobbler’s shop. The cobbler 
was filled with grief and remorse over the 
tragedy which happened afterwards. He said, 
“I believe, if while he sat there on the bench 
by me, I had put my hand on his shoulder 
and said, ‘Now look here, brother, what is it 
that is on your mind that makes you talk that 
way? Tell me, I have been a young man 
once, and pretty hot-headed at that, I can un- 
derstand you. Out with it. I believe I could 
have broken down the plans for murder that 
had formed in his poor bewildered brain, and 
the nation would have been spared the hor- 
ror.” Who would have thought that a cobbler 
was the key to the situation, and probably 
had it in his power to arrest a blow that stag- 
gered a world? Just one of those things we 
“ought to have done.” The Lord God arouse 
us into a sense of affectionate interest in all 
men. 


Infallibility of Jesus. 

Matt. 6:25; Matt. 7:29; John 13:13. 
Jesus made a claim that separates him from 
every other teacher—a claim of solitary and 
absolute infallibility. The attitude of other 
masters has been modest and _ qualified. 
Their disciples accepted this situation, and so 
Simmias said to Socrates. “We must learn, or 
we must discover for ourselves, the truth of 


(374) 


these matters; or if that be impossible, we 
must take the best and most impregnable of 
human doctrine and, embarking on that as a 
raft, risk the voyage of life, unless a stronger 
vessel, some divine word could be found on 
which we might take our journey more safely 
and more securely. . Cerebes and I have 
been considering your argument, and we think 
that it is barely sufficient.” “I dare say you 
are right, my friend,’ said Socrates in the 
Phaedo.—John Watson, D. D. 


Getting Too Busy. 
Phil 4:6-8; “Esa ise. 
A friend of mine whose work calls him 
away from home a great deal, in the midst of 
particularly pressing duties received a letter 
from his wife which he hurriedly placed in his 
“srip” along with some other letters, intend- 
ing to read it later on. In the continued rush 
of the trip the letter escaped his mind and 
was unread. On reaching home his wife who 
was rearranging his things came across the 
unopened message. She at once burst into 
tears. “I know you love me, husband,” she 
sobbed, “but it does look like you’re getting 
too busy to read my letters!” And in our 
busy activities of the twentieth century it does 
seem as though most of us are in the same 
plight regarding God’s message and the Bible— 
we are getting too busy to read what he has 
written for our learning—Merlin Fairfax. 


(375) 


Sons of Gorillas or Sons of God? (376) 
Gen. 1:27; Psa. 139:16; 1 Cor. 15:45. 

Everybody sees the outrage it would be to 
put beside the Bible record that Abraham be- 
gat Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob, and Jacob 
begat Judah—the record that the microscopic 
animalcule begat the tadpole, and the tadpole 
begat the pollywog, and the pollywog begat 
the serpent, and the serpent begat the quad- 
ruped, and the quadruped begat the baboon, 
and the baboon begat the man, etc. That does 
not sound much like a revelation from heaven, 
does it? The philosophy is that after a while 
the ape lost his power of holding on to the 
trees by his tail, and therefore lost the power 
to climb and so became a man. In other 
words, failures as apes—successes as men. A 
man is a bankrupt monkey. I prefer to believe 
that the preface to my cradle was God, and 
that the sequel to my grave will be God. From 
Genesis I get my arrival here—from Revela- 

tion my appearance yonder.—Talmage. 


Invaluable. 
Matt. 18:14; John 3:17; Rom. 5:6, 8. 
I once stood in a room containing a collec- 
tion of those rich treasures from Raphael and 


(377) 


-Murillo. Thinking of what a fire would mean 


in the building which was far from fire-proof, 
I turned to the guide and said: : 
“How much value do you place on these paint- 
ings?” 

“We do not value them in money,” he an- 
swered. Then placing his hand on my son 
who stood by my side, he inquired, “How 
much value do you place on your boy?” Then 
I understood how much his nation valued 
those precious works of art. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “THINKING BLACK” 
DAN CRAWFORD 


A Saviour. (379) 
‘I was reading to a native one day, “Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.’ Do you know 
how he paraphrased that and incidentally gave 
splendidly the content of Christianity? “Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he is going to 
do something for somebody else!” 


The Victory of the Cross, (380) 
A most astonishing thing is that these con- 
verted people in Central Africa have a kind 
of technical phrase for the death of Christ. It 
is a word from the Bantu language. When- 
ever they talk about the death of Christ, they 
always speak of “the victory of Golgotha.” 
Before leaving Africa I said to one man: 
“Now before I go to England, just tell me 
what that means. I cannot understand it. 
When the very God became very man and 
died the death of a felon, I cannot understand 
how you people see anything but defeat in it.” 
And then that man said something that made 
me proud my days had been spent for Christ 
in Central Africa. First of all, he took a lit- 
tle bit of stick and held it up and said, “Here 
is the cross.” Then he took another little bit 
and laid it across the first one and said, “Just 
here at the cross where Satan did his very, 
very worst, just here, just then, God did his 
very, very best.” At the cross the very worst 
and the very best met. 


Immortality Among Savages. (381) 


Flaming like a fire in the blackness of dark- 
ness we see the divine doctrine of immortal- 
ity. For no African would ever descend or 
condescend to argue the immortality of the 
soul. They sublimely say, “The dead do not 
really die.” They sacredly say, “The body is 
the cottage of the soul.” They do not say 
that Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith has departed 
this life, they splendidly say, “He has ar- 
rived!” 

So again the old idea is proved that im- 
mortality is not a mere doctrine but an in- 
stinct, and as such, surer than the instinct of 
the bird of passage never deceived in its mi- 
grations. Sure as the bee when it elaborates 
the cell for the future honey. Sure, yes, surer 
far than that instinct of the butterfly and 
beetle when they prepare the cradle and the 
food for the offspring they will never see. 
Darwin sees instinct as a mighty molding law 
ruling the creation like clockwork, and uner- 
ringly causing the swallow, for instance, to 
shoot south over seas for the sure sunshine and 
the flowers. Not by whim or caprice, but by 
law—the law of instinct—does that swallow 
dart south to the sun it never saw but is go- 
ing to see. Then. Mr. Darwin, why deny to 
the mighty soul what you grant to the small 
swallow? Are ye not of more value than 
many swallows? Moral: ‘The thirst for the 
Infinite proves the Infinite. “Sir, I hold,” 
said Emerson—and well spake he, “I hold 


that God who keeps his word with the birds 


and fishes in all their migratory instincts 
will keep his word with man.” 
God not Silent. (382) 


One day I had just finished my fifteen miles 
march in Central Africa. I must have been 
very jaded, for I threw myself down on a log 
of wood lying in the grass. I did not see a 
native at my left elbow, for, as I told you, 
you never do see anything in Africa. Well, I 
did not see this native, and he growled at 
me, “You are angry, sir.” 

“Oh,” I said, turning and dissolving in 
smiles, “tell me all about it! You seem to 
know, sir.” (In Africa we are all very polite 
to one another.) 

“You are silent,” he said, “and that means 
you are angry.” 

“What do you 
philosophy, 

“Well,” he said, “that is the reason why we 
know that God is angry, because God is si- 
lent.” 

That is the tragedy of those dying millions 
in Central Africa. They think God is a 
malignant demon, cold and callous. Stars rise 
and set, rise and set; up go a million moans 
from the merciless marshes, and no answer, 
no answer. God is silent; God is angry. I 
whipped out my little Bible, and I said to him: 

“You think God is silent? Listen.’ And I 
turned to Heb, 1:1: “God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
And when I read, “God hath in these 
last days spoken,” the man stopped me to 
ask a question. Can you not guess what it 
was? “‘In these last days’”? he said. “Last 
week sir?” Then I was obliged to admit that 
it was nearly two thousand years since God 
had emptied heaven of his heart’s darling, and 
that all that long, long time America and 
England had allowed the poor despised negro 
to go without knowledge that God had been 
revealed in the world, that England and 
America had apparently forgotten the com- 


mean?” | asked, scenting 


mand, “Go ye into all the world.” And I was 
ashamed. 
Word or Deed. (383) 


1 John 3:18; Jamieael'22,927, 

I saw an elect lady dancing out her Chris- 
tian joy as a solemn duty. The amazing 
mix-up of the prayer in the heart and the 
prance in the feet. Ask her what it meant, 
and she said, “Oh! it is only praise getting 
out at the toes,” she put her hand over her 
heart as the central source of joy. Then she 
traces two opposite thrills of joy; one coming 
up to her mouth and out in vocal praise; the 
other darting down to her feet, “praise get- 
ting out at the toes.” A confession with a 
moral, for how much of God’s joy is allowed 
to evaporate by the mouth in mere talk when 
it should descend to the feet in real walk. 


“Thinking Black” is published by Geo H. Doran Co., New York, N. Y. 
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One Race Only. (384) 
Acts 17:26. 
Here we crossed the Kwanza river, the 


great line of tribal cleavage. So sharp is the 
line of demarcation that the first native you 
meet on the off-bank is labelled. “a heathen 
or Gentile” by his own pot-black brother the 
Bihean behind you. Curious solidarity of the 
races this preaches, for here we discover the 
black sons of Adam to be such born Pharisees 
that each African tribe thinks its neighbor 
only a coarse “Gentile” mob. Right across 
Africa, and thence right round the globe, each 
tribe sporting its rags of righteousness at 
the expense of the other. 


Choice. (385) 
Here, under your very nose, great river- 
systems are silently worming away in oppo- 
site directions; here is cradled the mighty 
Congo; here, too, slumbers the source of the 
Zambesi. To a missionary there is Gospel as 
well as geography in this. Sharp on _ the 
watershed I halted my men. Standing by a 
tree, I showed them how one-half the 
branches dripped rain that flowed far west, 
while the eastern branches shed away to the 
Luapula. And, every man standing on the 
watershed of life and called upon to make an 
irrevocable choice; one momentous move this 
way or that meaning endless joy or endless 
woe. 


Brotherhood. (386) 
You dare not say “my home” in broad 
Africa. “Our home” is the compound family 
formula. In fact, there is no such word as 
“home” apart from plural usage, which proves 
that enshrined within the one word “our 
home” there is locked up the vision of all his 
kinsmen dear. This astonishing attempt of 
a slave race to coin and copyright a specialty 
in such a word as “home” even beats its 
famous English rival. Only English has a word 
which expresses something more than a house, 
or a hotel—not a lodging and eating-place 
merely. The African has not the idea of 
selfish possession; home is linked to brother- 
hood. Jesus opened the door of heaven to 
the human race, making them all kinsmen, 
brothers of one family, with the one phrase, 
our Father. 


Lost Our Smile. 
Phil. 4:4; Neh. 8:10. 

Dan Crawford, returning from Africa to 
England after twenty-three years, is op- 
pressed by the fact that England has lost its 
smile. Coming to America for the first time 
he does not find it here. 

We might have expected that Mr. Crawford 
would have lost his smile. He has witnessed 
unnamable atrocities. He has lived in the 
heart of a heathendom unutterably black. He 
has spent the years of his young manhood 
and middle life amid gross barbarism. But 
he comes back smiling. He has seen the 
power of the Gospel to save men. He believes 
that the grace of God is adequate to its task. 

Here we are, worried to nervous prostra- 
tion over the price of eggs. Back to us 
comes a missionary who has been submerged 
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a thousand miles deep in the mud of pagan- 
ism, and he strides down the road with a 
cheerful, swinging step, and his conversation 
bubbles over with mirth. 

He is no cheap optimist. He knows the 
horrible side of human life. He has  con- 
fronted its elemental passions in their most 
exaggerated manifestation of gross wicked- 
ness. But he has seen the power of the Gos- 
pel, and his soul sings. 

Here is a first hand evidence of Christianity. 
Here is a man who knows whereof he speaks, 
and he comes back to us and tells us to 
smile—The Advance. 


A Morning Prayer. (388) 

“O God, thou hast made all things beautiful; 
but we must lend thee a hand.” 

This is one of the quotations which Dan 
Crawford brings back out of the lore of the 
African jungle to prove his favorite affirma- 
tion that God was in Africa speaking to the 
hearts of men long in advance of any Chris- 
tian messenger of his. 

These words are not the teaching of any 
white man from civilization. They are the 
original untutored voice of the jungle itself. 
The sentence is an ancient formula of prayer 


which a Bantu laborer, Crawford tells us, in- 


variably uses in the morning before he strikes 
his hand to his day’s work. 

The missionary, with candor is frank to say 
that the Bantu does not often show a lively 
conception of what the words mean. But in 
their continuing use they remain at least an 
evidence of the insight of some soul far back 
in tribal history who had vision of a great 
truth: 

“O God, thou hast made all things beauti- 
ful; but we must lend thee a hand.” 

And the present-day American, though so 
much better taught and higher privileged, can 
hardly do better than to learn from these 
black men’s lips such a form of words into 
which he may, if he will, put a meaning sin- 
cerely consecrating his own toil to the Father. 

“How many Americans,” Dan Crawford 
pungently asks, “begin the day’s work with 
a prayer?” 

Certainly the best and noblest day’s work 
is that which the spirit of prayer dominates. 
And the prayer appropriate to go before our 
human labor is one whose meaning and intent 
this bit of Bantu liturgy exquisitely expresses. 

If it were only possible that in every corner 
of the world every morning of the round year 
every Christian should consciously take up his 
day’s task with the reverent hope of aiding 


God that day, the face of the world would be. 


glorified forthwith—The Continent. 


THE BOY’S BEST TICKET. 

An interesting feature was a recent dinner 
given to the boys of the Sunday School at 
Leavenworth, Nebraska. A boys’ ticket of ad- 
mission was his father. Great care was taken 
to provide for the boys whose fathers were 
absent or dead by substituting some boyless 
man of the church and school as his ticket. 
There were fifty-four at the dinner which was 
served by a committee from the 
School. . 


Sunday . 


_ 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS 


A Problem Worth Studying. (389) 


A college student, distinguished for his 
mathematical attainments, was fond of chal- 
lenging his fellow students to a trial of skill 
in solving difficult problems. One day a 
classmate came into his study, and, laying a 
folded paper before him, said, “There is a 
problem I wish you would help me to solve,” 
and immediately left the room. 


’ The paper was eagerly unfolded, and there, 
instead of a question in mathematics, were 
traced the lines, “What shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul; or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” 


With a gesture of impatience he tore the 
paper up, and turned to his books again. But 
he tried in vain to shake off the impression of 
the solemn words he had read. The Holy 
Spirit pressed home his conviction of guilt 
and danger, so that he could find no place 
until he found it in believing in Jesus. He 
subsequently became a minister of the gospel 
he had once despised, and his first sermon was 
from the words that had been so blessed to 
his own good: “What shall it profit a man, if 
he ‘a the whole world, and lose his own 
soul. 


In Palace and Tenement. (390) 


A marble statute of a kneeling girl with 
face upon an open book was placed by Queen 
Victoria in an English church, as a memorial 
to the royal princess who was found with her 
dead cheek resting upon the words of her 
open Bible, “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


In a rear tenement of lower New York lay 
a dying woman with a husband, brutal through 
drink, The place was noisy and foul and 
dark, but the missionary kept at her post. 


“Tl go soon,” said the sufferer, “there is 
nothing more you can do—only stay—tell me 
the words again.” So over and over, until 
the angel of death had sealed the ears and 
closed the lips, the dying woman tried to re- 
peat with the missionary—‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


Whether in castle, or palace, or tenement 
home, the human soul cries out with the same 
longing which can only be satisfied and com- 
forted by the love of God. 


The Commandment with Promise. (391) 
; Ex. 20:12. 
My guide on one of the Maine islands point- 
ed to a low, brown, fisherman’s home. 

“That is the house of the text,” he said 
reverently. ‘ 
“The text!” I exclaimed, “What text?” 
“The folks in that house made the text shine 
out in letters of gold, ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 

land that the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
“There were born in that house, eleven 

children that all grew to manhood and woman- 

hood. Up in the old graveyard yonder I will 


show you the headstones of these children. 
But I can give you their ages right here. I 
will take them up in the regular order. Han- 
nah lived to be 77 years, 8 months and 19 
days. Captain James was 91 years, 6 months 
and 10 days; Captain Hugh was 8&4 years, 3 
months and 14 days; Mary, 80 years, 3 months 
and 5 days; Captain John, 96 years, 1 month 
and 3 days; Oliver, 90 years, 7 months and 20 
days; Sally, 88 years, 2 months and 3 days; 
Elmira, 87 years, 9 months and 6 days; De- 
light, 97 years, 2 months and 4 days; Captain 
Stephen, 81 years, 8 months and 6 days; De- 
borah, 37 years, 5 months and 12 days. Now, 
isn’t that a long sum of years to be numbered 
from one house? Long before all these chil- 
dren had been laid to rest we realized what 
the Lord was doing, and we never called this 
house anvthing but the text house, and if we 
didn’t repeat them aloud we said the Ten Com- 
mandments to ourselves many times, giving a 
strong stroke on the “first commandment with 
promise.” 


What a Testament did For a 
Soldier. 
Psa. 119:130; Prov. 6:23. 

A Bible colporteur in Argentina tells of a 
soldier into whose hands there came, by 
chance, a copy of the New Testament. Reading 
it he was converted, and became very active 
in leading others to Christ. One of these 
friends was later taken to a hospital and hap- 
pened, during his convalescence, to be study- 
ing his Testament with great interest, when it 
was suddenly snatched from him by a cler- 
ically minded attendant and thrown out of the 
window. As it fell it struck a passing soldier 
on his shoulder. He stooped and picked it 
from the pavement, started reading it, became 
interested, took it to his home and ultimately 
became a useful Christian as a consequence.— 
Miss, Rev. of the World. 


(392) 


Too Late. (393) 


Matt. 25:10. 


A few years ago I went over the battlefield 
of Waterloo with an old Walloon guide. As 
we stood by the doorway of the stone chateau 
which was the center of the battle, the guide 
pointed out the wall which sheltered the Old 
Guard of Napoleon, and the ditch where Well- 
ington’s musketeers were hid, and the well 
which was filled with bodies of the dead and 
from which the cries of the wounded were 
heard on that fateful night. On my asking for 
the direction in which Blucher’s troops had 
come to the relief of the allies, the guide 
pointed to a road running over the crest of a 
distant hill and cried, “There’s where he came! 
At four o’clock in the afternoon!” Then turn- 
ing to the opposite hills, he added, “And 
there’s where Jerome should have planted his 
great guns at half-past three!’ Then, with 
curses on the head of Prince Jerome, he wailed, 
“Too late! Too late! And France was lost!” 
This is the requiem of lost fame, lost fortune, 
lost life, through all the ages. Too late! Too 
late—D, J. Burrell, in the Christian Herald. 
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Brotherhood of Man. (394) 
Jesus laid the foundation of human equality 
in the Fatherhood of God; whose corollary is 
the brotherhood of man. In tracing the in- 
fluence of those significant words “Our 
Father” along the pathway of history, we shall 
presently come to Mars Hill, where the Apos- 
tle Paul is saying, “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” If we follow on we shall 
reach the meadow at Runnymede, where the 
barons are extorting from John Lackland a 
distinct but inadequate recognition of the body 
politic. If we follow still further we shall 
come to the Reformation, with its manifesto 
of religious rights; and if further still, we shall 
hear Independence bell ringing out the pro- 
clamation, “All men are created free and equal 
and with certain inalienable rights!” And if 
we gaze onward with prophetic eyes we shall 
see the dawning of the Golden, Age “when 
man to man the world o’er shall brother be.” 
—D. J. Burrell. 


The Unheard Voices. 
John 12:29, 

As I stood on one of the busy streets of 
London a little while ago, I beheld an ap- 
proaching procession. It was a gathering of 
common horseshoers on their way to Hyde 
Park. As they passed by, some saw in them 
only a body of rough, uncouth, uncultured, 
misguided men, and bestowed upon them a 
smile of pity or disdain. Others witnessed 
the pathos of the scene. It suggested the 
age-long struggle of mankind to better the hu- 
man conditions of its weary toil. Some said, 
“Tt thundered.” Others said, “An angel 
spake.” ‘Thus do the scenes of life in eternal 
contrast impress men; its struggles and its 
cries; its woes; its groans; its sorrows; and its 
prophecies. 

I walked the streets of historic Florence. 
The city was full of visitors. Some, as they 
walked about, marked the loftiness of its ca- 
thedral, the color of its glass, looked for a 
moment on the faded frescoes of San Marco. 
As they walked the streets, they were nothing 
to them but bricks and pavements. Others 
could hear voices of Savonarola. They could 
see his very footprints in the pavements. They 
breathed his spirit in San Marco. Some said, 
“It thundered.” Others said, “An angel 
spake.” 

A little later I visited the villages of Saint 
Ives and Huntingdon. Some men would say 
that they were very common hamlets. Others 
could feel the very air vibrant with the spirit 
of Cromwell—Charles S. Macfarland, in 
“Spiritual Culture and Social Service.” 
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Emperor William II. and the 
Bible. (396) 

The German Emperor is reported to have 
said to his sons at their confirmation: 

“In your instructions you have read and 
heard many sublime and beautiful words of 
great statesmen and poets which have elevated 
and inspired you. And what German youth 
will not feel his soul filled with enthusiasm by 
the words of our Koerner and of our Arndt! 
But they are human words. Nothing equals 


the words of our Saviour. And this I say to 
you, so that when in the near future, in the 
whirlpool of life, you hear different opinions 
about religions, principally about the person 
of our Saviour; of a human being having 
been able to inspire people of all races and of 
all nations to one and the same aim, namely, 
to lay down their lives for him. And this 
miracle can only be explained by the fact that 
the words he said are words of the living God, 
which bring life and will live thousands of 
years when the words of the wise men have 
been forgotten.” 


Self Sacrifice. 
John 15:13. 

Mahlon Day, a prominent Quaker, many 
years ago,was one of the passengers on the 
Collins Line Steamship Arctic, which found- 
ered in mid-ocean and but few lives were 
saved. He had secured the cover of a hatch- 
way to support him in the water, when a 
young woman fellow-passenger, otherwise a 
stranger, by a supreme effort, reached his sup- 
port and he drew her up on it. Finding that 
the improvised raft was not of sufficient buoy- 
ancy to support both, he said to her, “Thy 
young life is worth more than my old life. 
Farewell!” and slid off into the water. She 
lived to tell the tale. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” ee 

The Lord’s Protection. 
Psa. 91:1-4. 

Feldkirch is a little town in Austria with 
less than 3,000 inhabitants and no defense. In 
the year 1799, one of Napoleon’s generals with 
18,000 men, appeared on the heights above the 
town. It was Easter morning. The council 
of the town assembled to consider what should 
be done. Defense was impossible. It was pro- 
posed to send the keys of the town to the gen- 
eral and plead for mercy. 

The aged dean of the church counseled 
otherwise. “It is the glad Easter day,” he 
said; “we have been measuring our own 
strength. This is the day of our Lord’s res- 
urrection. Let us ring the joy bells and have 
service as our custom is—and leave matters 
that are too big for us in God’s hands.” The 
old dean’s word prevailed. All at once from 
the three or four towers the bells pealed forth, 
the streets were thronged with worshippers. 
On the hills the French army were filled with 
surprise and alarm and fled—thinking from the 
pealing of the bells that the Austrian army had 
arrived in the night. 


(397) 
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A SAFE 6 PER CENT INVESTMENT. 

There seldom is offered to the investing pub- 
lic an opportunity to participate in a six per 
cent bond issue in which their money is ab- 
solutely guaranteed. In this issue we print the 
advertisement of the Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow 
Realty Co., 408-13 Flatiron Building, New 
York City. This firm is offering six per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds on New York prop- 
erty, backed by their written guarantee that 
interest and principal will be promptly paid. 
This company has been established since 
1885 and has very satisfactory references, be- 
sides a reputation for conservative methods. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
BORN FEBRUARY 12, 1809 


In all the history of our nation no one man 
has ever called forth from its people as many 
varied, deep and lasting emotions as has the 
life and memory of Abraham Lincoln. Ad- 
mired, feared, hated and loved by his contem- 
poraries, today he stands in the halls of our 
past a figure of simple, rugged grandeur to- 
ward which every American may direct his 
gaze with honest pride and loving reverence. 

Abraham Lincoln was one of the men elect- 
ed by God to do a certain work. In doing it 
he had no thought of himself. It is recog- 
nized now by every one that his heart was 
large enough to embrace the whole country, 
and that he bore himself in the stress of war, 
when brothers were at feud, with a patience, 
dignity and forbearance possible only to the 
greatest of men. He embodied in himself the 
reality of his famous phrase, ‘With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all.” It is well 
that the new generation should continue to 
keep green the memory of the martyred Lin- 
coln. He rose from an obscure station to a 
proud pre-eminence in the front. Lincoln 
was not, as some have supposed, a boorish, 
uncultivated man. His was a mind finely dis- 
ciplined and finely trained, he was master of 
a direct and beautiful style, and he well repre- 
sented the rank and file of Americans. 

On or near his birthday is a good time for 
us as pastors to teach lessons of temperance 
and patriotism and industry and honesty and 
courage and of high Christian character, to 
young and old alike, from the life of this great 
leader, under God, in our national destiny. As 
pastors we are called upon to make addresses 
in connection with public schools and civic 
celebrations of Lincoln’s Birthday. It is with 
thoughts of helpfulness for both pulpit and 
other public addresses the following sugges- 
tive material is here given place. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (402) 

Lincoln: “Commit thy way unto God; trust 

also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” 
ae as ey 

Lincoln and His Patriotism: “Zebulon was 
a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death.” Judges 5:18. 

The American Great-Heart: “Moreover, 
thou shalt provide out of all the people able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and place such over them.” Ex. 
18:21. 

The Song of the Patriots: “Then sang De- 
borah and Barak the son of Abinoam on that 
day.” etc. Judges 5:1. 

Prayer for the Nation: “Do good in thy 
good pleasure unto Zion, ‘build thou the walls 
of Jerusalem.” Psa. 51:18. 


A Land Favored of God: “Lord, thou hast 
been favorable unto thy land; thou hast 


peuees back the captivity of Jacob.” Psa. 
85:1. 


Lincoln: The Man and the Message: “The 
memory of the just is blessed.” Prov. 10:7. 

The Price of Liberty: ‘With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom.” Acts 22:28. 

The Citizen Prophet: “I have ordained thee 
a prophet under the nations.” Jer. 1:4. 

The Achieving Life: “The same did God 
send to be a ruler and deliverer.” Acts 7:35. 

Great by Great Service: “Whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minister, 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” Matt. 20:26, 27. 

The Serviceable Life: “Remember unto me, 
O my God, for good, all that I have done for 
this people.” Neh. 5:19. 

Love of Country: “Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem; they shall prosper that love thee.” 
Peace. 

The Religion of Abraham Lincoln: “For he 
ee as seeing him who is invisible.” Heb. 

Lincoln’s Growth Under Pressure: “Cast 
down but not destroyed.” 2 Cor. 4:9. 

The Responsibility of the Citizen: “Arise, 
for the matter belongeth unto thee, and we 
are with thee; be of good courage and do it.” 
Ezra 10:4. 

The Young American in Politics: “More- 
over thou shalt provide out of all the people 
able men, such as fear God; men of truth, hat- 
ing unjust gain.” Ex. 18:21. 

Lincoln’s Sterling Qualities: “The memory 
of the just is blessed.” Prov. 10:7. 

The Fragrant Name of Lincoln: “Thy name 
is as ointment poured forth.” Sol. Song 1:3. 

Leading the Host: “In the name of God we 
will set up our banners.” Psa. 20:5. 

The Debt of Memory: “Render, therefore, 
to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 


fear; honor to whom honor.” Rom. 13:7. 
Lincoln’s Greatness. (403) 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” Prov. 


10:7. 

Lincoln was a typical American, a direct 
product of American life and methods of 
thought. It is for this reason that his memory 
is revered and loved by the American as is 
that of no other personality in our history, 
with one exception. 

I. Lincoln was great in his simplicity. 
There was nothing of the dilettante about him. 
The cut of a coat, the exquisite turn of a witty 
phrase, the sensational or the luxurious, or the 
hair-splitting of the philosopher did not inter- 
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est him at all. There is a clearness and direct- 
ness of thought and expression in his various 
addresses that at once challenge our attention 
and admiration. Take his Gettysburg speech, 
for instance. Containing barely two hundred 
and twenty-five words, yet it is one of the 
masterpieces of English literature. For sus- 
tamed elevation of thought, and aptness of 
wording, it can hardly be equalled. 


This same principle directed his entire life. 
His thoughts, his words, his actions were free 
from any taint of vanity or posing; to the last, 
whether receiving the frenzied acclaim of a 
nation, whether laboring under the burdens of 
statesmenship, whether staggering beneath the 
weight of a great war, or in the circle of 
friendshin he was ever the same frank, simple, 
manly man. 


In these days of prosperity, and amid the 
temptations to luxury, and vainglory, it would 
be well for us to remember the example of 
simplicity and straightforwardness of our 
great President. 


_ IL. Lincoln was great in his optimism. Even 
in the darkest hours of the war, when hope 
seemed sinking to despair, he never doubted, 
never faltered. His unswerving faith that the 
cause of right was bound to succeed made him 
a rock. The tides of cowardice, of treachery, 
and of indifference might swirl and dash 
around him, but it moved him not. Although 
the burdens rested heavier unon his shoulders 
than on any one else, and he felt the responsi- 
bility keenly, yet he was always-a source of 
strength and comfort to the timid and faint- 
hearted. He was strong because of his invinci- 
ble optimism. 

TIL. Lincoln Was pre-eminently a religious 
man. Religious not in the sense of sectarian, 
or theological, but religious in that truer, no- 
bler ‘sense of guiding his life by the deep 
principles of truth, courtesy, temperance, hope, 
love. No one, nothing, could win him from 
these great principles. He cared little for the- 
ology, or abstract religious ideas, or fine the- 
orizing; he was practical. One kind act is 
worth a score of fine words. In this particular 
also Lincoln was typically American. 


Galusha A. Grow, speaker of the House of 
Representatives. while Mr. Lincoln was in the 
White House, tells this story: Joshua E. 
Speed, a friend of Lincoln’s youth, was in 
Washington in the summer of 1864. En- 
tering the President’s room unannounced 
he found him sitting near a window, intently 
reading his Bible. 

“I am glad to see you so profitably en- 
gaged,” said Speed. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I am profitably en- 
gaged.” ; 

“When I knew you in early life,” continued 
Speed, “you were a sceptic, and so was I. If 
you have recovered from your scepticism, I 
am sorry to say that I have not.” 


“You are wrong, Speed,” said the President, 
placing his hand on his shoulder, and gazing 
earnestly into his face. “Take all of this Book 
upon reason that you can, and the balance on 
faith, and you will live and die a happier man.” 
Rev. E. E. Blight. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “The liquor traffic 
is a cancer in society, eating out its vitals and 
threatening destruction, and all attempts to 
regulate it will not only prove abortive, but 
will aggravate the evil. No, there must be no 
more attempts to regulate the cancer, it must 
be eradicated. Not a root must be left behind, 
for until this is done, all classes must continue 


in danger of becoming victims of strong 
drink.” 

Lincoln’s Use of the Bible. (405) 

Lincoln was a Bible-built man. It was his 


only text-book, he knew it, loved it, and rarely 
made a speech in which it did not play a con- 
spicuous part. That he most profoundly be- 
lieved that it was God’s book is evident from 
his speech to the deputation of admiring col- 
ored men who presented him with a fine copy: 
“In regard to this great book I have but to 
say, it is the best gift God has ever given to 
man. All the good the Saviour gave to the world 
was communicated through this book. But for 
it we could not have known right from wrong. 
I return my sincere thanks for the very ele- 
gant copy of the great book of God which 
you present.” 

Three of Mr. Lincoln’s biographers record 
his great sorrow that certain eminent church- 
men opposed his anti-slavery principles, saying 
to Dr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: “I have carefully read the 
Bible and I do not so understand this book, 
in the light of which human bondage could not 
live a moment,” taking from his pocket a well 
worn copy of the New Testament. 

At his second inauguration Chief Justice 
Chase administered the oath of office to him. 
Mr. Lincoln kissed the Bible which was open 
before him, his lips touching the twenty-sev- 
enth and twenty-eighth verses of the fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. Read them. 

One of the admirable characteristics of Mr. 
Lincoln was his devout, reverent belief of the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God. No mat- 
ter what skeptics have said or may say to the 
contrary, this fact is as clearly evidenced in 
many of his public addresses and state papers 
as is the fact that he loved freedom and hated 
slavery. 

His familiarity with the Scriptures is evi- 
dence of his devout belief in them; and the 
many times he quoted therefrom, and the oc- 
casions on which, and the manner in which 
such quotations were made, clearly demon- 
strate his profound conviction that the Bible 
was far more than a merely human production 
—was in the very truth the inspired Word of 
the divine Being, on whose strong arm he 
leaned for support in his times of overwhelm- 
ing need. 

A primary and intermediate school was so 
located as to be separated by a fence from the 
rear of the White House grounds The Presi- 
dent often watched the children play. One 
morning the teacher gave them a lesson in 
neatness and asked each boy to come to school 
next day with his shoes blacked. They all 
obeyed. One of them, John S., a poor, one- 
armed lad, had used stove polish, the only 
kind his home afforded. The boys were merci- 


less in their ridicule. The boy was only nine © 
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years old, the son of a dead soldier; his 
mother a washerwoman with three other chil- 
dren to provide for. The President heard the 
boys jeering Johnny and learned the facts 
about the boy. 

The next day John S. came to school with 
a new suit and with new shoes, and told that 
the President had called at his home and took 
him to the store and bought two suits of 
clothes for him and clothes for his sisters and 
sent coal and groceries to the house. In addi- 
tion to this the lad brought to the teacher a 
scrap of paper containing a verse of Scripture, 
which Mr. Lincoln had requested to have writ- 
ten upon the blackboard: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Some weeks after the President visited the 
school and the teacher directed his attention 
to the verse which was still there. Mr. Lin- 
coln read it, then, taking a crayon, said: “Boys, 
I have another quotation from the Bible, and 
I hope you will learn it and come to: know its 
truth as I have known and felt it.” Then be- 
low the other verse he wrote: 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
—A, Lincoln. 


Lincoln’s Great Heart. (406) 


One of the finest descriptions of a magnani- 
mous man to be found. in all literature is 
Emerson’s brief characterization of Abraham 
Lincoln: “His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the mem- 
ory of a wrong.” 


A Lincoln Witticism. (407) 

In 1854 some gentlemen who had just re- 
turned from a trip through the West went to 
Washington and called on Lincoln. During 
their visit one of the men spoke of a body of 
water in Nebraska which bore an Indian name. 

“T can not recall its name now,” he said, in 
a vexed tone, “but it signified ‘weeping wa- 
ter. 

President Lincoln instantly responded: “As 
‘laughing water,’ according to Longfellow, is 
‘Minnehaha,’ this evidently should be ‘Minne- 
boohoo.’” 


Lincoln’s Faith. (408) 

At a dark time during the Civil War, Gov- 

ernor Yates wrote a despairing letter to Lin- 

coln. His brief reply was: “Dick, stand still 

and see the salvation of the Lord.”—Robert 
E. Speer. 


It Was Lincoln. (409) 

In the autumn of 1830. a traveling book ped- 
dler, who afterwards became a successful pub- 
lisher and the head of a firm whose name is 
well known in the United States today, came 
to the door of a log cabin on a farm in eastern 
Illinois, and asked for the courtesy of a night’s 
lodging. There was no inn near. The good 
wife was hospitable but perplexed. “For,” said 
she, “we can feed your beast, but we can’t 
lodge you, unless you are willing to sleep with 
the hired man.” “Let’s have a look at him 
first,” said the peddler. The woman pointed 
to the side of the house, where a lank, six- 
foot man, in ragged but clean clothes, was 


stretched on the grass reading a book. “He'll 
do,” said the stranger. “A man who reads a 
book as hard as that fellow seems to, has got 
too much else to think of besides my watch or 
my small change.” The hired man was Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and when he was President, the 
two men met in Washington and laughed to- 
gether over the story of their earlier experi- 
ence.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Nature’s Dealing With Lincoln. (410 
Lyman Whitney Allen speaks eloquently of 
nature’s dealing with Lincoln when he says: 

“She bound him, that he might feel 

The weight of oppression’s heel; 

She starved him, that he might learn 

The hunger of souls that yearn; 

She bruised him, that he might know 

Somewhat of this world’s great woe. 


“She helmed him with faith, she placed 
The girdle of strength at his waist; 
And over his breast she laid 
The buckler of righ; the blade 
Of truth she set in his hand. 

And bade him unwavering stand, 
As Moses stood with his rod, 
For freedom—and for God.” 


A Reminiscence of Lincoln. (411) 


It is the greatest honor of my life to have 
known Abraham Lincoln personally for two 
or three years before he became President and 
to have had his friendship until the hour of 
his untimely death. 

I will relate one instance to show his sym- 
pathy and kindness of heart. A young soldier 
in Butler’s army had deserted. This was a 
very flagrant case of cowardice in the crisis of 
a battle, and the President had just received a 
telegram from General Butler, asking him not 
to interfere with the court martial, lest it 
should destroy all discipline among the sol- 
diers. The father went to see the President 
about a pardon, crying and in great grief, as 
his son was soon to be shot. 

President Lincoln watched the old man’s 
despair for a moment, and then exclaimed, 
“Butler or no Butler, here goes;” and, after 
writing, he handed the old man a paper bear- 
ing the words, “Is not to be shot until further 
orders from me.” 

“Why,” said the old man, “I thought it was 
to be a pardon; but you say, ‘Not to be shot 
until further orders.’ You may order him shot 
next week or tomorrow.” 

The President smiled at the old man’s fears, 
and replied: “Well, my old friend, I see you 
are not very well acquainted with me. If your 
son never looks on death until further orders 
come from me to shoot him. he will live to be 
a great deal older than Methuselah.”—Judge 
Simon W. King. 


Recourse in Humor. (412) 
At one time a private soldier was making a 
complaint of rather a frivolous nature, but he 
was very persistent. He was heard patinetly, 
but finally was told: “I cannot meddle in your 
case. I could as easily bail out the Potomac 
river with a teaspoon as to attend to all the 
details of the army.” 
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Use of Stories. (413) 
Mr. Lincoln once said in reference to some 
sharp criticism upon his story-telling: “Yes, 
they say I tell a great many stories, I reckon 
I do, but I have found in the course of a long 
experience that common people’—and repeat- 
ing it—“‘common people, take them as they 
run, are more easily influenced and informed 
through the medium of a broad illustration 
than in any other way; and as to what the 
hypocritical few may think, I don’t care. I 
have originated but two stories in my life, but 
I tell tolerably well other people’s stories, 
which can do more in enforcing or refuting an 
argument than all the invented stories of the 
world.”—Judge Simon W. King, 


Rightly Ambitious. (414) 

Mr. Lincoln was ambitious, and once said 
by way of an apology for it, concerning his de- 
sire to be renominated for the Presidency, 


“No man knows what that gnawing is until 
he has had it.” 


His Humor as a Help. (415) 
Many applications were made by men wish- 
ing to be appointed brigalier-generals, and at 
one time there were few selected other than 
native-born citizens; so the point was made 
by Mr. Lincoln: “There should be something 
done in the interest of the Dutch.” Secretary 
Stanton rather opposed him, The President 
said he wanted Schimmelpfennig appointed, and 
Stanton further said, “Mr, President, perhaps 
Schimmel—what’s his name? is not as highly 
recommended as some other German officers.” 
“No matter about that,” the President said. 
“His name will make up for the difference 
there may be, and I'll take the risk of his com- 
ing out all right.”"—Judge Simon W. King. 


TEMPERANCE ADDRESS BY ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

The demon of intemperance ever seems to have 
delighted in sucking the blood of genius and 
generosity. 

_ What one of us but can call to mind some rela- 
tive more promising in youth than his fellows 
who has fallen a sacrifice to his rapacity? He 
ever seems to have gone forth like the Egyptian 
angel of death, commissioned to slay, if not the 
first, the fairest born, of every family. Shall 
he now be arrested in his desolating career? In 
that arrest all can give aid that will, and who 
shall be excused that can and will not? Far 
around us as human breath has ever blown he 
keeps our fathers, our brothers, our sons and 
our friends prostrate in the chains of moral 
death. To all the living everywhere we cry: 
“Come, sound the moral trump, that these may 
rise and stand up an exceeding great army.” 
“Come from the four winds, O breath, and 


breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” If 


the relative grandeur of revolutions shall be esti- 
mated by the great amount of human misery they 
alleviate, and the small amount they inflict, then, 
indeed, will this be the grandest the world shall 
ever have seen. 

Of our political revolution of 1776 we are 
justly proud. It has given us a degree of polit- 
ical freedom far exceeding that of any other 
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nations of the earth. In it the world has found 
a solution of the long mooted problem as to the 
capability of man to govern himself. In it was 
the germ which has vegetated and _ still is to 
grow and expand into the universal liberty of 

mankind. But with all these glorious results, 
past, present, and to come, it had its evils, too. 
It breathed forth famine, swam in blood, and 
rode in fire; and long, long after, the orphans’ 
ery and the widows’ wail continued to break the 
sad silence that ensued. These were the price, 
the inevitable price, paid for the blessings it 
bought. 

Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it 
we shall find a stronger bondage broken, a viler 
slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed—in 
it, more of want supplied, more disease healed, 
more sorrow assuaged, By it, no orphans starv- 
ing, no widows weeping; by it, none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in interest. Even the dram- 
maker and dram-seller will have glided into 
other occupations so gradually as never to have 
felt the change, and will stand ready to join all 
others in the universal song of gladness. And 
what a noble ally this to the cause of political 
freedom! With such an aid its march cannot 
fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall 
drink in rich fruition the sorrow-quenching 
draughts of perfect liberty! Happy day, when— 
all appetites controlled, all passions subdued, all 
matter subjugated — mind, all-conquering mind, 
shall live and move, the monarch of the world! 
Glorious consummation! Hail, fall of fury! 
Reign of reason, all hail! 

And when the victory shall be complete—when 
there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on 
the earth—how proud the title of that land which 
may truly claim to be both the birthplace and the 
cradle of both those revolutions that shall have 
ended in victory. How nobly distinguished that 
people who shall have planted and nurtured to 
maturity both the political and moral freedom 
of their species. 
lyracay on Washington's birthday, Feb, 22, 
1842. 


FADING PROSPECTS. 


A well known Doctor of Divinity had been 
pointing out the openings in church work to an 
audience of clerics and lay women of devoted 
lives. In getting down to specific cases, he said: 

“Next to opportunity we think of the instru- 
ments fitted to the opportunity. Naturally our 
thoughts turn to widows who are ‘widows in- 
deed,’ whom God has taken aside from the world 
by sorrow for a life of devotion to his service.” 

The speaker paused. He was thinking secondly 
of unmarried women, Why he did not say un- 
married women he cannot understand. He thinks 
he may have been nervous about using the old- 
fashioned word spinster, so he said: 

“Next we think of those women whose prospects 
of marriage are slowly fading.” 

There was an instant roar of laughter, in 
which the bishop and some of the married lay- 
women joined, The discomfited dean deprecated 
the unseemly merriment as best he could, but 
he did not mend matters greatly, for he went on: 

“Many of whom I have in my mind's eye.” 

There was another burst of lnghieay and the 
speaker went hurriedly on to irdly,” 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
BORN FEBRUARY 22, 1732 


The 22nd of February. 1800, was the first 
national holiday commemorative of the great- 
ness of Washington. Ever since then the an- 
niversary of his birth has been appropriately 
celebrated. His fame shines with increasing 
luster as the years go by; the reason is the 
man was greater than the soldier and states- 
man. To be loved by posterity is an infallible 
sign of personal worth which transcends the 
most glorious of achievements. It is from 
such a character we as pastors have the privi- 
lege of drawing lessons for young and old, 
all ages, on or near Washington’s birthday. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (417) 

Washington the Model Citizen: “Where- 

fore then were ye not afraid to speak against 
my servant Moses?” Num. 12:8. 

‘Washington as a National Asset: “And I 
will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing.” Gen. 12:2. 

The Foresight of Washington: “Yea, thou 
shalt see thy children’s children, and peace 
upon Israel.” Psa. 128:6. 

Washington as a Leader: “Moreover, thou 
shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covet- 
ousness; and place such over them.” Ex. 18:21. 

Washington a Man of Loftiest Purposes: 
“The Lord spake with Moses face to face.” 
Ex. 33:11. 

The Ever Growing Influence of Washing- 
ton: “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” Prov. 4:18. 

_ The Living Name: “The memory of the 
just is blessed, but the name of the wicked 
shall rot.” Prov. 10:7. 


A Study in Heroes. (418) 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” Zech. 4:6. 
These sublime words are true, not because 
Jehovah uttered them, but Jehovah uttered 
them because they are true. Were it not so, 
and had they never been spoken, neither 
Washington or Lincoln would have become 
what they were in themselves, and what they 
became to the land that gave them birth. Per- 
haps it is not without significance that two 
of the greatest men the world has ever known, 
were born in the same country, the same 
month of the year, and grappled successfully 
with the two greatest crises in that country’s 
history. Nor is it without significance that 
they were born at opposite ends of the month, 
the one earlier, the other in the latter half, as 
they also were representatives of the two ex- 
tremes of social conditions, Washington being 
rich, handsome, commanding in personality 
and position, Lincoln, coming from the ranks 
of poverty, awkward. ungainly, fighting all his 
life against fearful odds; yet each attained the 
same proud eminence, each acquired the same 
beloved title of “Father;” the one, “Father of 
his country,” the other our beloved “Father 
Abraham.” 


I. The first great lesson to be learned from 
the study of these noble characters is the truth 
that God is no respecter of persons when it 
comes to choosing the right man for the right 
place. There is an old Chinese proverb to this 
effect: “God shows what he thinks of money 
by the kind of people he gives it to.” Of 
course, the inference intended to be drawn 
from this bit of worldly wisdom is that the 
Almighty regards with lofty scorn the wealth 
of this world, because it is distributed in large 
proportions among the utterly selfish, un- 
thinking, unprincipled men and women of the 
world, who are lovers of pleasure and of them- 
selves rather than of humanity. But there is 
much fallacy mived with the sometimes truth 
of the old proverb, and many notable cases 
where its error is overshadowed by the noble 
integrity of those who have come into great 
wealth. Washington, although far from _ be- 
ing a rich man as the world today counts 
riches, was yet a man of position and wealth 
for his time. “Born to the purple,” he aban- 
doned his home of ease and luxury for the 
vicissitudes of camp life, choosing like one 
of old, to share with his fellow countrymen, 
the suffering and hardships of a Valley Forge 
if thereby he might lead them on to the vic- 
tories and liberty awaiting them as a free and 
independent nation, and thereby and forever 
winning the love and undying gratitude of a 
people destined to become the most glorious 
nation in the whole earth. 


There is also a Scotch saying: “When God 
would make use of a man, he always opens 
the door;” signifying that no matter what ap- 
parent obstacles may intervene, they must all 
give way before God's ultimate purpose to use 
the man he deems necessary to the hour; and 
so we behold an Abraham Lincoln born in the 
ranks of poverty, awkwrd, ungainly in appear- 
ance, homely as to features, acquiring an edu- 
cation in the face of appalling difficulties, 
slowly, laboriously, but steadily rising to the 
grand heights to which destiny had called 
him, until, he too, has reached the summit, 
where he stands crowned with the grateful 
love and homage, not only of his own coun- 
trymen, but of the whole race whose shackles 
he has broken, bidding them go forth free 
men in the name of him who hath made of 
one blood all nations of the earth. Has it 
ever occurred to you that neither of these 
two great heroes of our land could have suc- 
cessfully filled the place of the other? 


II. Each of these in his turn rising to meet 
the great crises in our nation’s history, did 
so because of what he himself was and of 
what he had to contribute to the nation’s need 
at his own time. A Lincoln in the place of 
Washington in the beginning of our national 
history would have proved a failure, though 
even then slavery existed as an institution, and 
Washington himself had slaves, though la- 
menting the fact. A Washington in the crises 
that confronted Lincoln, though possessed of 
all the noble characteristics of exalted man- 
hood, would have been but poorly equipped to 
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meet the exigencies and solve the problems of 
the martyred Lincoln’s time. But the same 
spirit of the living God animated each 
and led each in his own way and time on to 
glorious victory.—‘My Spirit saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” 

III. Can we not read a third lesson in this 
brief study of our nation’s heroes—that only 
as that Spirit dominates the life of an indi- 
vidual or of a nation can either rise to the 
grand opportunities that some time or other 
is sure to demand of us the best we have to 
give? 

IV. Still further, do we not learn from the 
history of the nations that the Judge of all 
the earth does right, chooses right, makes 
never a mistake, but does all things well? 
May we not safely entrust all our interests, 
personal and national, unto Him whose name 
is Love.—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


How Washington Met Treachery. (419) 


Among the many anecdotes told of Wash- 
ington is one of how he escaped capture at 
the hands of a treacherous host, whom he 
afterward pardoned at the earnest pleading 
of the culprit’s family. 

The American army was encamped near 
West Point, when one day their commander 
was invited to visit a near-by mansion and 
dine with an old gentleman at precisely two 
o’clock. Having been accustomed to visit the 
family, he had at first trusted this old man, 
but whispers got about questioning his fidel- 
ity to the patriot cause, which at last Wash- 
ington resolved to put to a test. The host 
had been insistent as to the hour for dinner 
and intimated that a guard would not be nec- 
essary. This somewhat aroused Washington’s 
suspicion, so he decided to arrive at least an 
hour earlier than the appointed time. The host 
suggested a walk on the piazza, and by his 
nervousness soon made it evident to his guest 
that something was wrong. Washington 
brought the conversation around to the sub- 
ject of traitors, and he wondered at the lack 
of principle that would cause native-born 
Americans to join the enemy for a little glit- 
tering gold. His fixed look, as he made these 
remarks, made the traitor quail; but now the 
sound of horses’ hoofs was heard, and up rode 
a company of dragoons in scarlet coats. 

“What cavalry are these?” exclaimed Wash- 
ington. “What does this mean?” 

“A party of British light horse sent for my 
protection,” answered his host. 

“British horse—to protect you while I am 
your guest—what does this mean, sir?” 

The troops, now dismounting, came toward 
the piazza, and the old man, getting close to 
his guest, said: “General, you are my pris- 
oner!” 

“T believe not,” said Washington; “but, sir, 
I know that you are mine! Arrest this traitor, 
officer!” 

Not knowing what to make of this turn of 
affairs, the hypocrite looked from Washington 
to the troopers, and then saw that they were 
American cavalrymen whom Washington had 
disguised in British uniforms, and who ar- 
rived promptly at a quarter before two in or- 


der to protect their general and aid him to 
test the truth or falsehood of his host. 

Being conducted a prisoner to the camp, the 
false friend afterward confessed that he had 
been bribed to deliver Washington to a squad- 
ron of the enemy at two o’clock on the day 
when the American commander was his vis- 
itor—H. A. Ogden. 


Washington’s Businesslike Manner. (420) 
A letter to his sister Betty, shows his busi- 
nesslike manner: “If your son Howell is with 
you and not usefully employed in your own 
affairs and should incline to spend a few 
months with me in my office as a writer (if 
he is fit for it), I will allow him at the rate 
of 300 a year. provided he is diligent in dis- 
charging the duties of it from breakfast till 
dinner time. . I am particular in declar- 
ing beforehand what I require, so that there 
may be no disappointment or false expecta- 
tions on either side.” 


The Celebration of Washington’s Birthday in 
The Sunday School. (421) 

“Do you Americans worship Washington?” 
This question was asked of me by a Japanese 
officer of high rank, at a dinner of the Amer- 
ican “beginners of a better time” in Tokio, 
Feb. 22, 1871. As a guest, and long connected 
with the Imperial Department of Education, 
he had noticed one thing. In nearly every 
American home, howeyer temporary, there was 
some picture of Washington. As most of the 
gods of pagan Japan were simply deified men, 
and the Mikado was their potent representa- 
tive, the question was put in all sincerity. 

I explained that though Washington re- 
ceived no divine honors, nor had any temple 
been dedicated to him, yet he was universally 
reverenced by the American people. In what- 
ever else we disagreed, we were one in our 
reverence toward the Father of his Country. 
It was no case of “building the sepulchre,” 
for even in this we did not follow our fathers. 
No other American had won such unanimous 
and enduring regard. ; 

Perhaps the reasons which I gave in my 
conversation with the Japanese officer. with 
some others, may justify the celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday in the Sunday Schools, 
at least whenever it falls on Sunday. The 
reasons for this may be derived from the facts 
of history and the suggestions of holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Long before the American Revolution, many 
a ruler and hero was styled pater patriae, 
father of the country. Others were styled 
saviours, or at least, benefactors, as Jesus 
himself notes in Luke 22:25. For the ab- 
surdly pompous self-glorification of rulers, we 
must go to the Orient of the present time, or 
dig among the drifted sands of ages to find 
even more fulsome titles. : 

But surely never in the world’s history did 
the title of the Father of his Country become 
more real than when the American people 
unanimously bestowed it upon Washington. 
Perhaps none ever better illustrated the com- 
mand and teaching of Jesus that the greatest 
man is the greatest servant. To epitomize 
the life of George Washington as eine 
soldier, statesman, chief executive, teacher or 
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moral and political truths, and exemplar of 
them, is to say that above all others he was 
the builder of the nation. He was the first 
man in whom all the colonies put their trust. 
He was a Continental by excellence. 

The word Continental itself reveals the sit- 
uation. It shows how truly Washington was 
the unifier, the maker of a nation—William 
Elliot Griffis, D. D. 


The Wisdom of Washington. (422) 

I do not remember that in the course of my 
life I ever forfeited my word or broke a prom- 
ise made to any one.—To a friend in 1786. 

I never say anything of a man that I have 
the smallest scruple of saying to him.—In a 
letter to Hamilton. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire—conscience.—Rule from 
his schoolboy copybook. 

To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.—Speech 
to both Houses of Congress, Jan. 8, 1790. 

I hold the maxim no less applicable to pub- 
lic than to private affairs. that honesty is al- 
ways the best policy. 


Washington in Youth, 
Fortunately for himself and his country, 
Washington was educated, the son of a 
Virginia farmer. From his childhood he 
was employed in active labors. His father 
had large tracts of land that apparently pro- 
duced little money. The house in which the 
young Washington was born was small, and 
built of wood. The country around was wild 
and thinly settled. Washington went to a 
country school, where the teaching was very 
poor. His mother was an excellent woman, 
and taught her son industry and honesty. 
His father died when he was a child, and 
his mother, who was his father’s second wife, 
was left to support herself and her children 


(423) 


from her farm. Her son George was 
a strong, healthy boy, and gave _ her. 
no doubt, all the help he could. Like 
many useful men, he educated himself. His 


mother would no doubt have been glad to 
have sent him to college at Princeton or Har- 
vard; but the cost was great, and the 


‘widow’s son could hope for none of the ad- 


vantages of a higher education. John Adams 
and Samuel Adams could pass through Har- 
vard with success; Hamilton was at Columbia 
College, Jefferson at William and Mary. But 
Washington, the most eminent of the patriots, 
was obliged to educate himself in his labors 
on the farm. Like Franklin and Burns, Shake- 
speare and Virgil, he read as he worked. 


Washington a Communicant. (424) 

During the winter of 1777 and also the se- 
vere winter of 1780. General Washington and 
his army were encamped at Morristown, New 
beth Washington occupied the ancient 
‘ord mansion; he often dined with my great- 
grandfather Joseph Lewis, and my great-great 
grandfather, the Rey. Dr. Johnes, who was the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church. The com- 
munion service was about to be held in the 
Presbyterian church, and General Washing- 


ton said to Dr. Johnes: “I understand that 
the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated by your 
church next Sunday. Will it accord with your 
tules to admit communicants of another de- 
nomination?” Doctor Johnes replied: “Most 
certainly, General; it is the Lord’s table, and 
we give the Lord’s invitation to all his fol- 
lowers, of whatever name.” “Then, said 
Washington, “that is as it ought to be. I 
thought I would ascertain it from yourself, as 
I propose to join with you on that occasion. 
Though a member of the ‘Church of England, 
I have no exclusive partialities.” Accordingly, 
when the Sabbath came, the Commander-in- 
Chief took his place among the villagers in the 
commemoration of the sweetest and most sa- 
cred of Christian rites.”_—T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Careful of Engagements. (425) 


The eminent artist, Rembrandt Peale (who 
was himself born on the 22nd of February), 
painted a portrait of Washington during the 
year 1796. Peale was a youth of eighteen, 
working in his father’s studio at Philadelphia, 
and Washington was just completing his sec- 
ond term of administration. The President 
kindly gave the young artist two or three 
sittings. Mr. Peale told me that just before 
the hour he saw the stately figure of the 
President walking back and forth in Inde- 
pendence Square—watch in hand—and just as 
the clock struck nine in the tower of the hall 
he entered the studio. Washington prided 
himself on his punctuality; he was never one 
minute behind an engagement. When a tardy 
private secretary excused his lateness by the 
plea that his watch was out of order. “Then,” 
said the President, “you must get a new 
watch, or else I must get a new secretary.”— 
T, L.Cuyler, D. BD; 


Rendered Unprecedented Service. (426) 


In commanding men in the army Washing- 
ton was gentle, firm, a good  disciplinarian, 
saying at one time, “influence is not govern- 
ment;” but he was never arrogant, domineer- 
ing, or brutal in his treatment of his inferior. 
He was a2 lover of order, honesty, purity, 
home, clean life, and clean government; but 
he also had a holy contempt for the tricky 
politician, the place-seeker, and the traitor. 
His high regard for honesty, truth, justice 
and mercy is clearly evidenced in the follow- 
ing sentence from his farewell address. He 
said: “It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and at no distant period, a great na- 
tion to give mankind the example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and be- 
nevolence.”” 


Possessing all the lofty traits of character, 
noted above, coupled with great good sense 
and natural ability besides, it is not strange 
that, in the crisis of the life of the colonies 
he rendered his country such unprecedented 
service through more than twenty years, as 
to embalm himself in the hearts of the ar 
under the incomparable designation, “The 
Father of his Country’—First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men—Religious Telescope. 
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second fifty-two are based on the life of Christ 
from the Synoptic gospels. The books are 
from the F_ M. Sarton tes, ee 
aud the price $200 each postpaid. 
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THE NEW NAME 
REY. A. W. LEWIS 


EXT: “In the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that re- 
ceiveth it.’ Rev. 2:17. 


“What’s in a name 
name would smell as sweet.” 
name is redolent of the rose. A name that has 
a meaning has so much in it. The Hebrew 
names had a meaning, to the mother and to the 
babe. When God gives us a name, there is heaven 
in the name, to us. We are interested in our 
“new name.” 

When little children are baptized they receive 
a name, inalienable. Its possession means “given 
to God.” Our surname is our old name. Our 
baptismal name, the name suggestive of our new 
nature is our new name for earth. When ad- 
mitted into heaven, we shall receive a new name, 
Christ’s name and ours. “I will write upon him 
mine own new name.” Rev. 3:12. 


A rose by any other 
But now the very 


“When the angels that await me, 
Meet me at my entering in, 
With what name of love and music 
Will their welcoming begin? 
Not the name so dimmed with earth stains, 
Linked with thoughts of grief and pain, 
No, the name which mortals give me 
Will not be my angel name.” 


We have no choice in the name our parents 
give us, any more than we have in our choice of 
parents and their heritage. The name we bear 
among our fellowmen is often an injustice to us. 
But the new name which Christ will give us, 
written on the pure white stone, lies with Christ 
and ourselves. He gives us the opportunity of 
living up to some beautiful name; and by his 
grace we may secure that name, in spite of any- 
thing on earth or in the realms of darkness. 


I, To win such a name we must first of all 
hear Christ’s call, and open our heart to his 
love. Then we receive the new nature and the 
possibilities of the new name. This is to be 
worked out by obedience to God’s will. It is to 
be woven by us into our web of life, while we 
see the pattern only from the under side of 
tangled threads. Thus in a fuller sense it will 
be Christ’s name and ours, 


II. The new name will in some way be ex- 
pressive of Christ and of his thought for us. 
It will betoken some special phase of Christ’s 
infinite and glorious life as reproduced by his 
Spirit in the human soul. Every soul will be 
different from every other; and thus in heaven 
every redeemed one will be the work of the 
Spirit in reproducing some distinct feature of 
God’s life, as perfectly exemplified in Jesus the 
Christ. Thus the anthem of praise to the Saviour 


will find its realization in the immortal souls of 
the redeemed ones. 


III. This will reveal to each God’s plan for 
each life, which is now often so great a mys- 
tery. God is making us, forming our character, 
and we often wonder why he does or permits 
such hard times. Then we will see the wisdom 
and the love in the greater loveliness of our 
soul’s life as moulded and perfected by the Holy 
Spirit. “What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 


IV. No one else will know our new name, will 
not understand its deepest meaning. There is 
much that only our experience enables us to 
know. There are many things in our life that 
no one on earth understands; but Christ knows, 
and Christ cares. He is working out some beauti- 
ful and precious thought in our life, and others 
will only partly understand. “No one knoweth 
but he that receiveth it.” 

It is our glorious privilege just to do God's 
will and bear his will, whether we understand or 
not why he gives us our own peculiar duties 
and sorrows. “I do not ask to see the distant 
scene. One step is enough for me.” There is 
some hidden beauty for us in the mystery of 
God’s_ providence. Loving obedience to the 
promptings of the Spirit will work out God’s will 
and give us the joy of heaven’s life. 

V. This thought suggests a special personal 
confidence between God and the individual soul. 
There was a special understanding between John, 
the disciple of love, and Jesus Christ. So grad- 
ually we know Christ better, as we by loving 
obedience grow into his confidence and into his 
life. 

The “white stone’ upon which the name is 
written, is a pure, precious life. The new name 
is not for a worthless life, fit only to be cast 
into the gehenna of eternal refuse. Nature 
changes the black carbon into the white, spark- 
ling diamond. So God’s Spirit changes the im- 
perfect and sin-stained life into the pure life of 
immortal growth. On such a life, white with the 
righteousness of Christ, God writes the “new 
name.” 

VI. The hidden manna is also related to the 
name and the jewel of life. This is the secret 
nourishment of the soul. Jesus said: “My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me.” The 
special food of God’s love and providence will 
make the soul grow into Christlike character, ex- 
pressing a distinct attribute, and labeled by the 
“new name.” “To him that overcometh, to him 
will I give of the hidden manna, and I will give 
him a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
name written, which no one knoweth but he that 
receiveth it.” 
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TWO SIMPLE GIFTS: TALK TO CHILDREN 
REY. BERNARD J. SNELL 


NAS have all heard of the good fairy who 
c 


ame to babies’ cradles with precious gifts, 


—long life, beauty, health. I don’t remember 
ever to have seen in that list of presents mention 
of two plain humble gifts which have yet much 
to do with the happiness of life—the love of 
nature and the love of good books. 

I wish I could for one or two of the children 
here today play the good fairy and help them 
to those gifts. I wish I could plant these two 
seeds in the flower garden of your life; growing 
into plants, they would keep down so many 
weeds. 

We read in the Bible, that man was appointed 
by the God to be “lord of creation.’ Well, man 
ought to know something about his kingdom. I 
am always sorry to hear a child say, “Oh, I have 
nothing to do!” There are such crowds of in- 
teresting things; so many things to find out, and 
there is nothing like finding out things for your- 
self. The old Greeks had a fable about a man 
who had a hundred eyes. I suppose they meant 
that Argus was very keen and very watchful. 
But two eyes are, quite enough if you use them. 
A little girl said: “I do wish I had grandfather's 
eyes!” “Nonsense now, your grandfather is so 
old that he has to use glasses to help his eyes; 
what do you mean?” “Well, I mean, wherever 
grandfather walks, somehow he manages to see 
something beautiful to talk about.’ There are 
some people who are color-blind, and we are 
sorry for them; there are some people who are 
beauty-blind, and that is much worse. When the 
kittens came the other day, you noticed they 
were born blind; and at the beginning, your little 
baby brother didn’t notice anything. His history 
might have been written in a very few words, 
he just ate and slept and then ate and slept again. 
But bye-and-bye he began to take notice; he saw 
when you came into the room and went out 
again; when you smiled he answered back with 
a smile. He began training eyes to see, and ears 
to hear. 

What a lot can be done by training! The 
other day I was on a pier; a sailor was looking 
out over the misty sea, and he said, “There is a 
ship!” I looked, and I couldn’t see a ship, but 
his eyes saw miles and miles away. Sometimes 
when two children are sent to fetch a book, one 
goes and stares helplessly about, comes back and 
says it isn’t there. The other one goes and finds 
it in a trice. 

So much depends on being quick at noticing. 
Millions of people had seen an apple fall from 
the tree, and if they had been asked why it fell, 
they would simply have said, “Of course it falls 
when it is ripe;”’ but Newton saw in it the 
strange law of universal gravitation. Thousands 
had seen steam lifting kettle-lids; but Watt won 
from that simple fact the idea of the steam en- 
gine. Thousands had seen a lamp swinging and 
thought nothing of it; to Galileo it suggested the 
pendulum. 

When you do not quite understand a thing, 
never hesitate to ask about it. I hope parents 
will forgive me for giving that advice. But 
Jesus himself, when he did not understand things, 
asked questions, as we read in his adventure in 
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the Temple. Wise people like to be questioned. 
Some of the wisest men have learned much from 
a child’s questions. Two boys were grubbing for 
specimens on the banks of a pond; and they 
came across a frog and a water-beetle with fresh- 
water mussels hanging onto their legs. They 
could not understand it, and said, “Well, who can 
tell us what the meaning of this is? We will 
go and ask Dr. Darwin; he will know, if anybody 
does.” So they said to him, “Why is this?” And 
the old man said, “Boys, this is admirable; I 
never could understand before this moment how 
it is that fresh-water mussels, that cannot fly, 
managed to get from one pond to another.” And 
thus, those boys, asking that question had given 
an idea, even to Darwin. Never hesitate to ask 
questions until you understand. And you never 
understand a thing until you can explain it to 
someone who is very dull. 

I wonder if the children know the names of the 
trees between this church and the top of Brixton 
Hill, and can tell from the sounds what are the 
different birds that sing at daybreak, and why 
the almond-blossoms come out before the leaves. 
Open your eyes—God gave them you. Ask ques- 
tions with your tongue—God gave that to you. 
And the more you understand, the more delight- 
ful life will be. 


“In the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway, something sings.” 


God who made all things, likes us to take pleas- 
ure in the works of his hands. 

And now a few words on that other gift—the 
love of good books. Lord Macaulay said: “Bet- 
ter be a poor man with books than a great king 
without books.” For young people there are 
many delightful magazines and books with 
fascinating pictures; tons of such  liter- 
ature are issued every week. But much 
of it does not waken the imagination or 
stretch the mind. It is best, I think, to read 
something that you don’t quite understand at 
first; you have to be put on the scent of its mean- 
ing, and then you can puzzle it out for yourself. 
The books that one reads only once are of little 
service to anybody, young or old. The books 
that are best are the books that become like 
friends, almost a part of one’s self. 

The first reading of a really great book is an 
epoch in life; it is like seeing the Alps for the 
first time. There is a mine of wealth in Chau- 
ser’s Canterbury Tales, in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, in Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, in 
Don Quixote, in the Vicar of Wakefield, and in 
Tennyson's Idylls. I name but a few. 

Don’t be ashamed not to have read what every- 
one is reading; not one in ten thousand new vol- 
umes is good for much. Reading nothing but 
new books is like eating nothing but new bread; 
it gives you indigestion. 

Stick to the great books that have approved 
themselves to thousands of readers as really 
great. Have a copy of your own. When I think 
what books have done for the world, and how 
the love of reading becomes a guardian angel, 
I pass on to you the counsel that Paul gave to 
Timothy, “Give heed to reading.” 


a 


PRAYER---A GREAT FORCE FOR GOOD 


REV. 


EXT: “I have heard thy prayer, I have seen 
thy tears.” 2 Kings 20:5. 

The scene that sweeps before the vision sug- 

gested by the above lines is wondrously tragic. 


The scene is laid amid the splendor of a royal. 


palace. There amid the triumphs of royalty a 
kingly form is stretched on what seems to be 
his dying bed. The mystic drama of life appears 
to be fast closing. While the Angel Pain presses 
the royal head and heart, the messenger of God, 
brilliant Isaiah, comes to the king to tell him to 
set ‘his house in order, to adjust all the business 
of the throne and matters of State as the last 
long sleep is fast coming on. 

This would seem as a painful message to noble 
Hezekiah, perchance, not because he is not ready 
to meet God in peace, but because of the con- 
dition of the Church and State of his age. After 
all his efforts to magnify the true, God, the heroic 
sovereign bewails the sad fact that his subjects 
are so prone to rush from God into the madness 
of sin and idolatry. This he sees is sure to chal- 
lenge the divine displeasure, and involve them in 
dire calamity. Then he sees the bold Assyrian 
power struggling to enslave his people. Then 
no doubt his loyal heart aches over the succes- 
sion to the crown. Tor, in addition to all this, no 
doubt his heart is hot with fever over the brazen 
infamies and waywardness of his godless son 
Manasseh. More than probably he feels that all 
his noble reforms will fall to the ground if he 
is taken away. To pass away with all these 
thoughts swinging over the imperial soul—the 
very idea wraps the monarch in pain, and he 
turns his face away to pour out his aching soul 
in prayer. 

He turns his face away from the trophies in 
his palace, from all the presents of cabinet offi- 
cer and the generals of his army, to the wall. 
possibly not only for the reason that the sacred 
temple may have been in that direction, but to 
fasten his mind more firmly on the God of his 
fathers. While in this condition he empties his 
great soul of its burden in prayer. That prayer 
rushes up fast to the throne of the Eternal, 
gains his ear, and almost at once before the 
gifted Isaiah had passed the middle court, God 
bids him retrace his steps to assure the king— 
“T have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears.” 

The prophet goes on to add that God is going 
to restore Hezekiah to health, and that his re- 
covery will be so rapid that on the third day 
he will be able to go up to the house of the Lord 
to worship, and that fifteen years shall be added 
to his life. 

So much for this tragic scene as it is given in 
the holy Word. Who can muse over it without 
seeing the great lesson for the Church of all time 
that God can answer prayer at once if it is best. 


Moreover, who can muse over it and not see 
that in the sight of God tears are eloquent 
things? We are forced to believe that in the 
divine prism the liquid crystals that we term 
tears are mightiest forces, big with meaning. 
Many admit the power of prayer with God who 
fail to recognize the power of tears with God. 
In the scene before us the God of our fathers 
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is anxious for all his people to know that he 
appreciates tears. 

He weighs tears, and their massive argument, 
and the soul that lies back of them, and the 
ache and throb out of which they are born. 


I. Look at the prayer and tears of the pious 
mother for her son. 

From facts that cannot be laid on the table we 
are assured that the prayer and tears of the pious 
mother for her son climb up to God, win his ear, 
and secure his favor. This has been so all 
through the history of the Church. Think of 
Richard Cecil, and he is a type of thousands. He 
was wayward, and saturated with infidel prin- 
ciples that pierced the heart of his godly parent. 
Away from her side he would rush with the 
oath upon his lips, but his mother would not give 
him up. She knew that the Lord God of Elijah 
had not abdicated his throne, and so her faith 
was richly rewarded when this skeptical son was 
transfigured into the earnest London preacher. 


Think of that scene that has stirred many 
hearts and wet many eyes in this country and 
Great Britain. When the great Moffat, of Africa, 
was at home for the first time in 1840, he 
preached at New Castle, and was going home 
from church with the wife of the pastor. They 
met an old minister of Christ, and invited him to 
tea as he was so anxious to meet the great 
Nestor of African Missions. At tea time the 
venerable form was on hand and said: “Your 
name, Mr. Moffat, reminds me of a_ worthy, 
pious woman that used to come to my church at 
Carronbridge long years ago. She was a very 
godly woman, a woman of prayer and tears, and 
she always brought with her to church her son, 
a little boy with curly black hair. That was 
thirty years ago, but her name was Moffat, and 
hearing you reminded me of her. I wonder 
what has become of her little curly-headed boy 
by this time.” 


On hearing this the great missionary tells us 
that his heart was too full for utterance. At last 
he got possession of his tongue and said: “You 
cannot be Mr. Caldwell? That boy with 
black curly hair had through the prayer and tears 
of a pious mother become the heroic African 
missionary that Great Britain was proud to 
honor. And remember that the prayer and the 
tears of that pious Scotch mother have changed 
the map of Africa and have lifted, so largely, 
African paganism off its hinges. How they will 
shine at last when the final harvest is gathered 
from that dark land! Then Moffat and his noble 
son-in-law, Livingstone, and Mr. Caldwell, and 
the praying mother will rejoice together. 

Take that scene at Georgetown Law School 
years ago. At that time Georgetown had not 
been incorporated with Washington City. On a 
sweet Sabbath morning eight young men were 
on their way to a grove to spend the holy hours 
of the sacred day in playing cards. All these 
were the sons of praying, tearful mothers. As 
they were moving along in jest and song a bell 
in a village nearby began to ring for church. At 
once one of their number paused and said: 
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“T must return to the village and attend 
church.” 

The other young men began to ridicule, saying: 
“George is getting to be religious.” 

Amid their sarcasm he made the following 
statement: “You all know that I am a long 
distance from home, but you do not know that my 
mother is a helpless invalid. I never remember 
seeing her out of bed. I am her youngest child. 
My father was anxious for me to come on and 
study law, but my sick mother would not con- 
sent. At length she yielded and I made arrange- 
ments to come here to study. The morning I left 
home she called me to her beside and asked me 
to kneel while she prayed for her youngest boy. 
Then she added, ‘My precious boy, you do not 
know the agony of a mother’s heart in parting 
for the last time with her youngest boy. When 
you leave home you will have looked for the last 
time this side of the grave on the face of her 
who. loves you as no other mortal can. Your 
father cannot afford the expense of having you 
return home till your course of study is over, 
and your mother cannot hope to last that long for 
the sands in the hour-glass of her life are nearly 
run out. In the strange place to which you go 
there will be no loving mother to give you coun- 
sel in trouble, so seek help from God. Remem- 
ber that every Sabbath morning from ten to 
eleven o’clock I will spend the hour in prayer 
for you. Wherever you are during that sacred 
hour let your thoughts come back to this little 
room where your dying mother Will be in prayer 
and tears for your soul. But I hear the stage 
coming, kiss me farewell.’” 

After George made his statements, he added: 
“Fellows, I never expect to see my mother again 
on earth, but by the grace of God, I mean to 
meet her in heavevn,” and began to walk in the 
direction of the village church. The other seven 
were so moved that they followed him to church. 
They threw away their cards and flasks of wine. 
From that day they became changed men. Six 
of them have passed upward to stand before the 
throne. George is now an able Christian lawyer 
in the West, and the eighth, who published this 
account to the world, is an earnest Christian 
man. When we think of the prayer and tears of 
that dying mother in her distant Southern home, 
when we think of the influence of the same over 
her own son and those students of law at his 
side, we can almost hear God saying to her as he 
did to Hezekiah: “I have heard thy prayer, I 
have seen thy tears.” 

II. Prayer and tears of pious wives for world- 
ly husbands. 

The past history of the church is a glowing 
commentary on the willingness of God to hear 
the prayer and see the tears of pious wives for 
unsaved husbands. Take men who have had vast 
experience in evangelistic work both in this coun- 
try and Europe, and they can entertain people by 
the hour in telling of the wondrous triumphs of 
grace along this line. They can kindle the soul 
into a glow, and then to the point of richest 
passion as they relate what God has done for 
godly wives who were blood-red in their earnest- 
ness to have their husbands join them on the 
way to heaven. 

Think of the experience of Charles G. Finney 
along this line in his work both in Europe and 


. their wives in the arms of the Saviour. 


this country. So with Edward Payson Hammond. 
So in this country years ago with Asa Nettleton, 
Dan Baker, Gideon Blackburn, Nelson, Moody, 
Munhall and others. 

These have met with scores of wives aching, 
praying, and weeping over husbands’ unsaved, 
and they have seen the day open her bright eyes 
on the world when these husbands were ae 

nly 
think what has been witnessed the last fifty years 
at the Fulton’. street prayer meeting. 
Many noble wives have entered those 
gates of prayer in deepest sadness to hear God 
say to each of them, “I have heard thy prayer, 
I have seen thy tears,” and they have returned 
home to find their husbands at the Cross of their 
Lord pleading for pardon. 

Take that scene that was witnessed at a camp 
meeting in Georgia some years ago. The leader 
of the meeting noticed a man that was restless, 
and wanted to say a word. The opportunity was 
given, and he arose and said: 

“T wish to say that which I never told a liv- 
ing soul before. Across that altar sits my wife. 
I have not treated her right. I have hated her 
Bible. I have hated her religion, and determined 
to sweep the Bible and religion out of my home. 
Every time I tried to do so I would run up 
against her pure, consistent, holy life. Then I 
would try again only to fail. At last I deter- 
mined to try and unsettle her faith. I watched my 
opportunity. The children were out and I be- 
gan: ‘Wife, we used to be very happy together. 
We used to act just alike and were happy, but it 
is so different now. You believe in prayer and 
in serving God, and I know that all this is ab- 
surd. Now let us throw all this religion over- 
board and be happy like we used to be years ago.’ 

“That heroic woman listened and then said, 
‘Husband I am very sorry that I have not been 
a better wife to you. If God spares me I will 
try and be miore devoted to you. I will work 
these fingers down to the stumps for you, but 
husband, hear me, I will die in my tracks before 
I will yield one inch from my Bible and my 
God.” 

That man added: “Brethren, I am here today 
on my way to heaven, and that pious, consist- 
ent wife did it.” 

This is the testimony of one out of thou- 
sands. Where the wife is a woman of true 
piety, a woman of prayer and tears, and is pro- 
foundly sincere in desiring the salvation of her 
husband, and plants a consistent life back of 
her wish, something is going to happen. It is 
difficult for God to cast aside the prayer and tears 
of a pious wife for her unsaved husband. 

III. Think of the prayer and tears of the pas- 
tor for souls committed to his trust. 

The true pastor feels his responsibility for the 
souls committed to his charge. He can hardly preach 
A giant burden is on his inmost soul. He prays 
and weeps before God on account of the unsaved 
who attend his ministry. He pleads for them by 
name before God, but the prayer is not answered. 
He calls to see them, but they will not hear. The 
earnest pastor returns to his study to wail out: 
“O God of Elijah, wherefore, wherefore? Why 
should prayer and tears be in vain?” 

On his dying bed the faithful pastor moans 
out his agony ever the fact that God has not 
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heard his prayer and seen his tears over the un- 
saved in his congregation. With this burden on 
his heart the true pastor goes up to his reward. 
The church calls another to take up the standard 
and, lo, there is a mighty revival, and scores sweep 
into the Kingdom to tell the new pastor that it is 
because of the fidelity of the former pastor to 
their souls, and then God says to the faithful one 
“T have heard thy prayer, and I have seen thy 
tears; and all the ones for whom you prayed and 
wept have entered their names on the registry 
of the Lamb.” 


At a meeting when the Spirit was moving in 
a mighty gale a man rose trembling with emo- 
tion, and said: “You all know that I cannot 


talk, but God can bless tears,’ and sat down 
weeping like a child. 

This remark thrilled that assembly. Yea, 
our God can bless tears. Hear it, ye mothers, 
as you plead and weep over wayward sons! 
Hear it, ye wives, as you weep over husbands 
on the road to woe? Hear it, ye elders, as 
you wail over the desolations of Zion! Hear 
it, ye faithful pastors, as ye toil in agony on! 
Hear it, ye Sunday school superintendents and 
teachers, as you struggle for souls! 

After the toils and struggles of this mystic life 
are over we each one hear the King say: “I 
have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears.” 

And the Lamb in the midst of the throne 
shall have all the praise furthermore. Amen. 


The Christian Home---The Greatest Force for Good 
George R. Stuart in the Record of Christian Work 


“For I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him. and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment; that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him.” Gen. 18:19. 

The longer I live, the more I see of the 
sorrows and cares, the successes and failures 
of this life, the more I am impressed that the 
home problem is the greatest problem of our 
civilization. The homes of our country are so 
many streams pouring themselves into the 
great current of moral, social and political 
life. If the home life is pure, all is pure. The 
home is the center of everything. 

From the proper or improper settlement 
of the home question comes more of joy or 
sorrow, more of weal or woe, than from all 
other questions combined. Build your palaces, 
amass your great fortunes, pile up your lux- 
uries all about you, provide for the satisfac- 
tion of every desire; but as you sit amid these 
luxuries and wait for the staggering steps of 
a drunken son, or contemplate the downward 
steps of a wayward daughter, happiness flies 
out of vour heart and your home. There is 
nothing that can render happy the parents of 
godless and wayward children. Around the 
home circle of the cottage or the palace are 
greater possibilities of joy or sorrow than in 
all the rest of the world. The normal way to 
get rid of drunkards, liars, thieves and de- 
bauchees is to quit raising them. Every man 
steps from the home door into the social, 
moral and civil world. What he is upon the 
home step he will be in the field of life. When 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Talmage were talking 
over the great international questions, Mr. 
Gladstone flashed his intelligent eye upon the 
great preacher and said: “There is but one 
question. Settle that right. and you settle all 
others. That question is Christianity.” I 
stand here to say that if you settle Christianity 
right in the home it settles all questions every- 
where. National life never rises above the 
home life and never sinks below it. 

It is the home that gives us our men and 
women. Brick and marble do not make a 
country. When God himself would start na- 
tion he made the home life the deciding ques- 
tion, and selected Abraham as the foundation 
on the ground set forth in my text: because 


God knew him, that he would command his 
children and his household after him, and that 
God would therefore be able “to bring upon 
Abraham that which he had spoken of him.” 

God’s ideal nation starts with the home, with 
the father of the home “walking in the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgment,” and his 
children and his household following after him. 

The two central ideas of the home life ex- 
pressed in this text are the fundamental ideas 
of a successful home and national life. 

Home authority and home example are ex- 
pressed in the words, “He will command his 
children and his household after him.” During 
the ten years I spent as a_ school-teacher— 
where from the log schoolhouse in the moun- 
tains to the boarding college of the towns, I 
met every class and condition of children—I 
learned the great truth of this text, that home 
authority and home example settle the great 
question of life and character. The years spent 
as a Methodist preacher, visiting from house 
to house, and the years spent in traveling over 
this great country of ours, have only furnished 
illustrations on every hand in proof of the fact 
that neither the law nor the Gospel can make 
a Christian nation without the help of home 
authority and home example. Anarchy is not 
born in the Haymarket of Chicago; outlawism 
is not born in street mobs. The question of 
obedience to law is settled in childhood. The 
child who does not obey his father and mother 
will obey neither social, civil, nor Divine laws. 
When God said, “Children, obey your parents,” 
he told the world where obedience originates. 

The most dangerous sign of the times is the 
neglect of home life and the growing disre- 
spect of children for parents. A six-year-old 
boy can scream and stamp and boss a house- 
hold, change a program, and bring father 
and mother to his terms. I was in a home 
some time ago where a father asked a little 
six-year-old child to shut the door. She re- 
plied: “I won’t do it.” He said: “Poor papa 
will have to shut it himself.” She replied: “I 
don’t care; I won't.” And I saw poor papa 
get up and shut the door. 

The mother of Walter Scott was well edu- 
cated and a great lover of poetry and paint- 
ing. The mother of Byron was proud and ill- 
tempered and violent. The mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte was full of ambition and energy. 
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The mother of Lord Bacon was a woman of 
superior mind and deep piety. The mother of 
Nero was a murderess. The mother of Wash- 
ington was a pure and good woman. The 
mother of Patrick Henry was eloquent in 
speech. The mother of John and Charles 
Wesley was intelligent and pious and full of 
executive ability. The mother of Doddridge 
taught him Scripture history from the Dutch 
tiles on the fireplace, on which there were pic- 
tures of subjects taken from the Bible. 


When the devil robs a boy the last thing 
he takes are the early impressions made by 
his father and mother. 


A lady who had raised seven noble Chris- 
tiam sons, with not a black sheep in the fold. 
was asked by an old friend of mine how she 
did it. Ske replied: “I did it with. prayer and 
hickory.” Two better instruments were never 
used. I do not mean to encourage the brutal 
punishment of children, but when solid piety 
and wholesome authority go hand in hand 
obedient and pious children follow. Example 
and authority go together. God knew that 
Abraham would command his children after 
him. 

Mrs. Wesley, who gave to the world such 
a noble family, the lives of whom will bless 
the world for generations to come, heeded 
the command of God in the rearing of her 
nineteen children. Her first step, she says, 
was to get complete control of the child. How 
this is done I cannot tell you. I wish I could 
give an unerring rule, but the rule differs with 
the disposition of the child. One thing is true; 
authority is necessary. Take the child and the 
Problem to God, but as you love your child 
and fear your God, secure its obedience to 
your authority. 

Some years ago I and three other young 
men planned a trip to Europe. We had read 
and talked and planned for months. When 
I mentioned the trip to mother she said: 
“George, I am getting old; you are my only 
stay; | am afraid of the ocean; I cannot let 
you go while I live. Wait till I am gone, and 
then you can go to Europe.” A short while 
before we were ready to start I stated in the 
presence of my mother: “Well, we are off 
soom for Europe.” She looked up and said: 
“George, I told you once I did not want you 
to go. I have thought over this trip and 
prayed over it, and I cannot give my consent 
for you to go; and now I tell you so that you 
will understand it: you shall not go.” And 
when she said that I knew that it did settle it, 
and surrendered what to me was one of the 
most pleasant hopes of my life. I hunted up 
my companions, and said: “I’m not in it.” They 
excitedly exclaimed: “What’s the matter2” 
I said: “Mother won't let me go.” They said: 
“Are you not twenty-one, married and got 
children, and yet tied to your mother’s apron 
strings?” I said: “I would not cross the At- 
lantic against my mother’s wishes for a million 
dollars.” 

A few weeks later I made a trip to Canada, 
on my return I was sitting down to the sup- 
per table with my friend of Buffalo. As he 
opened the paper he had bought he said: 
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“There has been a terrible railroad wreck at 
Thaxton, Va. My! what a list of the killed!” 
Looking at the list, I saw “Cleveland, Tenn.” 
I snatched the paper from his hand and read, 
while my blood ran cold: “John M. Hardwick, 
Cleveland, Tenn., killed and burned; William 
Marshall. Cleveland, Tenn, killed and burned; 
Willie Steed, Cleveland, Tenn. killed and 
burned.” I threw up my hands and said: “Oh, 
Sam, the next name would have been ‘George 
R. Stuart, Cleveland, Tenn., killed and burned,’ 
but for the authority of my precious mother!” 
I found I had never learned what God meant 
when he said: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother: that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Home authority has saved life and it has saved 
character and saved thousands of souls; for 
the lack of it the world is going to rot. 

But home authority is worth little without 
home example. It is the nature of the child 
to follow. Father, did you never, on reaching 
the gate on your departure from home, find 
little John at your heels, and as you closed the 
gate before him he looked up piteously and 
cried: “Papa, me go wid ’oo.” The children 
go with us—they follow us. How beautiful 
the sight to see father and mother walking in 
the ways of righteousness, followed by the 
household to God! 


In a Tennessee city a special friend of mine 
walked down to the Tennessee river with two 
bright. promising boys. He said: “Boys, we 
will try a swim together.” And with his boys 
at his side they swam together out toward the 
current of the river. Away out in the current 
the father called a halt and advised a return, 
but as they turned to go bck to the shore the 
waters proved too swift, the distance too . 
great, and the two boys sank by his side. He 
swam to the shore, piteously crying: “My | 
boys are gone.” He said: “The mistake I 
made was, I swam out too far with the boys.” 
I am talking to men who are swimming out 
into the current of social life nd amusements 
and dissipation with their bright boys at their 
side. Some of these days they will call a halt 
and start back to the shores of sobriety and 
piety; but the boys will be carried off with 
the current, and they will walk the shores of 
life sad and lonely, breathing from _ their 
broken hearts the Saddest of all sentences: 
“My boys are gone! my boys are gone!” Stop, 
my brother; stop. Come back to God tonight. 
Bring those bright boys with you. Don’t go 
farther into the current of worldliness. 

An old local preacher in our Conference 
lived a life of simple piety and unquestion- 
able honesty before a family of boys and girls. 
His sons have been honorable. One of them, 
who has been to the United States Congress, 
gave this little incident to my presiding elder. 
He said: “I have never doubted my father’s 
piety. He has lived without reproach, a Chris- 
tian life in his own home. But in spite of all 
teachings and example with which I have been 
so wonderfully blessed, little doubts would 
still enter my mind. When my father came 
to his deathbed I said to myself: ‘Now is the 
time for me to settle some questions.’ | walked 
up to the bedside of my dying father and 
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said: ‘Father, I know two things. You can 
tell me another. And these things will settle 
the problems of life for me.’ My father said: 
“What are they, my son?’ I replied: ‘I know 
that you have been an honest man—you never 
told a lie in your life. Secondly, I know you 
have practiced the teachings of the Christian 
religion as perfectly as man has ever followed 
his Christ. Now the question you can tell me 
is this: Is this religion all you hoped it would 
be in the hour of death? . Has it in life and 
death proved a reality to you?? My father 
looked up, a smile played over his face, a tear 
of triumph filled his eye, and he replied: ‘My 
son, | know whom I have believed. and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed to him against that day.’ 
Thank God, Christianity was all that I could 


ask for in life, and more than I hoped it could 
be in the hour of death. I have lived a happy 
life and I die a triumphant death. Thank God 
there is a reality in the religion of Christ.” 
The son said: “I walked away from the bed- 
side of my dying father, and, so help me God, 
from that day to this not a shadow of doubt 
has ever found place in my mind. When I 
went to the United States Congress, among 
the first packages of my mail was a package 
containing the works of Colonel Ingersoll, 
with his compliments to me. I opened the 
package. The very sight of those books 
brought up the smiling face and triumph 
words of my dying father. I carried the books 
and dropped them into the grate and saw them 
burn to ashes.”—Record of Christian Work. 


NON-CHURCHGOING A FORCE FOR EVIL 


_ Out for a stroll one beautiful Sabbath morn- 
ing in October, when in our Northern State 
there is a soft snap in the sunlight and a warm 
coolness in the air, a fine, scholarly-looking 
man chances to pass a church as the contralto 
was singing 

Hark! hark! my soul, 

Angelic songs are swelling. 
The man stopped. Something in him stirred 
as the waves of sound floated out through the 
half-opene window, and when the choir joined 
the contralto and carried the music up—up— 
to the splendid climax, the man became con- 
scious of emotions, he had not experienced 
for years. He had gotten out of the way of 
going to church. 

When the music stopped, he resumed his 
stroll, but not the train of thought interrupted 
by the music. 

He recalled that as he stood there a man and 
a woman, absorbed in animated conversation, 
passed apparently without hearing the music. 

Why was he appealed to and not _ these 
others? 

He was rather pleased with himself that he 
had been appealed to by the beautiful music. 

He was rather sorry for the others that they 
had not been appealed to. 

It argued a larger capacity in him. 

Is a man who doesn’t care for music less 
aman? He felt quite sure of it. 

Isn’t it a test of a big soul—to care much 
for many things? He was sure of it. 

He thought of his children. 

If he wished to develop them along big 
lines, must he not put them in the way of car- 
ing for many things—books, music, science. 
art, history, humanity? 

The logic was plain. 

To live greatly is to care greatly. 

Now this man had been brought up in the 
church, but had gotten out of the way of go- 
ing, like many other men and women. 

He had not sent his children to Sunday 
School. 

He was somewhat confused in his religious 
beliefs. 

He was an out-of-doors Christian. 

But as he thought of the effect of the music 
on him as he stood before the open window of 
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the church, he wondered if the music would 
have reached his soul if he had never gone 
to Sunday School and church. 

Or if centuries of his forefathers had never 
gone to church. é 

And what would follow in the centuries to 
come if everybody should stop going to 
church. 

That was not an encouraging outlook. He 
had never thought of it just that way before. 

But how about his own children? 

Was he, while helping toward a churchless, 
godless future—was he, perhaps, also robbing 
his own little ones of their future? 

Hasn’t every child a right at least to the op- 
portunity to decide for himself about his re- 
ligious life? — 

That seemed only fair. : 

But how about the things he had learned in 
Sunday School as a boy, which he had to un- 
learn later? 

He thought them over. 

They seemed less serious than he had im- 
agined. 

Hardly as serious as unlearning Santa Claus. 

Besides, he had to unlearn lots of other 
things as he went along. 

Medicine changes as much as theology, but 
most people still go to the physician when ill. 

Lots of things he learned at day-school he 
had to unlearn. 

Yet he wouldn’t think of keeping his chil- 
dren away from day-school. 

It looked very much as if he was making a 
very serious mistake in not sending his chil- 
dren to Sunday School, in not giving them the 
same chance he had had. 

And it looked as if he was making a mis- 
take, remaining away from the church. 

For, beautiful and impressive as nature is, 
he began to realize that in no place does the 
spirit of worship woo one so naturally as in 
the House of Worship. 

Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the children 
of the night. 

Was he one of the children of the night? 

In remaining away from the church fellow- 
ship and communion, was he headed for the 
unfriendly night? 


Worship is a natural instinet. he thought, 

IXvery man worships some God. The only 
God, or fame, or gold, or his fellow men, or 
himself. Every man worships. 

His fellow men had done much for him. 

They had written books and painted pictures 
and composed music. 

They had charted the world and the sky. 

They had named the rocks and the trees. 

They had harnessed the rivers and the light- 
ning. 

Oh! yes, he owed his fellow men more than 
he could ever pay. 

They had lifted his vision above the clods. 

Te was society’s debtor. He had received 
more than he had given. 

But where did society get its inspiration? 

What spirit is back of all the things most 
worth while in life? 

And as he traced back the years he came to 
a stable in Bethlehem and a Babe lying in a 
ARR em The Delineator, December, 
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RAISED $19,000 IN 10 DAYS AND 
REVIVED THE CHURCH. 

Were is a story to interest you,—how a 
chureh with a debt of $19,000, with many of its 
members strangers to each other, none too 
well attended, and not very widely known 
in a city of 90,000, occupied in the course of 
ten days a position in which that entire debt 
wag wiped out, its members were made 
thoroughly well acquainted with each other, its 
auditorium was filled to the doors, and itself 
became the chief topic of conversation 
throughout the entire city, 

The West Congregational Church of Akron, 
Ohio, erected its present building at a cost of 
$45,000, four years ago; at that time the con- 
gregation paid $26,000 of the cost; since then 
it has borne the unwelcome burden of paying 
interest at the rate of nearly $1,100 annually. 
After-weeks of discussion as to how this debt 
could best be liquidated, the board of trustees 
invited Mr, H. H, Patterson of Cleveland to 
conduct a ten days’ campaign, December 2nd 
to December 12th. Mr, Patterson came to Ak- 
ron two weeks previous to the formal opening 
of the campaign and during that time organ- 
ized 100 of the church’s members and friends 
into 20 teams of from 4 to 6 members each 
and personally trained them in the art of so- 
licitation. 

Then followed most eventful days. Every 
evening the workers met at the church for a 
six o'clock supper, received definitely printed 
data concerning the prospective contributors 
they were to call upon two by two in the suc- 
ceeding 24 hours, reported team by team the 
results of the previous day’s solicitations, com- 
pared experiences, and set out again to con- 
tinue their work, To deseribe the enthusiasm 
that pervaded all this would be a difficult task 
indeed, Then alongside the common interest 
in the general cause there devoleped a keen, 
but healthy, friendly rivalry among the various 
teams for the occupying of first place in the 
amount of money obtained. Then too it was 
always a matter of intense interest to see 
whether an evening’s totals should show that 
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the men’s teams had done the better in the day 
just passed, or the ladies’ teams. And finally, 
when the campaign came to its close and the 
last reports were made, and the result of $21,- 
810 was announced—well, words are inade- 
quate to describe the scene, or the feelings of 
the men and women, old and young who were 
present. Suffice it to say that never was the 
Doxology sung in such a way in our church; on 
the other hand, many who have sung were un- 
able to find their voices. 


The results of the campaign? We are dis- 
covering new ones every day, and they are all 
of a gratifying order too; but here are just 
a few—(a) This form of campaign enabled us 
not only to reach our goal, but to exceed it by 
almost by $3,000. (b) Of the total amount 
33 per cent came from sources entirely un- 
connected with the church. (c) Men and wom- 
en who previously had never done a stroke 
of work for the church found a job. and with 
it, personal interest. (d) The members of the 
church came to know each other and each 
other’s work as never before. Many new and 
delightful friendships have been formed. (e) 
The city newspapers reported the work day 
by day in a way that gave the church a re- 
markable publicity. (f) Hundreds of homes 
were visited that never up to this time had 
welcomed church workers, and many were the 
invitations given to children to come to Sun- 
day School, or the whole family to come to 
church. (g) A committee of fifty is being or- 
ganized, each member of which takes a pledge 
to spend not less than one afternoon or even- 
ing each week visiting persons who might be- 
come interested in the church. (h) Both Sun- 
day School and church attendance records are 
being broken Sunday by Sunday. 


That the campaign was a success from the 
standpoint of finances, the figures already cited 
gives satisfactory witness; that its social ef- 
fects were wholesome can easily be gathered 
from the above; but most gratifying of all is 
that thing which is bound to come when prac- 
tically a whole church is at work—a real re- 


vival, 
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QUIET MOMENTS. 

Sometimes church services are run with the 
same slash and bang that we find in business. 
The service is full and sometimes crowded to 
such an extent that the worshipper literally 
gets tired out instead of rested, 

A unique “quiet spell” is observed in the 
West Richmond Friends Church, of Richmond, 
Indiana. Following the opening song and 
Scripture reading a period of from five to ten 
minutes is spent in absolute silence. The con- 
gregation, composed of students from the 
Friends’ College, located at the place, mingled 
with the older members of the church, sit 
with bowed heads and meditative hearts. 
When the stillness is broken by a vocalized 
prayer, sometimes by the pastor and some- 
times by a student in the pew, the prayer is 
not that of one, but that of all. “Surely,” says 
the Christian Endeavor World, “there could be 
no better preparation for the hearing and re- 
ceiving of the Word.” 
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NEWS. 

Switzerland offers its services as a common 
hospital for European nations in case of war. 
She desires neutrality and inviolability if a 
European war breaks out, and she also wants 
unmolested importation of foodstuffs and coal. 
In return for this protection and immunity 
Switzerland offers to take charge of the wound- 
ed of all parties, at a cost previously fixed upon. 
This suggestion is made by a prominent Berne 
newspaper, and indorsed by another of Geneva, 
The Literary Digest. 

* * * 

Without a dissenting voice, the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association went on record as approv- 
ing the suggestion that Bible study should be 
given a place among the subjects for which high 
school students may receive credits. 

* * * 

A sign board has been placed upon the front 
of St. Timothy’s Church, Philadelnhia, with no- 
tices printed upon it in English, Italian, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Russian, 

* * * 

At South Bend, Ind., the Rey. Victor Von 
Kubinyi and his entire Roman Catholic congre- 
gation of more than 200 marched bareheaded 
into St. James’ Episcopal Church, of South Bend, 
and embraced the Episcopal faith. Von Kobinyi 
was immediately ordained an Episcopalian rec- 
tor. The Rey. Victor Von Kubinyi was a Roman 
Catholic priest for sixteen years. He is thirty- 
nine years of age, speaks seven languages and 
is the son of the late Field Marshal Johann Von 
Kubinyi.—Christian Work. 

* * * 

Another church of down-town New York has 
closed its doors. The massive graystone build- 
ing, which for more than seventy years stood 
at Broome and Elizabeth streets will soon make 
way for a business structure. The building was 
erected in 1841 by the First Baptist Church of 
New York and was sold in 1868 to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of St. Matthew, the old- 
est Lutheran church in America, and the second 
church established on Manhattan. The congre- 
gation preserved the historic identity of the 
church by establishing a branch church on West 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth street, 

In December, 1914, the congregation expects to 
celebrate its 250th anniversary.—Christian 
Herald. 

* . * 


A resolution was introduced in the House of 
Deputies at the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church asking for the ap- 

“pointment of women upon the Joint Social Serv- 
ice Commission. At the New York diocesan con- 
vention an amendment to the canons was pro- 
posed extending to the women of the diocese the 
right to vote in parish meetings. The Joint 
Commission on Social Service now includes four 
well-known churchwomen whose attainments are 
the sufficient assurance of their fitness to share 
in the work of that commission. The New York 
convention appointed a committee instructed to 
report next year as to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical enactments necessary to give to women a 
legal voice in parish meetings.—The Churchman, 

* * * 

A colored man has been elected class orator 
by the senior class at Harvard, Alexander L. 
Jackson, of Englewood, N. J. He is a star athlete, 
and he completed his four years’ work required 
for graduation in three years. 

* * * 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, Episcopal bishop of 
the Philippines, recently returned to America by 
way of Europe, coming from Liverpool in the 
steerage to study the immigrant problem at first 
hand. However, coming across in a Cunarder, he 
traveled with immigrants mostly from Great 
Britain and Scandinavia. It is well worth while 
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for the church to make large effort to under- 
stand the immigrant and to win him on his ar- 
rival in this country. 

* * » 


A young man in Evanston, Ill, has just been 
ordained to the Episcopal ministry. He is in 
charge of a mission in South Chicago, and he is 
the son of the late John Alexander Dowie, 
“Plijah Il. of Zion City!” 


* * * 


There are enrolled in four-year courses of the 
agricultural colleges of thirteen states 6801 stu- 
dents, ° 

* * * 

Boys in the high school at McComb, Missis- 
sippi, earn $12 to $18 a month regularly while 
attending school. A plan of co-operation has 
been drawn up between the high school and the 
railroad company whereby the boys attend school 
one day and work in the railroad shops the 
next. The “student apprentices,’ as they are 
called, are paid for their work in the shops, 
the minimum wage being 12 cents an hour. 
After four years of combined high school at- 
tendance and shop work the boy is prepared to 
enter college or draw a man’s pay at his trade. 
Railroad and school authorities both agree that 
the plan works well. 

* * * 


There are nine prohibition states: Maine, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina and West 
Virginia, Their total population is nearly 135,- 
000,000. There are seventeen states one-half of 
whose population is under no-license, Their 
total population is 26,500,000. Of the area of 
the United States more than two-thirds is un- 
der no-license. Of the population, a little more 
than half is under no-license. Thus temperance 
people would seem to have the majority. 

* * * 


American Endeavorers who have been plan- 
ning to go to the world’s Christian Endeayor 
convention in Sydney, Australia, will be disap- 
pointed to learn that the prevalence of small- 
pox in Sydney has made it necessary to cancel 
all the arrangements and postpone indefinitely 
what was expected to be a great religious occa- 
sion. ; jp te 

The rumor that the Volunteers of America, 
under the leadership of General Ballington and 
Maud Ballington Booth were to unite with the 
Salvation Army from which it split sixteen 
years ago, is denied by the Volunteer com- 
manders, who say there is no possibility of union 
with the Army, neither during General Bram- 
well Booth’s visit to New York nor later. Rea- 
sons given are that the Volunteers are demo- 
cratic, the Army autocratic, in government, and 
that such diverseness is impossible to bridge. 
General Bramwell Booth, however, said that the 
Army under him is to have better business 
methods and more democratic conduct than it 
had under his father, its founder.—Chr. Work 
and Evangelist. 

* * * 

The Missionary Board of the Methodist Church 
has been in session at Decatur, Ill. There are 
457,000 Methodist communicants in the mission 
fields. Missionary funds were appropriated as 
follows: Eastern Asia, $269,802; Southern Asia, 
$242,392; Africa, $50,269; South America, $100,- 
000; and Europe, $169,839. The receipts of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society last year 
were $911,332. There are approximately 200,000 
members, a gain of 5,000 for the year. There 
was added to the permanent funds $88,006, of 
which $75,000 is an endowment fund for the 
benefit of retired missionaries. The regular re- 
ceipts for the year, $1,157,469, are greater than 
ever before. 


Our own country has the distinetion of mak- 
ing a larger expenditure for education than for 
war, the per capita expenditure for the former 
being $1.35 and for the latter $0.30. The per 
capita expenditures for education and war by 
some other countries are: Austria, $0.32 and 
$1.36; Italy, $0.36 and $1.52; Russia, $0.03 and 
$2.04; Prussia, $0.50 and $2.04; Holland, $0.64 and 
$3.58; England, $0.62 and $3.72; France, $0.70 
and $4.00. Our nation makes the largest per 
capita expenditure for education and the small- 
est for war purposes.—Nashville Chr, Ady. 

* 


Frank H. Trego, chief engineer, says that the 
Lincoln Highway is 3,388.6 miles long from New 
York to San Francisco. The half way mark is 
between Lexington and Cozad, Nebraska. 

* * * 


The English government has written to the 
officials in India, concerning the use of the term 
“Catholic” in official communications as symony- 
mous with Roman Catholic, saying that “the 
Governor-General in council desires that such 
loose phraseology may be carefully avoided in 
the future, and that in all official communica- 
tions the Roman Communion and its authorities 
may be addressed and described as “Roman 
Catholic. ’” 

= * = 

On December 5, at an election under the Beal 
law, the saloons were voted out of Steubenville, 
O., by a majority of one hundred and sixty-six. 

Two years ago the town voted the saloon 
back after three “dry” years, by a majority of 
1,493. It is conceded by both sides that this 
Jatest result was due to the “Billy Sunday Meet- 
ings.” 

es * * * 

The famous Mount Holyoke College domestic 
service svstem, which has made higher educa- 
tion possible for thousands of young women of 
limited means, will end with the present col- 
lege year. More than seventy-five years ago 
Mary Lyon, the founder of the institution, plan- 
ned a woman’s college in which domestic science 
should be a part of the curriculum,.for the dou- 
ble purpose of instruction and of economy. The 
young women have been required to sweep, dust, 
act as waitresses and perform certain duties in 
the kitchen, In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of students of 
rich parentage, and the aversion to combining 
art, music and French literature with sweeping, 
dusting and culinary cares has increased pro- 
portionately. The abolition of domestic science 
will increase the cost of the college course by 
$300. Under the new arrangement opportunity 
will be offered for doing remunerative work in 
the library. laboratory and residence halls.— 
Christian Work. 

+ - = 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, has given fifteen minutes of the com- 
pany’s time for noonday meetings which are 
being conducted in interborough shops by the 
religious work department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 

= * 

An effort is being made to meet the objections 
raised by Catholics and Jews to Bible reading 
in publie schools, by adopting the Australian 
plan. The Christian Intelligencer says: “This 
plan consists in Bible selections taken wholly 
from the Old Testament. They are of such char- 
acter that Catholics, Jews, and Protestants ap- 
prove. Moreover, they are selections that appeal 
to the heroic in young people, and that are of 
special value as literature. There are passages 
from early poet-prophets, stories about heroic 
men who went about doing good; what wise men 
of old said about riches and industry, and 
stories of songs and of shepherds. . . The 
Australian plan also calls for addresses by 

“teachers on Bible characters like Job, Isaiah, 

David, and Solomon, of the same character as 

are given in public schools upon Shakespeare, 

Browning, Washington and Lincoln.” 


The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago will 
hold a Sunday School week, June 15-21, 1914, 
preceding the International Sunday School Con- 
vention in that city. 

The following Sunday School leaders in dif- 
ferent churches have agreed to assist: Dr. Ed- 
gar Blake, Methodist; Dr. John T. Faris, Pres- 


byterian; Dr. H. M, Hamill, Methodist South; 
Dr. B. W. Spilman, Southern Baptist; Dr. hob- 
ert Gammon, Congregationalist; besides there 
will be Hugh Cork, Prof. Locker, and Dr. R. P. 
ye ba of the International S. 8S. Assocla- 
Me * a * 

SOCIAL, 


Concerning the effect of the present immigra- 
tion from Southern Europe on the political sit- 
uation in the United States, Prof. KE, A. Ross 
says in the January Century: 

“When a nation has reached such a degree of 
political like-mindedness that fundamentals are 
taken for granted, it is free to tackle new 
questions as they come up. But if it admits to 
citizenship myriads of strangers who have not 
yet passed the civic kindergarten, questions that 
were supposed to be settled are reopened—the 
relation of church to state, to church to school, 
of state to parent, of law to liquor trade. Press- 
ing questions—public hygiene, conservation, the 
control of monopoly, the protection of labor— 
go to the foot of the docket, and public inter- 
ests suffer. 

“If you should ask an Englishman whether 
the tone of political life in his country would 
remain unaffected by the admission to the elec- 
torate of a couple of million Cypriotes, Vilachs 
and Bessarabians after five years’ residence, he 
would take you for a madman, Suggest to the 
German that the plane of political intelligence 
in reading and thinking German would not be 
lowered by the access to the ballot-box of mul- 
titudes of Serbs, Georgians, and Druses of Leb- 
anon, and he will consign you to bedlam, As- 
sure the son of Norway that the vote of the 
Persian or Yemenite, of sixty months’ residence 
in Norway, will be as often wise and right as 
his own, and he will be insulted. It is only we 
Americans who assume that the voting of the 
Middle Atlantic states, with their million nat- 
uralized citizens, or of the east north central 
states, with their million, is as sane, discrimin- 


ating, and forward-looking as it would be with-. 


out them. 

“The Italian historian and sociologist Ferrero, 
after reviewing our immigration policy, con- 
cludes that the Americans, far from being ‘prac- 
tical,’ are really the mystics of the modern 
world. He says: ‘To confer citizenship each 
year upon great numbers of men born and edu- 
cated in foreign countries—men who come with 
ideas and sympathies totally out of spirit with 
the diverse conditions in the new country; to 
grant them political rights they do not want, 
and of which they have never thought; to com- 
pel them to declare allegiance to a political con- 
stitution which they often do not understand; 
to try to transform subjects of old European 
monarchies into free citizens of young American 
republics over night—is not all this to do vio- 
lence to common sense?” 

* * * 


Between four and five hundred California min- 
isters of all denominations were entertainc: 
from December 1 to December 5 by the Uni- 
versity of California at its Farm School. The 
railways gave them free transportation, and 
they were the guests of the university. The 
clergymen were deeply interested in lectures on 
rural hygiene and sanitation, community work 
in country schools, and ornamentation of home 
and school grounds; they also attended the lec- 
tures on technical farm problems. Three round- 
table discussions were devoted to the social ac- 
tivities of the pares ee 


Liquor and Safety, 


A prohibition zone around industrial plants, 
just as around schools and churches, is urged 
as a necessary part of the “Safety First” com- 
paign by Thomas D. West, manager of a Cleve- 
land steel foundry. He says: 

“The fact that saloons endeavor to cluster 
around industrial plants and to locate as close 
as they can to the entrances and exits, demon- 
strates that there are highly prized opportuni- 
ties in such locations for the sale of Intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

Many instances are cited by employers and 
liability insurance agencies of the responsibility 
of the nearby saloons for the maiming and 
killing of men in factories. 
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That the close proximity of saloons to estab- 
lishments having machinery or tools in any form 
is one of the chief contributing factors in acci- 
dents, should interest every manufacturer, so- 
ee ee ype net rece pagal now taking 

: art in ou r y é 
we goa be sek r nation’s rampant crusade 
} The Jaws of today say to our industries, if 
a man in your employ loses his fingers, an eye, 
or a Jimb, you or your insurance agencies are 
liable to the payment of a heavy indemnity. 
eth wag era Ari ch cpp to be located next 

0 factories to sell employes drink tha 
weaken their limbs, befuddle their tntelianes per 
thus render them liable to accidents that all 
the best safety appliances and watchfulness of 
managers, superintendents or foremen in this 
world cannot prevent. This inconsistent out- 
witting of justice, common sense and humanity. 
supported by laws, is responsible for many of 
the 2,000,000 injuries and 35,000 deaths that oc- 
cur annually in the United States today. 

* * * 

“Join Barleycorn makes the trouble; Father 
Penn settles the bills.” That igs the conclusion 
reached by a Pennsylvania temperance circular, 
which reported that in 1911 the state had paid 
out for eleemosynary and penal institutions 
$7,693,968, more than 80 per cent of which ig 
shown to have been made necessary by the rav- 
ages of intemperance. In exchange for this bill 
the saloons put $1,825,887 into the state treas- 
ury. That is to say, the liquor business does 
not even pay its own repair bills. Yet there be 
those who talk about the “revenue” to the state 
from liquor business!—Continent, 


* * * 


January 25 was Child Labor Sunday. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee asked that oa 
pecial stress be laid on street trading, a form 
of child labor almost entirely unregulated be- 
cause of the fallacious tradition that it is a 
vseful and beneficial occupation for children. 
The newsboy pockets and spends much or all of 
the money he takes in; the widowed mother 
whom he is supporting has been the rare ex- 
ception in all localities studied. The newsboys’ 
earnings go to “movies,” craps and cigarettes 
oftener than to the family treasury. The com- 
mittee refers to the book on “Ghild Labor in 
City Streets.” by Edward Clopper (published by 
The Macmillan Company, or ean be obtained 
from the National Child Labor Committee). Lon- 
don is ahead of American cities in its regulation 
of street trades, allowing no bov under 14 years 
to engage in them. The committee recommends 
such an age limit for boys in street trades and 
and 18 year limit for girls. until the public real- 
izes that street trading is an extra-hazardous 
employment that should be forbidden to boys 
as well as girls under 18 years. 

A card addressed to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, 
will bring to any clergyman, without charge, a 
pamphlet of general facts about child labor, to- 
gether with a brief pamphlet on street trading. 

* * * 


A short course for retail merchants is to be 
riven at the University of Minnesota, under the 
direction of the university extension division. 
The course springs from a belief that in the 
study which has been given to various phases 
of our economic and commercial life distribution 
has not received its just share of attention. The 
program provides for instruction in retail store 
methods; window trimming; retail advertising; 
store records and accounts; buying; retail sales- 
manship; and the relations and service of the 
retail store to its customers and the community. 

In point of numbers in Minnesota the occu- 
pation of housekeeping comes first, agriculture, 
and the retail group—store-keeping and their 
salespeople, third.—The Survey. 

* * * 


GENERAL, 
Protestantism, 

At the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, recently held in 
Milwaukee, Cardinal Gibbons expressed his de- 
light at the love and loyalty of Roman Cath- 
olies for their church, and then said, as quoted 
in The Christian Advocate: “On the other hand, 
the Protestant system of religious truth has 
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collapsed. It was unable to abide the succes- 
sive strokes of Biblical criticism or to survive 
longer the killing analysis of its fundamental 
principles. The masses of men in non-Catholic 
communities and countries recite no creed and 
own no church affiliation. They have pushed the 
fundamental principles of the system—the de- 
nial of doctrinal authority and the adequacy and 
the right of self-guidance in religion—to their 
logical issues.” “It is always an advantage to 
know what your competitors think of you,” re- 
marks the Advocate. “Cardinal Gibbons is hon- 
est in his diagnosis of the Protestant situation, 
and it is well for Protestants to examine exis- 
tent conditions in their churches to ascertain 
whether there be any truth in such criticisms. 
It seems impossible for a man trained in Roman 
Catholic traditions to understand what Protes- 
tantism is. He usually assumes that it is not 
one faith, but many faiths. To the average Ro- 
manist, Methodism is one religion, Presbyterian- 
ism another, Congregationalism still another, 
and go through the whole list of denominations. 
It is not recognized by him that there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles common to all these 
bodies which give them substantial unity of 
thought and feeling. While this fact does not 
constitute Protestantism ‘a system,’ in the me- 
chanical sense employed by Roman Catholic 
writers and speakers, it does impart to it a cer- 
tain solidarity. It is inspired by central pur- 
poses and committed to unchangeable policies; 
hence it is absurd to say that ‘the Protestant 
system of religious truth has collapsed.’ The 
alleged destruction caused by ‘the sucessive 
strokes of Biblical criticism’ is a figment of the 
imagination. Protestantism becomes more com- 
pact and solidified in proportion as its various 
branches cut off unimportant and non-essential 
doctrines and requirements and concentrate 
themselves on the few profound and eternal 
truths which give it significance and vitality. 
Nothing is more apparent in the life of Prot- 
estantism at the present moment than the ea- 
gerness of its great bodies to get together for 
the purpose of pressing the true business of re- 
ligion—the salvation of society—to the exclusion 
of all minor questions of faith and order. Should 
there ever come a sharply drawn contest be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism in this coun- 
try over any question outside of purely theolog- 
jeal or ecclesiastical dogmas, it would be in- 
stantly seen that the forces of Protestantism 
are vastly greater in extent and immensely more 


harmonious in movement than is dreamed of 
by Roman Catholics,” 
* * * 


Bishop Williams, of Detroit, illustrates the 
absurdity of carrying American denominational 
distinctions into China or other mission fields, 
by citing the result of the attempt to translate 
“Protestant Episcopal” into the Chinese tongue. 
The churchly title which sounds so dignified in 
English turns in Chinese to the disconcerting 
literalness of the “Church of the Kicking Over- 
seers.” No wonder “change of name” has been 
popular in China, Presbyterianism hardly fares 
better, for the best China can do with “Pres- 
byterian” as a church name is to transmog- 
rify it into the “Church of the Ruling Old Men.” 

* * & 


There are few sadder sight than a row of 
people trying to extract a smile from the al- 
leged funny page of a daily paper. There is 
something to move one to tears in the faith men 
have that they can be merry over the erude il- 
lustrations of a Sunday supplement.—The Ad- 
vance, 

* * * 

The most perplexing feature in the present 
moral situation is the dearth of response to the 
highest appeals. ‘There is an obvious lack of 
faith among all classes in any challenge to the 
inner and spiritual. Reliance is being put in- 
creasingly upon coercion of the will by external 
pressure. en everywhere are looking to the 
state for deliverance. Either public opinion, or 
law, or brute force is the modern evangel. We 
are frankly taught that no advantage can be 
secured except by making ourselves a general 
nuisance, or becoming a menace to the class 
we wish to influence. In so far as this teaching 
spreads, it is the extension of despair, the denial 
of the supremacy of mind, the renunciation of 


the Christian religion.—(London) Sunday School 
Chronicle. 
* *. * 

Dr. H. K. Carroll has been appointed associate 
secretary of the Federal Council Churches of 
Christ in America, to be resident at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Carroll was special agent for 
the government for the census of religious 
bodies in 1890, and for a number of years has 
done this work for the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, thus giving the churches yearly statis- 
tical report of all bodies classing themselves as 
religious. 

* = * 

The Bible Society of Belgium has raised a 
monument in the Square of Chateau Vilvorde, on 
which, in French, Flamand and English, this 
inscription appears: 

“Near here, the Englishman, William Tyndale, 
suffered martyrdom, October 6, 1566. He was 
first strangled and then burnt. His only crime 
consisted in having given to his fellow country- 
men the first English version of the New Testa- 
ment. His last words were: ‘Lord, open the 


eyes of the King of England.’ Less than a year 
afterward his prayer was answered, The entire 
Bible was published by order of the king, 

“This monument has been raised by the 
friends of the Belgian Bible Society and of the 
Bible Society of London. October 6, 1918. 

“The word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
1 Pet. 1:25, 

* * * 

One energetic correspondent writes to The Bx- 
positor as follows: 

“Tf one Sunday is to be taken up with the 
consideration of tuberculosis, why should we 
not devote another Sunday to cancer, another 
to diphtheria, another to typhoid fever, and s0 
on for fifty-one Sundays, and then complete the 
eycle of the year by consecrating the fifty-sec- 
ond as Insanity Sunday?” 

(Sure enough, why not? We had been won- 
dering ourselves, with all this multiplication of 
special Sundays, whether any Sundays were to 
be left in which to consider the lessons of the 
Word of God, letting the Book teach what it 
will—what it does teach.—Hd. Hxpositor.) 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Outlook, December 13. 10 cents. 

The Story of a Failure, by the man that failed. 

The Century, January. 35 cents, 

Immigrants in Politics, Edward A. Ross. The 
German Emperor and the Balkan Peace, James 
D. Wheipley. The Hereditary Transmission of 
Property, Andrew Carnegie, 

The Atlantic Monthly, January, 35 cents. 
Popular Education, Agnes Repplier. Who Is 
Responsible, George M. Stratton. Friends and 
Foes of Love, Richard C. Cabot, 

North American Review, January, 35 cents. 
The Disappearing Right of Private Property, 
Daniel F. Kellogg. Filipino Capacity for Self- 
Government, Capt. G, H. Shelton, U. S, A. Re- 

vised Ethics, Louise Collier Wilcox. 

Seribner’s Magazine, January. 25 cents. 

The Tragic Ten Days of Madero—An Amer- 
ican Woman's letters from Mexico, Alice Day 


McLaren. The Physics of the Emotions, Fred 
W. Bastman, 

The Biblical World, January, 25 cents, 
The Problems of Boyhood, Franklin W. John- 
son. Divorce and Social Welfare, Rey. Bdwin 
Heyl Delk. 


Missionary Review of the World, January, 25 
cents, 
Results of a Tour of Asia, James H,. Franklin, 
D. D. The Lure of Recent Missionary Litera- 
ature, Rev, A. Woodruff Halsey. 


The World's Work, January. 25 cents. 
Swift and Cheap Justice, IV., George W. Al- 
ger. 


The Survey, January 3 
25 cents. 
One Hundred Hymns of Brotherhood and So- 
cial Aspiration. 


Social Hymn Number, 


The Growing Importance of Foreign Missions 


Hon. William H. Taft, in Youth’s Companion. 
One consequence of missionary activity is the 
sending of native youths to America or to Eu- 
rope for instruction. These young men often 
become thoroughly imbued with American or 
European ideas, and return with a desire to in- 
troduce into their native country some elements 
of our civilization. That has happened in China 
to such an extent that the influence upon the 
governmental movements in China of Chinese 
young men, educated in America and in Hurope, 
is now distinctly recognized. 

The truth is that in those non-Christian coun- 
tries our missions have been successful by their 
works; the good they have done has compelled 
admiration and imitation of the institutions 
that they have established. I had the pleasure 
in Shanghai of delivering an address at the 
dedication of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in a beautiful and costly building. Many 
of the contributions to the fund for the con- 
struction of the building were made by Chinese 
mandarins who were not Christians, but who 
were glad to have such an institution exercise 
its usefulness in their own communities. They 
had seen the good work it had done, not only 
with the Christian converts, but with all the 
young men who came under its influence, 

Many books have been written that contain 
criticisms of missionaries. Naval officers, and 
sometimes even foreign ministers, have felt 
called upon to assert that missionaries are un- 
safe as counselors, and that they are tactless 
in their efforts to substitute an alien religion for 
one with which people have been satisfied for 
thousands of years, 

I do not wish to pronounce perfect everything 
that missionaries have done. No doubt there 
are among them emotional persons and persons 
of little judgment. But with very considerable 
opportunity to judge, from four years’ experi- 
ence in the Orient, and from contact with many 
missionaries in the Philippines, I feel justified 
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in saying that they are generally persons of 
high character, high intelligence, high standards 
of living—persons who are willing to make 
every sacrifice for the cause they repre 
They are men who know well the characteristics 
of the people with wom they deal. They learn 
their language, they study their peculiarities, 
and they train themselves to conciliatory meth- 
ods. The very history of their broadened activi- 
ties shows their practical methods, The bishops 
and the heads of missions in the various coun- 
tries, are trained diplomatists, and have learned 
much of statesmanship in their study of native 
conditions. I know of many instances in which 
the greatest self-restraint and tact have been 
exercised in order to prevent an outburst that 
would make such a clearage between govern- 
mental authority and the representative mis- 
sionaries as could hardly be closed for a decade, 

Governments, Knowing that the Christian mis- 
sionaries are not insurgents against constituted 
authority, are beginning to feel that the lead- 
ers of such movements can be employed to fur- 
ther important governmental plans, For ex- 
ample, eee Harris was one of the warmest 
friends that Marquis Ito had, and was of great 
assistance to him in his efforts to solve the dif- 
ficult questions growing out of the annexation 
of Korea to Japan. Recently, in prosecutions 
of certain leading Koreans for conspiracy 
against the Japanese government, there have 
been crises in which it seemed that the Japan- 
ese authorities and the representatives of the 
missionary bodies would inevitably clash; but 
up to this time all confilet has been avoided— 
largely owing to the good sense, the diplomatic 
ability and the statesmanlike views of the lead- 
ers of the American missionary societies, 

My personal observation of foreign missions 
is confined chiefly to China and the Philippines, 
Over three hundred years ago, under the aus- 


(Continued on page 324) 
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| PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


Enna 


The Mid-Week Service. 

Rev, W. E, Cadmus of Peoria, Ill., studied his 
prayer meeting problem until he realized that 
he had several different groups to interest. <Ac- 
cordingly he provided a twenty-minute song 
service for the music lovers, followed by an- 
other twenty minutes of Sunday School lesson 
exposition for Bible students, which in turn was 
followed by a devotional period. Then every 
one adjourned to a general social hour with 
light refreshments, One person acted as chor- 
ister for a month at a time, another as Bible 
teacher, and the Sunday School classes took 
turns as hosts for the social time. There have 
been strikingly successful and cheerful results 
in the attendance on, and interest in, the meet- 
ing.—The Congregationalist, 

I. MAN INCURABLY RELIGIOUS, 
Acts 17:16-381. 
Expository notes. General background, 

Paul had been pursued by the vindictive Thes- 
salonian Jews, and had fled from Berea to 
Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy behind to 
care for the new converts a little longer. 
Expository notes. Word studies. 

This chapter should be read in the American 
Standard ersion, on which these notes are 
based, 

“Spirit was provoked.” This Greek verb is 
the root of the noun from which comes our word, 
paroxysm, 

“Full of idols.” Not only were there beauti- 
ful temples in Athens which have been the won- 
der of the world ever since, but there were 
Hermes-busts on every street corner, and altars 
and statues of the gods in the court of every 
house. According to Sophocles, a Roman poet 
once said that it was easier to find a god in 
Athens than a man, 

‘Marketplace.” The agora was the center not 
only of the commercial life of the city, but its 
intellectual life as well. Hither came the teach- 
ers and students of philosophy to discuss their 
differing doctrines. This seems to be Paul’s 
oe venture into the realm of public disputa- 

on. 

“Epicurean.” Followers of FEpicurus, who 
taught that the chief good was that which gave 
the most pleasure. This was high-minded in 
the founder, but degenerated in the followers. 
They thought the gods lived apart, careless of 
mankind,’ so were practical atheists. 

“Stoic.’ Followers of Zeno, who lectured in 
the Stoa Poecile, or Painted Porch, on the mar- 
ketplace. It received its name from the fres- 
coes on the walls portraying the battle of Mara- 
thon. From this the school took its name. They 
believed that man should be master of cilrcum- 
stances, hence indifferent to emotions and de- 
sires, practically, a fatalist. 

Both systems were a revolt from the doctrines 
and superstitions of the ancient religions of 
Greece and Rome, an effort to find some better 
principle for the guidance of man’s moral na- 
ture, a blind seeking after God, 

“What would.” What is he trying to say? 

“Babbler. ” Literally, seed-picker. The bird 
which picks up seeds in the street and market 
stands for the man who gathers and retails 
scraps of news. It is a contemptuous phrase 
implying that his philosophy is not likely to be 
either original nor valuable. 

“Setter forth of strange gods.” On this very 
charge Socrates had been accused and con- 
demned in this same place. 

“Strange gods.” Foreign deities forbidden by 
law. Perhaps they took the Greek word for 
resurrection as the name of a goddess. 

“Areopagus.” Mar’s hill, or the court hold- 
ine session there, 

“Tell or to hear some new thing.” Thus 
does Luke account for their present curiosity 
and immediate future indifference. 

“Stood in the midst.” This court sat in the 


open air, on benches placed on three sides of a 
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rectangle. A flight of steps cut in the rock, 
led up from the market place to the plateau 
where the court sat, 

“Very religious.” Not “too superstitious.” 
This is a conciliatory introduction. Paul pro- 
poses to direct this religious tendency toward 
the right object. 

“Objects of your worship.” 
statues of the gods, 

“To an unknown God.” There were several 
such altars in Athens. Sometimes the inscrip- 
tion implied that the worshipper was uncertain 
to which of several gods some favor was to be 
ascribed. Sometimes it came from a fear that 
there were gods unknown to them who might 
resent the lack of worship from them. Paul’s 
interpretation is that they were seeking after 
God with an earnest desire to win his favor, 
though they knew him not. 

“T set forth.” Paul’s tact in identifying the 
God of his message with the gods of their wor- 
ship would win sympathy. Besides, he thus 
avoided transgression of the law against 
preaching any but national or ancestral deities. 

“Temples made with hands.” Like those on 
the Acropolis above them, whose ruins draw 
admiring visitors to this day, 

“Of one every nation.” Paul insists on the 
unity of the human race. Here is the germ of 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. Here 
he would lose the sympathy of his hearers, for 
whom the world was divided into Greek and 
barbarian, 

“Your own poets.” ‘The line is found in a 
poem by Aratus, a poet of Cilicia. Almost the 
ator words are in a hymn to Zeus by Clean- 
thes. 

“Ought not to think.” We should mount up- 
ward to our Father, not down to things made 
by us and beneath us, 

'“Gold . . silver . . stone.” The famous sta- 
tue of Jove on the hill above them was made 
partly of Pentelican marble and partly of gold. 
The shrines of the Ephesian Diana were of 
silver. 

“Graven by art.” Even the wondrous pro- 
ductions of the sculptor, Phidias, were not equal 
to representing the true God. They were but 
AEE motions of man’s groping search for 

oa, 

Plan for Our Meeting, 

Make much of the Scripture selection. Here 
we see the efforts of the Greeks, the most intel- 
lectual and thoughtful of ancient nations, to 
satisfy the desires and cravings of the religious 
nature, 

Appoint some one to tell something of the 
worship of degraded tribes. Bring out the fact 
that no nation nor tribe of men has ever existed 
on the earth that has lacked a belief in a Su- 
preme Being or that has failed to worship him 
in some fashion. Ask for incidents of personal 
knowledge of wicked men crying to God in 
extremity. 


The altars and 


Il. THE LORD’S ANOINTED. 
David—Lincoln, 
1 Sam. 16:1-13. 


Expository notes. General background. 

Saul, selected to be king over Israel because 
of his fine physique, had failed miserably. Self- 
willed, impetuous, lawless, he was neither war- 
rior nor statesman, 

At last Jehovah will thrust this people’s can- 
didate from the throne and place thereon a 
king of his own choice, 

Sxpository notes. Word studies, 

“Mourn for Saul.” One does not see the down- 
fall of a dynasty of rulers without feelings of 
regret over opportunities lost and hopes de- 
stroyed. 

“florn with oil.” That a horn was the earliest 
receptacle for fluids is recalled by our word, 
“tumbler,” which remains the name of a dish 


to hold liquids though the modern glass vessel 
stands securely on a flat base. 

And anointing with oil has been a symbol of 
setting apart to a high office from time im- 
memorial. The king of England has the oil of 
coronation put on his brow by the finger of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“Jesse the Bethleheinite.” The grandson of 
Ruth and Boaz, of the tribe of Judah through 
his male ancestors. 

“He will kill me.” As later he did the priests 
of Nob for giving food to David. 

“T am come to sacrifice.” Which was strictly 
true. One is not always obliged to reveal all he 
knows to persons not authorized to demand 
facts. Worship was disorganized. The taber- 
nacle was probably in Shiloh, the ark in the 
house of Abinadab, and Jerusalem was not yet 
possessed by Israel. 

“Trembling.” For fear he had come to ex- 
ecute judgment on them for some hidden sin. 
The ancient idea was that a man’s sin involved 
his family in the penalty, sometimes his whole 
village. 

“Sanctify.” The ceremonial purifications called 
for cleanliness of person and of clothes, outward 
symbols of spiritual preparation for communion 
with God. 

“Jehovah’s anointed.” 
to indicate the king. 

“Ruddy.” Red-haired and _  fair-skinned, a 
mark of beauty among the swarthy-cheeked and 
black-haired orientals. Tradition says that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, had the coloring 
that marked her great ancestor, 

“Of a beautiful countenance.” Margin, “fair of 
eyes.” Ophthalmia and blindness were, and are, 


The phrase had come 


very common in the East, A bright, keen glance 


was especially noticeable. 

“Goodly.” We say goodlooking. 

“In the midst of his brethren.” But they 
evidently did not understand the significance of 
the act. See his oldest brother’s reproaches 
when David visited the army, 17:28. 

“Spirit of Jehovah—upon David.” Above all 
he was far beyond his contemporaries in the 
power of recognizing and rejoicing in the prés- 
ence of God. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 2 

Draw out the points of likeness between Lin- 
coln and David: Lincoln’s country life, obscure 
position, chosen by God for his office. the convic- 
tion put into his mind by the sight of the sale 
of the slave-girl, his modesty and wisdom, his 
recognition of the Lord’s guiding hand, ete. 

Close with prayers that the Spirit of the Lord 
may rest upon the church—upon us—in view of 
the task before us this day. 


. Il AN OLD-TIME BETROTHAL. 
Genesis 24. 
Expository notes. 1. General background, 

We have here one of the most beautiful do- 
mestic idyls ever written. It is a vivid picture 
of a patriarchal or oriental betrothal. It is 
charming in its simplicity and directness, in its 
frank recognition of the guidance of God in the 
daily affairs of life. While the customs of an- 
tiquity and of the Orient differ widely from 
those of modern years and of occidental life, 
yet there are principles underlying this story 
which are true for all time. 

Abraham realizes that his son, the child of 
promise, has come to adult years and, according 
to oriental custom, it is his duty to make ar- 
rangements for a wife for him. He realizes that 
the future of the “chosen race” depends on the 
character of the maiden selected. Note the care 
he takes to find the right one. 

Expository notes. Special studies, 

“Daughters of the Canaanites.” They were 
heathen. Generally, the wife puts the religious 
spirit in—or out of—the household. Her im- 
press is all-powerful on the child in its forma- 
tive years, 

“Bring thy son.” We would probably say, 
“take.” Isaac is not to leave Canaan, the Land 
of Promise, for Mesopotamia from whence Ab- 
raham came, 

“City of Nahor.” Haran. 

“O Jehovah . . send me . . good speed.” The 
servant makes direct appeal to God for guid- 
ance, 

“{ will give thy camels drink.” A test of 
both her friendly kindness and her business ca- 
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pacity—nher Industry and energy. _ 

“Drew for all his camels.” No light task, one 
that a maid would not be likely to do. 

“Jehovah hath led me.” A more prompt rec- 
ognition of God’s guidance and favor. and 
thanksgiving for it, than most of us are apt to 
render. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Ask five young people—selecting good read- 
ers—to read this chapter as the introduction to 
the meeting. Let them follow the paragraphs 
of the American Revision, and read, if possible, 
from that translation. At any rate, divide thus: 
verses 1-9; 10-27; 28-49; 50-60; 61-67, giving the 
second and third paragraph to the best readers. 
Let the pastor comment on the characteristics 
of this betrothal, such as: 1. A maiden of the 
same race is sought as a wife, one of similar re- 
ligious ideas. 2. God’s guidance is asked and 
followed. 3. The maiden is sought in the per- 
formance of daily household duties. 4. The two 
parties—the maiden, “fair,” industrious, cour- 
teous, decided, etc; the man (as expressed by 
his family, Isaac was rather colorless himself) 
religious—worshipping Jehovah—and with finan- 
cial ability to support a wife. 

The week before people might be asked to 
send to the pastor—to drop into a question-box 
—unsigned lists of qualities desirable in a wife 
or a husband. These the pastor might read. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

But the sign the servant chose was signifi- 
cant, because dependent on the character of the 
girl herself; a sign which must reveal her good- 
heartedness and readiness to oblige, and cour- 
teous activity in the entertainment of strangers 
—the outstanding Eastern virtue. And, of 
course, it was these qualities of Rebekah which 
afterwards caused Isaac to feel that this was 
the wife God had designed for him. It was not 
by any arbitrary sign that he or any man could 
come to know who was the suitable wife for 
him, but only by the love she aroused within 
him. God has given this feeling to direct choice 
in marriage; and where this is wanting, nothing 
else whatever, no matter how astoundingly proy- 
idential it seems, ought to persuade a man that 
such and such a person is designed to be his 
wife.—Marcus Dods. 

There is no more beautiful page, even amongst 
the many lovely ones in these ancient stories, 
than this domestic idyl of the mission of the 
faithful servant from far Canaan across the 
desert, The homely test by which he would de- 
termine that the maiden should be pointed out 
to him, the glimpse of old-world ways at the 
well, the gracious courtesy of the fair damsel, 
and the simple devoutness of the speaker, who 
recognizes in what to others were trivial com- 
monplaces God’s guidance to the end which he 
had appointed, his recognition of the divine 
hand moving beneath all the nothings and lit- 
tlenesses of daily life—may teach us much.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


IV. THE GENERAL’S FAREWELL, 
Joshua—Washington. 
Josh. 23:1-16. 
Expository notes. 1. General background. 

Under the leadership of Joshua the warrior 
the Israelites have conquered and possessed 
Canaan, at least in its main outlines. There re- 
mained valleys and strongholds, here and there, 
from which the Canaanites were not driven until 
long afterward. 

But now the general is old and knows he has 
not long to live, and he would give the people 
some last words of exhortation and warning. 
The two last chapters of this book are very sim- 
ilar. Opinions differ as to whether they are 
two events or two accounts of one event, 
Expository notes. 2. Special studies. 

There are three thoughts in this address re- 
peated over and over. First, “Jehovah hath 
fought for you.” Jehovah hath driven out be- 
for you these great, strong nations. This land 
is a gift to you from Jehovah. 

Second, take heed that you “cleave unto Je- 
hovah,” that you love and serve him, that you 
keep his commands as written in the law of 
Moses. 

Third, if you mix with the remnant of these 
nations and let them seduce you from the sole 
worship of Jehovah, then “you shall perish from 


off the good land which Jehovah your God hath 
given you.” | 

And as the promises of the possession of the 
land have all been fulfilled, so will these warn- 
ings of evil all come true if you fail to keep 
your part of the contract. The Promised Land 
was promised on condition that the nation served 
Jehovah. “The threatenings are as sure as the 
promises; both are alike grounded on the di- 
vine veracity.” 

The Bible student sees here the justification 
etd Assyrian conquest and the Babylonian 

The American citizen looks back upon the 
coming of his forefathers into America, the 
preparation of the land for him, the growth of 
the thirteen colonies into a great nation, as 
surely the result of God’s guidance as was this 
ancient Hebrew history. 

When General George Washington left the 
Presidency, in his famous Farewell Address, he 
urged the states to seek those things which 
make for unity and peace, their security against 
wars and oppressive military establishments. 
He warned them against party malice, foolish 
prejudice and unfounded suspicions and rival- 
ries between different sections of the nation. He 
exhorted them to remember that prosperity is 
based on religion and morality, and that the lat- 
ter cannot be maintained without the former, 
National morality cannot prevail without widely- 
spread religious principle. The permanent fe- 
licity of a nation depends on its virtue, 

To these words of Washington we may add 
that if the United States forgets mercy and jus- 
tice, serves Mammon instead of the Lord God 
who gave us this goodly land, our “captivity” 
and “exile” will follow as surely as they did in 
Hebrew history. 

Plan for Our Meeting. oe te z 

Topics for Diseussion.—Comparisons of Amer- 
ican history and Hebrew history. Resemblance 
between the settlement and early history of 
America and Canaan. Dangers confronting the 
America of today. What gods are we in danger 
of worshipping in the United States? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

Joshua was very emphatic in forbidding inter- 
marriage and friendly social intercourse with 
Canaanites. Marriage between believers and un- 
believers; friendly social fellowship, on ‘equal 
terms, between the church and the world; part- 
nership in business between the godly and the 
ungodly—who does not know the usual result. 
There is no better help for the Christian life, 
no greater encouragement to fellowship with 
God, than congenial fellowship with other Chris- 
tians, especially in the home, as there is no 
greater hindrance to these things than an alien 
spirit there. And if men and women would re- 
member that of all that concerns them in this 
life their relation to God is infinitely the most 
momentous, and that whatever brings that re- 
lation into peril is the evil of all others most 
to be dreaded, we should not find them so ready 
for entangling connections which may be a 
gain for the things of this world, but for the 
things of eternity are commonly a grievous loss. 
—Wm, G. Blaikie. 


PRAYER MEETINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 
5D King. 

Churches that hold regular prayer meetings 
should make the most of them for study and 
devotion. The topics suggested here are cal- 
culated to help you carry on our concerted plan 
looking forward to Easter as a sort of climax. 
For the first meeting we suggest: 


Topic: Bible Teaching about the Spirit. 
Scripture: As below. 
Plan: Let the leader describe the Old Testa- 


ment view of the Holy Spirit (see any goo 
Bible dictionary), and then, having assigned the 
work beforehand, call upon those present for re- 
marks on the following phrases, which should 
be placed on the blackboard as each one is 
treated: 

The Spirit of God. Matt. 3:16. 

The Spirit of your Father. Matt, 10:20, 
The Spirit of Truth. John 14:17. 

The Spirit of Holiness. Rom, 1:4. 

The Spirit of Life. Rom. 8:2. 

The Spirit of Christ. Rom. 8:9; Gal. 4:6. 
The Spirit of Adoption. Rom. 8:15. 

The Spirit of Promise. Eph. 1:13. 

The Spirit of Prophecy. Rev. 19:10. 
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For the second meeting take the following, 
and at the close try to show that if every 
church member would do his part there would 
be exerted a power even greater than that mani- 
fested by the concerted action of little snow- 
flakes. 

Topic: The Teaching of the Snow. 

Scripture: As below, 

Let the leader describe the climate of Pales- 
tine and the part snow played in it, pointing 
out one or two of the obvious thoughts that 
would occur in poetic minds looking upon the 
snow, quoting such passages as Job. 37:6; 38:32, 
and, perhaps, reading the poem “Beautiful 
Snow.” 

: ss following themes may be assigned before- 
rand: 

The snow-white leper. Exod. 4:6; Num. 12:10. 

Whiter than snow. Psa. 51:7; Isa. 1:18. 

Melting snow. Job 24:19, 

The snow of God, Job 37:6; Psa, 148:8, 

Refreshing snow. Prov. 25:13. 

Out of season. Proy. 26:1. 

The snows of purity. Matt. 28:3; Mark 9:3. 

The beauty of snow-crystals, showing de- 
sign, plan, intelligence. 

The power of little things—the snow-flake. 

For the third (or any other) meeting have it 
for men only. Let them arrange their own pro- 
gram, but guide the selection of topics so that 
they may bear upon the question of men and the 
church. At this meeting, “The Social Creed of 
the Churches” might be read as follows: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America stands: 

For equal rights and complete justice for all 
men in all stations of life. 

For the abolition of child-labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “Sweating System.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is the condition of the highest human life. 

For a release from employment one day in 
seven. 

For the right of all men to the opportunity 
for self-maintenance, a right ever to be wisely 
and strongly safeguarded against encroachments 
of every kind. 

For the right of workers to some protection 
against the hardships often resulting from the 
swift cries of industrial change. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every in- 
dustry, and for the highest wage that each in- 
dustry can afford. 

For the protection of the worker from dan- 
gerous machinery, occupational diseases injuries 
and mortality. 

For the suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by in- 
jury. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial dissensions. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

For the most equitable division of the prod- 
ucts of industry that can ultimately be devised. 
Harry F. Ward's new book, “Social Creed of the 
churches’ (Maton & Mains, N, Y.), will be found 
helpful. 

For the fourth 
lowing: x 

Topic: The Man That Cared Not, 

Scripture: Gen. 4:9. 

The leader's introduction may be based upon 
the proverb, “Each for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” Apply the thought to the 
industrial world, the ruling principle of which 
is selfishness, giving some instances. Then, 
having prepared beforehand, let others continue 
along such lines as these: 

1. The sin of industrial indifference. 

2. Who is our brother? Why care for him? 

3. How can we “keep” our brother? In what 
ways protect him? Instance the saloon, gam- 
bling, and so on. 

4. The root of indifference—selfishness. 

5. The excuse of ignorance. How should IT 
know where my brother is? Ought we to know 
how our brother fares? How can we get to 
know? 

6. What social duties can we perform in our 
community? 


meeting we suggest the fol- 
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teacher, Bible student and preacher to put the old truthsin clear, fresh 
and winning form. 2,110 pages, richly illustrated. Former price, $6. 


Josephus’ Complete Works. The | Bagearinas writings of the greatest 
Jewish leader and etatesman in the generation after Christ; His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Jews; the Roman-Jewish War, which 
stamped out the Jewieh nationality in blood and fire, etc. 978 pages, 
Former price, $4.00. x = ales FE 

Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. A sur- 
prisin, SeEABIICY, of information regarding Church and Bible His- 
tory, Aaaes, laces and Customs, Creeds, and Sects, the early 
Church, Story of the Reformation, Auer 2 People’s Societies, Ca- 
thedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifully illustrated. Former 
price, $3.50. _ o 3 4 Ries & 

Glilbert’s 3,000 Selected Quotations. A gold mine to epeakere and 
writers. Pithy and eloquent passages from the literature of all 
ages, with complete index of authors and subjects. Undenom- 
inational, but evangelical. 681 pages Former price, $2.00. 
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pices of Philip II, and for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Philippine people into Christianity, Le- 
gaspi went to Manila, and established the capital 
of the islands.there. He took with him Ur- 
daneta, an Augustinian monk of the Recollet 
order, and four others. They spread the Chris- 
tian doctrine throughout the islands, So the 
people of the Philippines became the only Orien- 
tal people who are Christians. But in the three 
hundred years in which Spain had control of 
the islands, the exclusion of every denomination 
except the Roman Catholic deprived that church 
of the healthy spirit of emulation that makes a 
church live and frrow and win influence by 
works and concili...cs rether than by authority. 
When, therefore, owing 1v the change of sover- 
eignty, complete religious freedom was intro- 
duced into the islands, a great opportunity was 
offered to all the denominations to enter, and to 
spread the influence of Christian doctrine more 
fully than ever. 

No man can realize the great influence for 
good that the churches can exercise until he 
exercises executive authority at the head of a 
government like that of the Philippine Islands, 
as I did for four years. This experience com- 
pletely changed my views of the benefit of for- 
eign missions and their usefulness in the spread 
of Christian civilization. 

Of course those who are engaged in this great 
work are buoyed up by the enthusiasm of the 
religious spirit, by the consciousness of duty 
well done, and by the sense of noble self-sacri- 
fice; but we must not overlook the burdens they 
have to carry, the diseases to which they are 
liable, the lack of ordinary comforts to which 
they are subjected, and the homesickness that 
frequently becomes a real illness of body and 
mind. 

The men and women who carry the flag of 
Christian civilization, who give a tendency to 
individualism, and thus to popular self-govern- 
ment the world over, are putting into practical 
operation before the eyes of those they would 
influence the beneficent doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. They 
are the pioneers of Christian civilization. 

We have been in the habit of supposing that 
our civilization was extended by our trade. 
Those of us who have been permitted to stand 
in places where we could see the contact in 
trade between the Christian and non-Christian 
races know that it affords a very slow, uncer- 
tain, and impracticable method of extending the 
influence of our civilization. It is too generally 
the truth that the aspect of the Christian trader 
that the pagan trader sees is not one to com- 
mend to him either the Christian or his religion. 
Christian nations themselves, in dealing with 
the ignorant heathen of other countries, have 
too often encouraged trade by trying so to limit 
it that the Christian bought at a low price and 
sold at a high one. In our trade in the Orient, 
in Africa, or in any of the countries called bar- 
barous, there is no manifestation of a moral 
standard that would lead the people of those 
countries to embrace Christianity as a particu- 
larly noble religion. We can find the explana- 
tion of Christian influence and the progress of 
Christian civilization only in the widened activi- 
ties of our foreign missions, which are sup- 
ported by the sympathetic assistance of the 
existing local governments, native or colonial. 

Foreign missions have awakened national in- 
terest in the welfare of those Oriental and Af- 
rican peoples who are to enjoy a more civilized 
future. I believe that the United States has 
reached such power and prestige, and has such 
wealth, that it can afford to help these strug- 
gling races, even at the risk of assuming some 
additional responsibility. 

We cannot exercise power without responsibil- 
ity. Our foreign missions have led us on and 
have shown where good work can be done. We 
should not retreat from our obligation, but 
should act the part of a good and beneficent 
international neighbor whenever our aid is 
sought by a struggling nation. 


THE PRESENCE. 

This is the title of a wonderful picture by O. 
Ee. Borthwick. It is in a class with “A Little 
Child Shall Lead Them,” by Strutt, and another 
picture which shows Christ looking sorrowfully 
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across the valley to Jerusalem, the title of 
which is “If Thou Hadst Known.” q 

“The Presence” shows the figure of Christ in 
the transept of the cathedral, near the kneeling 
form of a single worshipper bowed in deep humil- 
ity. It would be appreciated in a pastor’s study 
or in the large size would be fine for a Sunday 
School class room. See announcement facing 
page 259, 


NEW PASTORS FOR UNION CHURCHES 
ABROAD. 

The English-speaking communities of three 
large foreign cities consider themselves exceed- 
ingly fortunate in having obtained very able 
and highly esteemed ministers to take charge 
this winter of the important union work in their 
midst, 

The Rev. G. Chapman Jones, D. D., a much be- 
loved Methodist clergyman of Hornell, N. Y., is 
just beginning a year of service at Yokohama, 
Japan, stopping off there on a tour which he is 
making around the world. To Peking, China, 
where the union congregation has not hereto- 
fore had a pastor, will go shortly the Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Hubbard, dean of the College Depart- 
ment of Berea College, Kentucky, a brother of 
the late Dr. W, H. Hubbard, of Auburn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Hubbard was formerly Miss Marquis, presi- 
dent of Albert Lea College. At Rio Janeiro, the 
community is to welcome as their first pastor 
the Rev. Herbert A. Manchester, D. D., of the 
Presbyterian Church of East Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
and Mrs. Manchester sail in April for the Bra- 
zilian capital, where they will find a large and 
needy field for the exercise of their widely rec- 
ognized talents. 

The Interdenominational Committee on the 
Religious Needs of Anglo-American Communi- 
ties Abroad, under whose auspices these minis- 
ters are going out, wishes to remind American 
Christians of the union chapels in numerous 
foreign cities where earnest, cultured and effi- 
cient pastors are laboring. May not all tour- 
ists make a greater effort to attend the services 
and support the religious work at these strat- 
egic centers abroad, if for no other reason than 
to correct the prevalent impression of foreigners 
that “American travelers are irreligious; Amer- 
ica can’t be Christian!” 


The International Prophetic Conference sched- 
uled for February 24-27 under the auspices of 
the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, will have 
among its speakers Rey. Robert McWatty Rus- 
sell, D. D., LL.D, president of Westminster Col- 
lege; Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D., editor of the 
Scofield Reference Bible; Canon F, E. Howitt, 
M. A., of Hamilton, Ontaria; Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
of Los Angeles; Evangelists William A. Sunday 
and L. W. Munhall, D. D.; Rev. W. B. Riley, 
D. D., Minneapolis; Rev. Ford C. Ottman, Prof. 
Joseph Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, and 
others to be announced. Rev. Frank W. Sneed, 
D. D., of Pittsburgh, will conduct a pastor's 
symposium on “The Doctrine of the Pre-millen- 
nial Coming of Christ as a Working Power in 
the Church and Community,” and Mr. Charles G. 
Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times, 
will have charge of an “Experience Meeting” on 
“Why I Am a Pre-millennialist.”. The themes 
of the stated papers include: “The Kingdom 
View of the Gospel as Related to the Missionary 
Program of Christ;’ “The Doctrine of the Last 
Things:” “The Jews;” “The Present Day Apos- 
tasy;” “The Signs of the Times;” “The Second 
Coming of our Lord as a Motive for Personal 
Holiness,” and studies in the Old Testament 
prophets. There will also be an opportunity 
for discussion and a “Question Hour.” 


Drake’s Cross. 

In a seldom-visited part of Golden Gate 
Park at San Francisco stands a large cross of 
stone, placed there in commemoration of a 
notable event in the religious history of our 
country. The inscription relates how, on the 
lonely shores of Drake’s Bay, some twenty- 
five miles away to the north, there was held 
the first Protestant service—it was probably 
the first Christian service—ever conducted on 
our Pacific shores. 


It occurred in the year 1579, when Sir Fran- 
cis Drake landed on the coast of California; 
and the account is to be read in the narratives 
of Master Fletcher, the chaplain who officiated, 
and of Francis Pretty, one of Drake’s gentle- 
men-at-arms. The little ship “Golden Hind” 
had left Plymouth, with four companion ves- 
sels, nearly two years before. After many ad- 
ventures, she had passed alone through the 
Strait of Magellan, and made her way up the 
long coast line as far as the latitude of south- 
ern Oregon. There the cold caused the ex- 
plorers to turn back, and they made a land- 
ing in this bay, sheltered by the long arm of 
Point Reyes. There they remained some five 
weeks, while they refitted the little ship. 

Master Pretty relates how Drake, “accord- 
ing to his natural and accustomed humanity, 
courteously entreated the natives and liberally 
bestowed on them necessary things to cover 
their nakedness; whereupon they supposed us 
to be gods, and would not be persuaded to the 
contrary,’ and how the native women “tor- 
mented themselves lamentably, tearing their 
flesh from their cheeks, whereby we perceived 
that they were about a sacrifice. In the mean- 
time our General with his company went to 
prayer, and to reading of the Scriptures, at 
which exercise they were attentive, and 
seemed greatly to be affected with it... 
The common sort of people, leaving the king 
and his guard with our General, scattered 
themselves among our people, taking a dili- 
gent view of every person: and such as pleased 
their fancy (which were the youngest) they 
enclosing them about, offered their sacrifices 
unto them with lamentable weeping, scratch- 


ing and tearing their flesh from their faces 
with their nails, whereof issued abundance of 
blood. But we used signs to them of disliking 
this, and stayed their hands from force, and 
directed them upwards to the living God, 
whom only they ought to worship.” 

With the departure of Drake, it was two 
hundred years before men of English blood 
again visited these shores, although in the 
meantime the Spaniards had colonized and to 
some extent civilized southern California.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


_The cent-in-the-plate collections are often 
discouraging to the church treasurer. A well- 
known British evangelist and pastor, hit off 
the situation when he said in Glasgow that the 
preceding Sunday evening he had been treated 
worse than a gas meter, with 480 half-pennies 
in the offering. “If I were a gas meter,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t work under a penny.” If 
sermons, were bought, like gas, on the penny- 
in-the-slot system no self-respecting preacher 
would open his mouth for less than a nickel 
a hearer. — 

EUROPEAN TOUR FOR $385.00. 

Rev. Chas. F. Mott, of Centerburg, Ohio, is ar- 
ranging to take a select party at very moderate 
cost on a trip through Europe sailing about 
June ist, 1914. The trip will last sixty-six days. 
The itinerary begins at Naples, Italy, and ends 
at Glasgow, Scotland. Two weeks will be spent 
on the voyage to Naples, stopping at Gibraltar 
and Algiers, one week in Italy, one in Switzer- 
land, one in Germany, Holland and Belgium, and 
the balance of the time given to Paris, England 
and Scotland. The price of the tour is $385.00 
He will be pleased to furnish further particulars 
to any one interested. (You will have a good 
time and get your money’s worth.—Ed.) 


FOR EVIL 


A FORCE 


DETHRONEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
Sir Robert Anderson, K. C. B., LL. D., Head of 
English Criminal Investigation Department, 
and Author of Books on Biblical 
Criticism. 

“Is the world growing better?” The ques- 
tion is not as simple as it seems. We must 
define our terms. “Better” is not the com- 
parative of bad, but of good. And “good” i 
plies a standard. Moreover, * ‘the world” means 
men—the inhabitants of “this round earth.” 
And the briefest survey of the present condi- 
tion of “the world,’ as compared with the 
past. would need an inquiry of encyclopaedic 
range, and the results would fill a portly vol- 
ume. I presume, therefore, that I interpret 
aright the mind of those who have set the 
problem if I limit the consideration of it to 
Christendom. And probably I shall not be far 
wrong if I narrow it still further, and deal 
with the country I know best. As a test case; 
I put the question, “Is Great Britain growing 
better?” 

But here we are confronted by the initial 
difficulty. With what sphere are we to deal, 
and to what standard are we to refer? As re- 
gards material prosperity this country is cer- 
tainly “growing better.” But that surely can 
not satisfy the problem. Then again, the vol- 
ume of crime is growing less, and drunkenness 
is certainly on the decline. If moral progress 


is to be assumed from overt facts we are be- 
coming better morally. But if the axiom be 
accepted that the highest good is the happi- 
ness of the greatest number, the question re- 
mains whether we are making any approach 
to the attainment of that ideal. And existing 
conditions are so entirely novel that our es- 
timate of the present is largely dependent on 
our forecast of the future. Our “labor trou- 
bles” are a symptom and expression of the 
new movement of the day. I do not refer to 
what is passing in Dublin, for that scandal is 
entirely due to the incompetence of the present 
“Trish Government;” any strong and sensible 
man would settle matters there in a week. This 
indeed is one reason why I am dealing only 
with Great Britain, and not with the United 
Kingdom. In no country in the world per- 
haps were the relations between class and 
class so easy and so pleasant until recent 
years. But today the disintegration of society 
goes on apace. The duty of employers to em- 
ployes is proclaimed upon the housetops, but 
any suggestion that the employed are under 
obligations to their employers is not only ig- 
nored, but scorned as violating the great prin- 
ciples of the new trade-unionism. Respect for 
law, even, is giving way under the enervating 
influence of a sickly sentiment which is so cor- 
rupting the moral sense of the community that 
(Contineed on Page XXII) 
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the government has not courage enough to re- 
sist its influence; witness their attitude 
not only toward the Suffragette campaign of 
grave and pestilent crime, which has made the 
nation an object of contemptuous ridicule 
throughout Christendom, but their condoning 
the flagrantly illegal practices by which trade- 
unions are able to secure success for the 
strikes which they promote and organize. 


It is a notorious fact, moreover, that the 
baneful influence of this new movement has 
invaded even family life, and that parental au- 
thority is no longer acknowledged as of yore. 


How, then, can it be maintained that “the 
world is growing better?” The optimist will 
plead, perhaps, that the evils of the movement 
are transitory, and that its ultimate effects 
will be entirely good. This contention chal- 
lenges an inquiry as to its origin. To attribute 
it to the growth of democracy would be a 
damning condemnation of democracy. And 
yet it must be due to some movement as gen- 
eral, and as far-reaching, as the rise and spread 
of democracy. What then can it be? I am 
dealing here only with Great Britain, but the 
facts to which I appeal, and the deductions I 
draw from them, concern as definitely the Uni- 
ted States of America. 


_ To what may we attribute the special quali- 
ties that have given these nations such a prom- 
inent position and such commanding influence 
in the world? It must be some cause that has 
formed and moulded national character—some 
cause, moreover, of the very highest import. 
I repeat the question, What, then, can it be? 
Does history record any great crisis in the 
past, which specially affected the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and which was adequate to account for 
the phenomena? The answer, surely, is not 
doubtful, and without further beating about 
the bush I will give it in borrowed words. 
Green’s “History of the English People,” after 
emphasizing the indisputable fact that the Bi- 
ble was the power behind the Reformation, and 
describing its far-reaching effects on “literature 
and social phrase,” goes on to speak of its ef- 
fect “on the character of the people at large.” 
“Its effect,” the writer declares, “however dis- 
passionately we examine it, was simply amaz- 
ing: os . The whole temper of the nation 
felt the change. A new conception of life and 
of man superseded the old. A new moral and 
religious impulse spread through every class 
woe, The whole nation became in fact a 
church.” 

And now to complete my case. I would 
couple with the foregoing quotation the fol- 
lowing sentences from the pen of another sec- 
ular writer—the late Professor Goldwin Smith: 

“The Reformation was a tremendous earth- 
quake; it shook down the fabric of mediaeval 
religion, and as a consequence of the disturb- 
ance in the religious sphere, filled the world 
with revolutions and wars. But it left the au- 
thority of the Bible unshaken, and men might 
feel that the destructive process had its limit, 
and that adamant was still beneath their feet. 
But a world which is intellectual and keenly 
alive to the significance of these questions, 


reading all that is written about them with 
almost passionate avidity, finds itself brought 
to a crisis the character of which any one may 
realize by distinctly presenting to himself the 
idea of existence without a God.” 

This testimony is true. The precipice has not 
yet been reached, but we are on the road that 
leads to it. And while the fastidious scepti- 
cism of the educated classes may possibly 
avoid the threatened peril, there is no barrier 
to check the descent of the unthinking multi- 
tudes. The dethronement of the Bible is dis- 
turbing all social relationships. When men 
lose respect for what is divine, they have none 
for what is merely human. As the Apostle 
puts it, when men cease to acknowledge God 
they are given up to a mind void of judgment. 
Owing to what Burke calls “the cold sluggish- 
ness of our national character,” the results may 
develop slowly. But the tendency is indis- 
putable. And no one whose span of life com- 
mands a retrospect of even half a century, can 
regard the outcome without misgivings, or can 
venture to maintain that “the world is growing 
better.” 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


General Bramwell Booth, head of the Salva- 
tion Army, who has studied religious condi- 
tions in all parts of the world, the Army now 
being established in fifty-eight nations and 
colonies, was asked his views on the declara- 
tion often made that the Christian church is 
not retaining its hold on civilization’s men and 
women as it should. 


He replied, “It must be admitted that the 
churches, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, have lost ground. They have not swept 
forward as they should in the conquest of the 
souls of men. The churches have not got 
control of the young people of the world as 
they should. 


“There is a spirit of change abroad over all 
the nations. In this great land of the United 
States the element of change is particularly 
marked, because of the huge, incessant influx 
of foreign peoples who pour into your broad 
States. But Christianity is assuredly not 
doomed, despite the losing of ground which 
must be admitted. Great hope that the 
churches will soon begin to move forward for 
the recovery of their ground is found in the 
fact that wise,far-seeing, good men the world 
over are acknowledging frankly that the Chris- 
tian church is losing. This acknowledgement 
means the application of a remedy. 

“T hope I won’t be misunderstood when I 
say that the churches will have to go along 
Salvation Army lines to some extent. I say 
this because we have experience in many na- 
tions behind us. The Salvation Army has 
gone forward, has increased, has become a 
greater and greater force, has won more and 
more ground, while the churches have been 
losing ground.” 

Speaking from his exerience among the de- 
linquents and defectives of London slums, 
General Booth said: 

“T personally do not believe that heredity 
plays so overwhelming a part as to prevent 
children from coming out right if they are 
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given a fair chance. The problem is one of New Rupture Cure 


economics rather than of eugenics. 


“London has the greatest slum population Don’t Wear A Truss 
in the world. We do much work in those Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. 
slums. We don’t find that, as a rule, the chil- Meg eeTR No one aac 
: or pads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
dren of the slums are the offspring of parents ss Mt ead beta broken parts ress 
who in their turn were themselves children of gether as you would a broken limb, No 
S salves. Nolymphol. No lies. Durable, 
the slums. We find that the slums are inhab- cheap. Sent on trial. Pat. Sept. 10, ’01. 
ited largely by those who have come down to CATALOGUE FREE 
the slums from higher grades of society. They C. E. BROOKS, 
have come down through shiftlessness, inefh- 
ciency, and vice. If their children were given 


1776 State St. MARSHALL, MICH. 

a fair chance in the world the vast majority 
of these children would turn out right. STEREOPTICONS 

“Of the thousands of male down-and-out- THE CHRISTIAN LANTERN SLIDE AND 
ers to whom we minister in the course of a EEC TUBE SURES Unc Oem uaneas iach iCage 
year, we find that 80 per cent are the sons of 
good parents, not the sons of the vicious. Give INDIVIDUAL 
the children of society a decent chance, and COMMUNION 
the question of eugenics will largely take care SERVICE 


of itself.” 95 and 36 Size T 

Summing up General Booth’s views, we an eee ey ee 
would say that if Christianity throughout the All Glasses well spaced 
world, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, See eee all cup eo are cushioned. 
j ; nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
1s to progress and not to retrograde, it must 3rd—A short glass--no need of tipping back the head 
adopt methods largely akin to those in use by 4th—Automatic Filler--Fills rapidly and evenly. 
the Salvation Army. It must become more Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 


It DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 


of an economic and sociological force. 20 E. Randolph St., Dept. E., CHICAGO 


HOW ARE YOU KEEPING 
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move. 
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covering all the information 
which the busy pastor will wish 
to keep at his finger tips. A record of 
membership, some accounts, a re- 
minder of engagements, etc., etc. 
A durable tray, index cards, record 


cards—in all 500 cards with the outfit. Yf Uf $ 2.50 
The F. M. Barton Co. YY 


CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ae PLETE CARD INDEX 
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[Of the eighteen hymns recommended by the 
Religious Education Association to be taught in 
the Sunday School, thirteen are in this book.) 


Song and 
Hymn Book 


Combined 


Fi. 


“MELODIES of 
SALVATION” 


AG-TIME Songs have had their 

day in the Sunday School and 
Church. Here is a book of Songs and 
Hymns—including the choicest music 
and hymns of the past, with the best 
of the present. 


The words of the songs mean some- 
thing and are worthy of remembrance. 


According to Scripture (Eph. 5:19) 
the book is divided into 


PSALMS, HYMNS AND 
SPIRITUAL SONGS 


Send 10 cents for Samples 


PRICES—Cloth Board Covers $20.00 per 100; 
Limp Cloth, cut flush, $12.50 per 100. 


F,. M. BARTON, Publisher 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 
METHODS anv SERMONS 


ROM 600 to 1,000 illus- 

trations for sermons and 
addresses, besides plans and 
methods for church work, com- 
plete sermons, sermon outlines 
and a great variety of sermon 
material, are contained in the— 


Bound Volumes of 


THE EXPOSITOR 


handsomely and durably bound 
inred cloth, lettering on back gilt. 


Only 100 each of volumes No. 

IV, V, VI, VIL, VIII, TX, X, XI 

and XII, and they willgo quickly. 
PRICES 

Volumes IV, V, VI, VI, VIII, IX, X, 

XI, XII, XIII and XIV, each $2.00; any 

three volumes, $5.00; any five vol- 


umes, $7.50. All prepaid. Previous 
volumes out of print. 


F. M. BARTON 


PUBLISHER 
708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


A Sunday School Feature 
Sunday School work takes on added int 
student and teacher alike when lessons: are tite 
trated with pictures ky the stereopticon. And it 


is likewise a_source of revenue through the un- 
usual entertainments you can give. 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Simple in operation, constructed to withstand 
prolonged use, accurate optically and mechan- 
ically. Projects pictures brilliant, life-like and 


clear from ordinary lantern slides, and ma i 
7 ¥ y easily 
be changed to project opaque objects, such as 


postcards, photos, etc., directly. 
Model C Balopticon is NOW only $25.00 
Combined Balopticon for both lantern 
slides and opaque objects, $80.00 up. 


Our illustrated circular contains much interesting 
matter and suggestions for using the Balopticon 
in religious work, Write for it today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


515 St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE REVIVAL, 


or The Spirit’s Power 
By Charles M. Sheldon 


This little book, by the author of ‘‘In His Steps’’is a 
most vivid protrayal of the result of a powerful Re- 
vival in bringing into a real christian experience the 
members of a whole family. 

These were only formally associated with the church, 
but by the power of the spirit, they were drawn into 
the closer fellowship. 

In itself it is an interesting story and can be used 
most effectively in promoting the revival spirit in 
your church. 

In decorative binding, 25 cents each, or by the dozen 

for presentation $2.50. 


F. M. BARTON CO. 
Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


6% Guaranteed 


Invest your savings so as to earn 6% with 
Absolute Safety. You can invest amounts 


of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000 in 6% First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, on New York Real 
Estate worth three times amount of loan. 


Interest payable semi-annually. We guar- 
antee the prompt payment of principal and 
interest. Write for interesting particulars 
of how to combine the safety of a First 
Mortgage with the convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls-Ritter-Goodnow Co. 


408-13 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Est. 1885 Exceptional References 


Withow $1.0 QO With 


PER SECTION 
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IT FITS 
ANY SPACE 
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On Approval Freight Paid 
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SECTIONAL, BOOKCASE 


ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY OVER FIFTY THOUSAND USERS 

Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Book Cases 
are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of 
manufacture. Book sections have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEAR- 
ING GLASS DOORS, and are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN 
OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 14 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Building, New York City 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES 


Courses leading to the usual College Degrees, including the B. D.; also advanced work 


leading to Graduate Degrees in Theology. 
tion thorough, attention prompt, prices reasonable. 


desire to complete courses already begun. 
We can interest you. 


Also special and Commercial Courses. Instruc- 
Especially of interest to preachers who 


Grades accepted from standard Institutions. 


Write for catalog and for special information. 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT FREE 


FOR SIX MONTHS. It is worth $10 a copy to any man in- 
tending to invest any money, however small, who has invested 
money unprofitably, or who can save $5 or more per month, 
but who hasn't learned the art of investing for profit. It dem- 
onstrates the real earning power of money, the knowledge 
It reveals the 
enormous profits bankers make and shows how to make the 
It explains how stupendous fortunes are made 
and why made, how $1,000 grows to $22,000, To introduce 
my magazine, write me now. I'll sendit6 mos. absolutely FREE. 
H.L. Barber, Pub. R438 26 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


financiers and bankers hide from the masses. 


same profits. 


Topical and Textual Index and 
File. Without doubt the best, 
cheapest and simplest. No 
thumbing of leaves or cards. 

A FILE WITHOUT COST 


Clergymen’s 
Index sent on approval. Send 


| 
INDEX for circulars. Wilson Index Co., 
| 
| 
| 
x 


A FILE FREE 10 Lovett St., Lynn, Mass. 
See review in Expositor, October, 1913, page 51. 


ASK ABOUT O 


EXPECTING REVIVAL? fabeStyunacs 


THE EVANGELICAL PUB. CO. Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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For Sale, Exchange 


and Classified Dept. 


Sell or Exchange those articles which you no longer 
require. A few words in this department will reach 
12,000 preachers at a cost of only 3 cents per word. 


This department for use of pastors only. 


PASTORS will learn of a convenient way 

to supplement their SALARY or help the 
CHURCH TREASURY by addressing 
Recognition Plan. 224 Apsley Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENOUGH FOR A LIFETIME. 

100 Preparatory Sermons and Addresses. 48 Short Com- 
munion Addresses and 500 Communion Topics and Texts, by 
Luther, Wesley, Henry, Barnes, Rutherford, Ambrose, Spurgeon, 
Beecher and others. Many sermons from rare editions of great 
practical value. Useful for many other services. Intro- 
ductory price, $1.00 postpaid. Anstadt Publications, 224 Aps- 
ey Street, Philadelphia. 


“WHY SO MANY DIFFERENT CHURCHES?” 
“Why Did Patriarchs Attain Such Great Age?” “How Can 
I know the Bible is True?’’ Write for “270 Questions and 
Answers.’ Answers from Bible and Bible Scholars, Prayers, 
Safe Rules, Illustrations, 80 pages, 25c. Anstadt Publications, 
224 Apsley Street, Philadelphia. 


Special prices on Blackboards. Collection 
Plates, Individual Communion Trays, and Single 
or Duplex Envelopes. American Blackboard Co., 
Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and speakers. 
Expert literary service; revision, research. Endorsed. No 
task too complex, and your requirements are carefully fulfilled. 


The Anthors Agency, 1549 Broadway) Now York. = 
MINISTER you should use Atchison’s 


“Wright-right” typewriter 
ribbons, because they produce beautiful, clear 
work; 60 cts. each or two for $1. Name machine 
and color wanted. Atchison’s Shock Absorber 
Cushion under typewriters stops the noise, saves 
your nerves—30 cents, postpaid. A. E. Atchison, 
112E No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dig- 

nified employment. $75 to $200 monthly as- 
sured them. Pastors with charges devoting 
spare time, can add many dollars to income. 
Let us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 
Street, Canton, Ohio, 


FOR SALE Calcium Gas Making Outfit 
(Portable), complete; over 700 
candle power; Calcium Jet No. 2. Used six 


times. Box 334, Arcadia, Wisconsin, 


$30.00. 

DEAFNESS Partial Deafness, Roaring, 
; Cracking, Irritation, Soreness 
in your ears quickly relieved. Most cases cured 
by simple remedy which cured me and many 
others. Full treatment, postpaid, $1. Rev. G. 
T. Renner, Pastor Methodist Church, Glen Elder, 
Kansas. 


LECTURES ON THE SECOND COMING OF 
JESUS, 

Topics:—1. Resurrection. 2. Translation. 3. 

4. Noah’s Time and Now, A Com- 
5. The Coming Crash. 6. The World’s 
Saturday Night. 7. The Gathering Storm. 8. 
These lectures are Biblical, time- 
ly, instructive, practical. For dates address 
D. R, Raiser, pastor of Second Reformed Church, 
Tiffin, O. 


Do Your 


Cards, circulars, books, Newspaper. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Bi, 
printing for others. ll easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
tory for Press Sey TYPE, cards, pene outfits, 
samples. THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


BARGAIN IN PEWS—Twenty-six 12-foot pews 
with cushions for sale. M. E. Shafer, Ramsey, 
N. J. r 


FOR SALE 150 printed Memo Letter Heads 
and 150 good envelopes for $1.50 
postpaid. The News, Stromsberg, Neb. 


A MILE OF PENNIES—A tried and successful 
plan for raising money for the Church, Sunday 
School and other societies. The cheapest device 
for collecting the pennies is furnished by Ed- 
ward C. Petrie, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


POSITIVE PROOF from oldest records that 
John baptized by Sprinkling. Book, léc. Mahaf- 
fey Publications, Batesburg, S. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS—$65 to $150 month. Vacations, 
Steady work. Parcel Post and Income Tax mean 
many vacancies. Common education sufficient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for free 
list of positions now available. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. C, 110X, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 
New. Great Bargain. Rev. F. W. Lineberry, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


MINISTERS! NOTE THESE EXTRAORDINARY 
* TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: 
No. 5 Oliver Visible, $28; No. 3 Oliver Visible, $22; No. 23 
Fox Visible, two-color mbbon, minister’s favorite, $26; No. 4, 
$32; No. 6, Remington, $14; No. 2, Smith Premier, $14 
Other standard makes in proportion. Orders filled at once 
with Al machines. Better order today. Money back if not 
satisfied. References, Northern Trust Co. Bank, or ask any 
Chicago minister for a report. 


A. E. ATCHISON, 112E., North LaSalle St., Chicago 


PINK ROSE89’’ SENT 


to any pastor on request. In asking for this charm- 
ing booklet, mention this paper and address 


: S St., New York 
Tullar - Meredith Co. ao we Weahington St, Chicago 


E do not advertise ridiculously 
low prices for the purpose of 
directing inquiries our way and 

then try and sell you something else. 
Never in the history of human in- 
genuity has there been a Folding Organ 
produced that is capable of producing 
the thrill of human emotion as those 
built by us. The tone, action, bel- 
lows and case are superior in every 


respect. 
Send for Catalog 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
210 Englewood Ave. Chicago 


ate - 
| Ready Made.| 
eA aptableto Any Chureh . 
ve'| Write forSamples'and ull Information 


© Revell’s Church Magazine Service, 158 Sth Ave.,N. Y. 


/ WHENOT HAVE Your Own Local 9 ) 


“I Have Never Been Sick’’ 
HERE ARE 15,000,000 
sick childrenin America. 

Are Your Children Well? 
TARVING AMERICA 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. 

Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 


and then send $1.50 for book or return it. 
F.M. BARTON, 77 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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The Coupon 
Brings It 
For Free 


Inspection 


yeu may have the 
Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia on your study 
table for ten days while 
you use it in the prepa- 
ration of your sermons. Only 
this critical test will demonstrate 
to you its value in actual use. 


While we make this offer with the privilege of return, very few— 
barely one in ten—sets are returned. 


N. B. Send 25 cents with your order and we will send you with the 
Biblical Encyclopedia a pair of handsome steel book supports in 
oxidized copper finish, as shown in the cut. 


A Digest of Explanatory and Illustrative Comment 


The BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA focuses on every passage the thoughts of an entire library, 
saving the time needed for searching through many volumes. It contains more useable material 
in the form of exposition of the Scriptures, sidelights from general literature and apt illustrations 
than can be found in any other single work. It is a compact yet comprehensive preacher’s library 
covering every phase of homiletic treatment of the Scripture text. 


From Those Who Know Four-Fold in Scope 


How the Encyclopedia treats your text: 


I value the Biblical Encyclopedia as one of my readiest and most 
efficient helpers —F. D. Power, D. D., Washington, D. C. 


Exceeding helpful, comprehensive, interesting and cree re 
useful—Wm. Evans, Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


A perfect thesaurus of good things.—R. S. MacArthur, D. D., 


1. It will comment (the combined wisdom of the 
ages being ueed) on the difficult words and clauses. 
2. It will analyze the text into important heads 
and subdivisions. 
. It will quote important information on the 
text from Bible commentators, or some illustrative 


New York. 


incident from history 


I consider it the best commentary in my library.—C. E. Butler, 4. It will Mineriacte it with a marginal reference 
or quotation. 


Kennett, Mo. 


Had paid out more than $200 for booke, but had 
not found what I wanted until the Biblical ‘Encyclo- 
pedia was received.— A. M. Ash, Oxbow, N. Y. 

The most useful set of books I have ever pur- 
chased.—Ira O, Nothstein, Rock Island, Ill. 

An inexhaustible mine of we ad homiletic 
and illustrative material.—C. A. Ingraham, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y 

Invaluable for devotional and homiletical uses.— 
J. Gray McAllister, Louisville, Ky. 

I deem the Biblical Encyclopedia invaluable to 
ministers.—R. C. Helfenstein, Des Moines, Ia. 

My set is the last thing I could afford to part 
with.—W. Garnet Alcorn, Canton, Mo. 

The best help I have found in the preparation of 
my sermons.—E, E. Vernon, Harrisburg, S. D. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL-EASY PAYMENTS 


F. M. BARTON CO., 

Caxton Blidg., CLEVELAND, O. 

You may send me the Bre_icat ENCYCLOPEDIA by express prepaid 
with the understanding that I am to keep the books for ten days, 
ae them in my study. 

I agree to return them by express, prepaid, within ten days, or 
pay $2.50 at the end of this period and $2.00 per month for seven 
regeoe thereafter, making a total of $1650. Or, I will send you 

the cash price of $14.00. 


(D NAME. . cc ccccegncccccsccevesccecscsccsccceseseeosse 


BRENKERT STEREOPTICONS 


DOUBLE “MODEL D” 
The moderate Priced HIGH CLASS, 
DOUBLE DISSOLVING STEREOPTICON. 


Made complete in our factory. 

We eliminate the dealer and allow you his 
profit. 

Descriptive pamphlet convinces you. 

DETROIT STEREOPTICON CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“WON BY ONE” 


ERSONAL Evangelism, its power, influ- 
enice and results are treated in a masterly 
manner in this book. 

Pastor: If your church is at a standstill 
spiritually; if the heavens are as brass; if 
your people need an awakening to the obliga- 
tion that rests on them individually to help in 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom and 
you. want to know how to enlist them in this 
“Holy War” get a copy of 


‘‘WON BY ONE” 


It will rouse your own enthusiasm. Then 
pass it on to your church in class meetings, in 
prayer meetings, and young people’s societies 
and in personal workers’ leagues; buy it by 
the dozen and hundred to distribute to your 
church members. A spiritual awakening is 
sure to follow. 

“One pastor here, after he had read two 
and one-half chapters, ordered one hundred 
copies for his people, and says it is the best 
book in the world on present-day evangelism.” 
—Rev. S. S. Hough (United Brethren), Al- 
toona, Pa. 

94 pages, 12 mo., Ari Boards, Price 50 cents postpaid. 
Edition in paper for distribution; 15 cents per copy 
$1.50 per doz., $10.00 per hundred, all prepaid 
F. M. BARTON CO. 

701 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


35-5, THE BEST WAY 
ic =F. The use of the Individual 
=e i Service has in- 

: — @ creased the attendance at the 
SSF Lord’s Supper in thousands of 


churches. It will doso for your 

church. Send for illustrated 
—_~  price-list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


“Church Plans and Designs” 


A BOOKLET SENT FOR 2c STAMP, BY 


MORRISON H. VAIL 
DIXON : : z : ILLINOIS 
GIVE NAME OF CHURCH AND PASTOR 


Bilhorn Folding Organ Only $10 
The best folding organ made for the 

Price. Warranted. Indispensable for 

multitude of purposes. Conditions, mention 

Paper, send money with order. We ship by 

express. 

BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


"ineeD ORGANS 


AND PIANOS 


Pure, sweet tone. Superior — 
Attractive styles. We sell t at 
factory prices. Tite, stating which 
catalog is desired. 

Hinners Organ Co., PEKIN ILL 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S. S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 560 W. 27th St., N. Y 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


CH FURNITURE , 


Chairs, Pulpits, Pews, Altars, Desks, 
Book Racks, etc. The finest furmture made. 
Direct from our factory to your church at 
wholesale prices. Catalog free. i 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., Dept. 15, Greenville,Ifl. —— 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

LYMYER oy See 

CHURCH SoaFREE CATAL Dood 
Ei2:sS. TELLS WEY. 


Wirite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


{ncorporated Sept. 23, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosecution of studies in Lan- 
guage. Literature, History, etc. Ministers or 
others interested in Literary or Scientific work 
are invited to write for circulars outlining 
courses for Home Study leading to degrees. Stu- 
dents in every state. Strongly indorsed by 
leading Clergymen and Educators. Address 


Secretary Central University, Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind 


THE EXPOSITOR has proven to be of Prac- 
tical Help to the Preacher and 


LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM 


has proven of Practical Help to all who have 


used 
THIS DELICIOUS MILK WHITE 
ANTISEPTIC CHEWING GUM 
Performs a wonderful mission by antisepting the 


mouth and maintaining good health. 
For Sale Everywhere—ic the Package. 


COMMON SENSE GUM COMPANY 


| 161 Devonshire St. Boston, Masa. 
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CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


OF QUALITY 
PEWS, PULPITS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

CHAIRS 
Cleveland Seating Co. 
555 Rose Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


One Room or a Home 


as occasion demands 
that’s precisely what 


Wilson’s 
Rolling | 
Partitions 


FOR CHURCHES 


provide. They transform the main floor 
into separate rooms and back again to 
the former in a moment’s time. Leaves 
open space or makes sound proof class 
rooms. Illustrated pamphlet free if you 
mention Current Anecdotes. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. | 


9 West 2oth St., NEW YORK 


CeTBNUTS ISTRUELES  ONAUUT 


PIANOS & PLAYER PIANOS 


ALSO CHAPELS & LARGE TWO-MANUAL & PEDAL BASE ORGANS. 


A a UT PU 


: = (ea PACTURED BY 


SENBIOLD BNC ORGAN C0, 
[231 River Street, ELGIN, ILL. 
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Chimes, Peal and School Bells of 
High Grade Only 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


RIVER & ADAMS STS., TROY, N. Y. 


Church Pews 


—AND— 


Pulpit Furniture 


Send Plans for Seating Estimates 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd. 


11 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


al 


PU LPITS,? Herons ena 8, Sunday Schoo! 


bh Pews, Collee 


F—qjtion Plates, ie ae ee Ope aChairs, ¥ Cs 
ry pater. aod Bank Furniture, Office Desks. 
# Ask for Catalog by Sebel be ool } 
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| CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue free to Ministers. 
WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


BENJ.D. & MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS. NEW JERSEY. 


OUR ORGAN will be 
much improved by a 


» KINETIC 
_ ELECTRIC 


Thousands now 
. Over 250 
in New York City, 
j 75 in Chicago, 100 
<\ in Philadelphia, 75 in Bos- 
ton, 75 in Pittsburgh, over 
100 on the Pacific Coast. 


Write for ‘‘Modern Organ Blowing 
and Pipe Organs Explained” 


een 


Kinetic Engineering 
ay Company 
\S”” 6027 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia 
Room 822, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
Room 9, 12 Pearl St., Boston 
1450 Monadnock Bik., Chicago 
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When answering advertisements please men- 


tion The Expositor. 
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An All-Mineral 
Shingle Roof Per- 
manently Durable 


and Ornamental 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
are made of Asbestos (rock) fibres 
and Portland cement, both min- 
erals. Theyare by nature immune caliphs .: ; Te 
to the destructive action of fire, Congregational Church, Wolfeboro, N. H., Covered with 
water, acids, gases, ae an ead J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


fumes and climatic conditions. The longer they are exposed to the weather the harder and 
tougher they become. 


vhi Transite Asbestos Shingles 


are moulded under enormous hydraulic pressure into a homogeneous mass. 5 
These shingles will not rot, crack or warp. Furnished 14” thick with smooth edges in colors of 
gray, Indian Red and slate; and 1%” thick with rough edges, in gray and Indian Red. 


Write our nearest branch for booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; Roofings; Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; 
Waterproofing; Sanitary Specialties; Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling; Fireproof Doors; Etc. 


Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Chicago — Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles | Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 

The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Limited.—Toronto—Montreal—Winnipeg—Vancouver. 1482 
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Church Furniture of Character 


Pastors and Building Committees: 
Send Today For Our New ‘“‘Catalogue H 2” (a 


An Authoritative Guide on Church Seating. Gives 
valuable suggestions on designs, finishes, seat- 
ing plans, etc. Please send FLOOR PLAN 
and state fully your requirements: 


PEWS, PULPIT FURNITURE, S. S. SEATING 


American Seating Company 


218 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


New York . Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 


Acme Rolling Partitions 
(Horizontal and Vertical) 
Extreme ease in operation guaranteed (a girl of 


10 can operate the ACME partition). Finely fin- 
ished. Prompt delivery and price right. 


Your inquiry giving number and size 
of openings will bring prompt reply. 


ADDRESS 


Union Blind & Ladder Co., Inc. 


(Nove vertioal portisicy in background =» 3635 Peralta Street, - - Oakland, Cal., U. S. A. 
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Less Than Thirty Sets Remain 


sh I ET him who aspires to be one of God’s masters in that foremost of fine arts, 
the preaching of the Gospel, give careful study to this work.”—Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 
“The best work of men who have done noble service in the pulpit.” 


THE PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE 
LIBRARY 


FIVE VOLUMES 
4000 PAGES 


HE great sermons 


of the past and present 
are the inheritance of every 
preacher. The Pulpit Eloquence 
Library is strong in the sermon 
classics and in the modern litera- 
ture of the pulpit. Here are 
sermons by the Church fathers 
and great reformers and by the 
best present day preachers and 
evangelists. 


THE WORLD’S BEST SERMONS 


The Epworth Herald: “A veritable preach- 
er’s ‘acre of diamonds!’ It will prove a bat- 
tery of inspiration as well as a gallery of 
pleas? models for preachers of the new cen- 
ury.” 


The Baptist Union: “Chalmers’ famous 
sermon, together with sermons by Drum- 
mond, Beecher, Spurgeon, Bushnell, Meyer, 
Cuyler and Parker—these are well worth 
reading.” 


The Western Christian Advocate: “The vol- 
umes abound in meaty and permanently 
worthy sermons.” 
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ONLY ON THE PRESENT EDITION 


will this special reduced price be offered. 
These are books that you will read and re- 
read, for they will never lose their power of 
inspiration and suggestion. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


if you prefer the easy payment plan of pur- 
chase, The entire set of five volumes will be 
forwarded to you and you have full use of it 
while saving to pay for it. 


SIGN AND MAIL TODAY gg 


The New York Observer: “The choice has 
been discriminating and judicious. It would 
be difficult to name one of the sermons that 
is unworthy its place in such a work.” 

The Reformed Church Messenger: “The 
best work of men who have done noble sery- 
ice in the pulpit.” 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor New York Chris- 
tinn Advocate: “Merely to read the list of the 
authors’ names is an inspiration and sugges- 
tive of power.” 

Dr. OC. H. Parkhurst: 
tain of inspiration.” 


“Bound to be a foun- 


SAVE ONE-HALF 510 


“WB ORIGINAL PRICE | PRESENT PRICE@e- 


Please send to me by 
(express or freight) a set of the Pulpit Elo- 
quence Library in five volumes, 

I enclose $1.00 as the initial payment and 
I agree to make further payments of $2.00 
per month for five months. Or 

I enclose $10.00, payment in full. 


Address 


(April) Denomination 


F. M, BARTON CO, 
708 Caxten Bullding Cleveland, 0. 
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